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CHAPTER   I. 


INTRODUCTION.— MEETING  OF  ALUMNI. 

"  They  are  gone, 

Those  festivals  of  fancy  and  of  hope, 
Those  May-days  of  the  spirit,  when  the  voice 
Of  nature  had  a  sweetness  wholly  new, 
And  most  delightful  to  us,  and  the  form 
And  fashion  of  all  creatures  took  a  tint 
From  the  fair  light  within  us : — 
*        #        *    We  nave  known  such  hours, 
And  they  shall  be  remembered." 

OUR  life  is  spent  in  the  engrossing  occupations  of  to-day, 
mixed  with  vague  solicitudes  about  to-morrow,  while  the  past, 
for  the  most  part,  lies  in  shade  and  forgetfulness.  We  look 
forward  oftener  than  we  look  back.  But  now  and  then  we 
meet  with  an  occurrence  that  sends  our  thought  and  feeling 
back  with  great  distinctness  upon  the  tract  of  life  gone  over. 
You  are  stopped  by  a  familiar  face  and  voice  in  the  street. 
Who  is  it  ?  When,  and  where  have  you  seen  him  ?  are  the 
questions  your  memory  is  laboring  to  solve,  when  suddenly  you 
recognize  a  playmate  of  your  childhood.  What  a  tide  of  re- 
collections follows  !  You  re -visit,  after  long  absence  and  wide 
separation,  the  place  of  your  nativity ;  how  many  incidents 
connected  with  the  morning  of  your  life  are  revived  ;  of  what 
changes  wrought  by  time  are  you  the  silent  and  thoughtful  wit- 
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ness  ;  with  what  greetings  are  you  met ;  with  what  histories 
are  you  entertained. 

I  know  of  no  occasion  that  causes  us  thus  to  converse  with 
the  past  more  forcibly  than  a  meeting  of  Alumni,  or  of  Class- 
mates, at  the  place  of  our  education.  And  to  say  this,  is  to 
advertise  the  reader  of  the  occasion  and  the  drift  of  this  little 
volume.  It  is  a  volume  of  reminiscences,  of  which  a  college 
is  the  scene,  and  years  long  since  gone,  the  date,  and  a  meeting 
of  the  kind  alluded  to,  the  occasion. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed  since  I  was  graduated. 
I  had  wished  to  re-visit  the  college  on  one  of  its  brilliant  an- 
niversaries, but  for  many  years  had  been  providentially  pre- 
vented. At  the  last  commencement,  that  of  1846,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  be  present,  and  was  the  more  gratified  to  be  there  as 
the  fifth  quinquennial  meeting  of  my  class  fell  on  that  time, 
and  afforded  me  the  rare  pleasure  of  meeting  with  a  consid- 
erable number  of  them. 

From  the  stage  that  set  me  down  at  a  friend's  house  in  Tern- 
pie  street  I  hastened  to  the  meeting  of  the  ALUMNI,  which  I 
found  in  the  beautiful  edifice  erected  for  the  Libraries.  It  had 
been  some  time  in  when  I  entered,  and  a  gentleman  with  a 
frosted  head  was  speaking.  You  needed  but  to  cast  your  eye 
over  the  assemblage,  which  was  numerous,  to  perceive  at  once 
that  it  was  one  of  no  ordinary  character,  and  pervaded  by  no 
common-place  sympathies.  Grouped  about  the  chair,  upon 
the  platform  and  beneath  it,  were  the  fathers  ;.  while  the  outer 
circles  consisted  of  th*e  younger  members.  Respect  to  age, 
and  an  instinctive  regard  to  the  usual  collegiate  order,  which 
gives  precedence  to  seniority,  rather  than  a  formal  organiza- 
tion, had  arranged  the  meeting  in  this  way.  Among  those 
fathers  were  the  venerable  remnants  of  classes  that  are  starred 
to  the  last  two  or  three,  or  it  may  be  to  the  last  one  !  What 
must  be  the  solitude  of  him,  who,  on  such  an  occasion,  finds 
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himself  the  sole  survivor  of  his  class !  I  heard  such  an  one 
say,  a  few  days  after,  that  having  looked  through  the  meeting, 
and  among  the  crowd  without,  he  was  not  able  to  find  a  single 
individual  whom  he  had  known  in  college,  or  anywhere  along 
the  earlier  portion  of  his  days,  and  he  regretted  having  come 
to  a  place  and  scene  so  crowded  in  itself,  but  so  vacant  to 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  great  piety  and  worth,  and  by  no 
means  cynical  or  peevish,  but  of  habitual  serenity  and  cheer- 
fulness ;  but  who  can  resist  the  sadness  of  the  reflection  that 
the  entire  generation  of  those  we  used  mutually  to  recognize 
and  love,  are  sleeping  in  the  dust  ? 

Altogether,  you  would  say  of  this  meeting,  that  it  presentde 
an  admirable  collection  of  thought- worn,  and  care-worn,  yet 
animated  faces.  Here  are  men  of  more  than  three-score  years' 
standing  on  the  catalogue,  down  to  the  men  of  yesterday,  whose 
foot-prints  are  still  fresh  upon  these  grounds — men  that  have 
borne  the  heat  and  burthen  of  the  day,  that  have  filled  all  posts 
of  usefulness  and  honor,  that  are  satisfied  with  life,  that  have 
known  its  vicissitudes  and  toils,  that  are  on  the  eve  of  rest  and 
of  reward ;  men  that  are  mid- way  in  their  path ;  and  men  that 
are  just  entering,  with  the  eagerness  and  confidence  of  youth 
and  inexperience.  How  diversified  has  been  their  history,  and 
how  much  could  they  tell  us,  the  elder  portion  of  them,  of  the 
world — of  men — of  providence — of  human  nature,  and  of  hu- 
man life,  and  what  lessons  of  wisdom,  practically  acquired,  of 
more  value  than  the  contents  of  the  volumes  that  fill  these  al- 
coves, could  they  read  to  these  sons  of  hope,  the  graduates  of 
yesterday  and  to-morrow,  that  are  present  here  as  spectators 
and  listeners  ! 

How  naturally  and  irresistibly,  in  their  spontaneous  and  brief 
addresses,  as  one  rises  after  another  to  give  utterance  to  his 
thoughts,  are  they  carried  back  upon  the  past.  The  spell  that 
holds  them  for  the  hour  is  the  spell  of  their  Alma  Mater,  and 
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of  the  days  when  they  were  with  her,  as  her  young  children. 
Beyond  that  period  their  memory  does  not  travel,  and  if  they 
allude  to  their  history  since,  it  is  only  in  the  way  of  paying 
their  tribute  of  gratitude  to  her  for  her  early  discipline  and 
guardian  care. 

One  of  these  addresses,  in  particular,  I  would  select  from 
among  the  rest,  and  quote  it  here,  so  far  as  memory  would  en- 
able me  ;  but  the  space  allotted  to  this  prefatory  article  does  not 
admit  of  it,  except  briefly  and  imperfectly.  The  speaker  was 
a  Mr.  R.,  a  man  much  beyond  his  prime,  but  still  hale  and  vig- 
orous, New-England-born,  but,  for  many  years,  resident  in 
the  West. 

He  had  long  wished,  he  said,  to  re-visit  college,  which  he 
had  not  seen  since  the  day  he  graduated.  He  had  often  been 
frustrated  in  his  purpose  to  do  so.  But  now,  at  length,  his  wish 
was  gratified,  and  he  did  not  regret  the  fifteen  hundred  miles 
he  had  travelled  to  reach  that  hallowed  place  ;  nay,  he  would 
repeat  the  journey  annually  if  possible,  and  think  himself  richly 
paid  by  the  satisfaction  he  felt  at  being  there  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  the  present.  He  paid  a  high  compliment  to  Yale  for  the 
happy  moral  influence  she  had  ever  exerted  over  her  pupils,  and 
drew  a  strong  contrast,  in  this  particular,  between  her  and  cer- 
tain other  colleges  in  a  distant  section  of  the  country.  Many 
a  chord  he  struck  in  the  breasts  of  his  elder  hearers  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, and  many  a  thought  he  stirred  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
younger.  Adapting  his  remarks  especially  to  these,  so  many 
of  whom  he  saw  about  him,  he  offered  them  the  suggestions  of 
experience,  which  he  hoped  might  be  of  some  service  to  them 
in  the  great  career  of  life,  on  which,  as  educated  and  profes- 
sional men,  they  were  about  to  enter.  He  insisted  much  on 
self-reliance,  courage,  perseverance,  and  above  all,  the  fear  of 
God,  as  the  essential  requisites  of  success.  With  these  qual- 
ities no  one  could  fail.  Toils  he  might  have  to  endure,  buffet- 
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ings  he  might  meet  with,  disappointments  he  might  suffer,  but 
in  the  end  he  will  have  forced  his  way,  and  public  confidence, 
patronage,  and  reputation  will  be  the  reward  of  his  endeavors. 
The  very  obstacles  he  meets  with  may  be  the  making  of  him. 
The  speaker  illustrated  what  he  said  by  an  occasional  reference 
to  his  own  experience.  Nearly  forty  years  ago,  having  finished 
his  studies,  he  went  West,  and  embarking  on  the  Ohio  at  Pitts- 
burg,  descended  that  river  to  a  certain  town  in  Kentucky, 
where  he  established  himself  in  his  profession.  Young,  inex- 
perienced, and  a  stranger,  he  naturally  looked  for  courtesy  and 
favor,  but  met  with  the  contrary.  The  people  of  the  place,  in 
their  self-complacency,  and  in  their  unenviable  ignorance  of  the 
land  from  which  he  came,  regarded  him  with  deep  prejudice  as  a 
New  Englander.  The  term  Yankee  was  enough  to  entitle  him 
to  neglect,  if  not  to  contempt.  He  bore  it  quietly,  believing 
that  time  and  patience  would  do  away  the  unfavorable  feeling. 
But  such  philosophy  availed  him  nothing,  except,  perhaps,  its 
wholesome  moral  effect  upon  himself:  the  prejudice  continued. 
The  war  came  on  ;  it  was  unpopular  with  the  Yankees,  and 
this  aggravated  his  position.  His  courage  began  to  fail  him  ; 
he  about  concluded  that  there  was  no  hope  for  him  there.  But 
perseverance  is  a  trait  of  the  New  England  character  ;  and  in 
every  true  son  of  the  Pilgrims  there  is  a  spirit  which,  if  it  be 
less  fiery,  and  more  slow  to  kindle,  than  the  spirit  of  the  Ken- 
tuckian,  is  equally  fearless,  and  more  indomitable,  when  it  is 
once  roused  by  a  justifying  cause.  A  stump  orator,  endeavor- 
ing to  make  capital  for  himself  out  of  the  aversion  of  the  North 
to  the  war,  and  particularly  out  of  the  Hartford  Convention, 
uttered  something  which  touched  a  little  too  deeply  the  home 
feelings  of  our  New  Englander.  "  Take  care,  sir,"  said  he  ; 
"  you  must  not  say  that ;  my  mother  lives  that  way."  The 
declaimer  proceeded.  He  proposed  to  go  on  with  an  armed 
force,  to  chastise  the  Yankees  as  a  set  of  traitors  and  cowards, 
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by  taking  off  their  heads,  and  demanded  of  him  fhat  had  just 
interrupted  him,  how  many  men  would  be  necessary  to  take 
Governor  Griswold  and  all  his  forces.  Would  three  thousand 
be  enough  ? .  The  other,  advancing  to  the  speaker's  stand,  re- 
plied to  him,  with  a  countenance  and  manner  that  could  not  be 
mistaken,  "  You  had  better  try  your  force  on  me  first,  and  then 
you  will  be  better  able  to  judge."  "  Hurra  for  the  Yankees  /" 
was  instantly  shouted  by  the  multitude,  and  from  that  moment 
the  tide  was  turned.  Favor,  patronage,  and  wealth  now  flowed 
in  upon  him.  I  turned  to  the  name  of  this  speaker  on  the 
catalogue,  and  found  this  minute  affixed  to  it :-?— Reip.  Kentuc. 
Cur.  Sup.  Jurid. 

It  was  a  circumstance  of  prominent  interest,  and  much  allu- 
ded to  in  this  meeting,  that  he  who  had  so  long  and  so  happily 
presided  over  the  institution,  had  found  it  necessary  to  resign 
his  office,  his  health  forbidding  his  longer  continuance  in  it. 
Endeared  to  all  that  had  known  him  in  that  relation,  he  was 
to  none  more  so  than  to  the  class  of  1821.  He  entered  on  his 
office  as  we  entered  the  institution,  and  under  his  auspices  we 
went  through  the  course.  A  member  of  the  class  of  1818,  in 
making  a  motion  expressive  of  the  high  regard  of  the  Alumni 
for  him,  said  he  had  a  good  right  to  be  the  mover,  being  a 
member  of  the  first  class  that  graduated  under  him  ;  whereupon 
a  member  of  the  class  of  1821  insisted  that  he  had  a  clearer 
right  to  second  the  motion  than  the  other  had  to  make  it ;  for, 
whereas  the  mover  had  merely  graduated  under  President  Day, 
he  was  of  the  first  class  that  began  and  went  through  college 
under  his  administration.  At  the  dinner-table,  twenty-two  of 
us  being  present,  we  prepared  and  signed  a  paper  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President,  in  the  name  of  the  class,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  our  most  affectionate  and  respectful  regard  for  him,  with 
our  best  wishes  for  his  continued  health  and  happiness  in  his 
retirement. 
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Returning  home  from  Commencement,  I  took  up  my  pen  and 
began  to  write  down  some  of  the  reminiscences  and  reflec- 
tions that  had  been  awakened  in  my  mind  by  that  occasion, 
without  supposing  that  I  was  making  a  book  ;  but  it  grew  to 
that,  and  it  now  remains  only  to  express  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  acceptable  and  useful  to  its  readers,  and  especially  to  young 
men  in  college,  and  to  such  as  are  on  their  way  thither. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE. 
Dimidium  facti,  qui  ccepit,  habet. — Hor. 

ON  the  day  before  Commencement — years  since — were  seen 
a  number  of  youths,  strangers,  evidently,  to  one  another,  and  to 
the  place,  with  their  arms  Ml  of  well  worn  books,  crossing  the 
college  grounds,  and  entering  at  its  doors.  These  were,  in 
part,  the  future  class  of  1821,  going  to  be  examined  for  admis- 
sion.  An  ordinary  thing ;  but  not  so  to  them.  Their  entrance 
at  college  is  an  epoch  in  their  lives  ;  and  the  examination  for  it 
is,  in  the  apprehension  of  many,  if  not  of  most  of  them,  an  ordeal 
more  momentous  and  severe  than  any  that  has  ever  occupied 
their  thoughts,  or  perhaps  ever  will.  Generally,  they  expect  to 
be  successful ;  but  observe  their  faces  as  they  enter  and  you  will 
perceive  some  shades  there,  which,  if  they  are  approbated  and 
admitted,  will  be  gone  when  they  come  out.  I  am  conscious  of 
strong  sympathy  with  the  subject  of  such  an  examination.  He 
has  gone  through  months  and  years  of  preparatory  study  and 
irksome  drilling,  and  what  a  disappointment  if  he  fail !  be  it 
through  lack  of  Greek,  or  through  diffidence.  To  be  detained 
another  long  year  at  the  academy,  or  high  school ;  to  be  re- 
rusticated  for  a  twelve -month  ;  to  return  home  to  one's  parents 
and  fond  friends,  and  feel  their  disappointment  in  addition  to 
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his  own  ;  to  be  conscious  of  discredit,  or  disgrace,  lighter  or 
deeper,  according  to  the  time  spent  and  the  facilities  enjoyed 
in  fitting ;  all  this  is  disagreeable  enough  to  the  susceptible 
youth  who  is  about  to  run  the  chance  of  making  it  his  own 
experience.  Really,  he  that  fails  is  to  be  commiserated. 
Often,  indeed,  the  disappointment  is  richly  merited,  being  the 
due  reward  of  idleness  and  voluntary  dullness.  Often  it  is  the 
teacher's  fault,  whose  pupil  is  not  fitted  because  the  disciple  is 
not  above  his  master.  Sometimes  it  is  the  fault  of  nature  : 
the  boy  is  a  block-head.  Pure  diffidence,  perhaps,  defeats  some. 
There  are  two  sorts  of  diffidence,  between  which  the  examiner 
cannot  always  discern.  One  is  native,  the  other  is  the  con- 
sciousness of  deficiency. 

He  that  gains  admission  half  fitted,  is  more  to  be  pitied,  in 
the  end,  than  he  that  is  sent  back,  to  come  again,  better  pre- 
pared, another  year  ;  for  one  of  two  things  will  be  the  conse- 
quence ;  either  he  must  study  harder  in  proportion  to  his  defi- 
ciency, to  the  probable  injury  of  his  health,  or  he  will  be  but 
a  very  ordinary  scholar  ;  or,  indeed,  both  these  consequences 
may  ensue. 

To  be  well  and  adequately  fitted,  should  be  deemed  indispen- 
sable. No  parent  who  regards  the  health  or  the  standing  of 
his  son  in  college,  will  urge  his  entrance  before  he  is  at  least 
tolerably  versed  in  the  required  preparatory  studies.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  some  danger  from  his  being  over-fitted. 
This  may  depend  much  on  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
individual. 

Among  the  classmates  of  the  writer  there  were  some  who 
had  been  occupied  hardly  a  year  in  the  preparatory  course. 
Undesigned  by  their  parents  for  a  liberal  education,  and  self- 
prompted,  they  had  started  at  the  eleventh  hour,  and  applied 
themselves  with  their  might,  and  entered  barely,  or  somewhat 
less  than  barely  fitted  ;  they  reached  college  as  by  express,  and 
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out  of  breath,  or  as  the  belated  passenger  gains  the  wharf,  and 
jumps  on  board  the  steamer  at  the  moment  she  is  off.  There 
were  others,  who,  having  been  intended  for  the  university  from 
the  cradle,  had  begun  their  hie,  haec,  hoc,  before  they  ceased 
lisping  ;  with  time  enough,  and  all  possible  facilities,  they  had 
taken  it  leisurely,  and  arrived  by  easy  stages.  Some  had  been 
from  six  to  eight  or  more  years  in  fitting ;  and  to  make  their 
excellence  as  scholars  doubly  sure,  in  college,  they  had,  in  some 
cases,  anticipated  the  collegiate  course,  and  might  have  en- 
tered  a  year  or  more  in  advance.  These,  for  a  season,  appeared 
to  better  advantage  than  the  former.  They  got  their  lessons 
with  ease,  and  recited  them  correctly  and  familiarly  ;  they  had 
little  else  to  do  than  review  ground  already  gone  over.  To  the 
others  all  was  new.  They  were  therefore  obliged  to  be  indus- 
trious, and  their  industiy  became  a  habit,  and  an  impetus, 
which  carried  them  on  with  increasing  power ;  whereas,  the 
over-fitted,  in  the  absence  of  any  necessity  to  apply  themselves 
at  first,  lost  the  habit  of  application,  if  they  ever  had  it,  and 
falling  gradually  and  progressively  in  the  rear,  came  out  inferior 
at  last.  The  habits  of  the  student  are  more  important  than 
the  amount  of  his  acquisitions.  Within  certain  limits  they 
are  more  important  than  his  native  gifts.  The  diligent  tortoise 
out-travels  the  sleeping  hare. 

The  examination  passed,  and  our  names  entered,  we  came 
forth  in  a  new  character,  no  longer  boys,  and  pupils  of  the 
grammar-school,  but  members  of  a  venerable  university.  We 
had  taken  a  great  stride  in  the  onward  and  upward  path  of  life, 
in  feeling,  and  in  fact ;  for  how  much  are  our  character  and 
destiny  concerned  in  the  step  that  takes  us  across  the  threshold 
of  such  an  institution  !  We  congratulated  and  surveyed  each 
other,  as  we  left  the  chambers  in  which  the  examination  had 
been  conducted,  and  lingered  in  the  little  park  in  front,  already 
conscious  of  the  fraternity  into  which  that  day  had  brought  us. 


CHAPTER  III. 


A  CLASS  OF  FRESHMEN. 

Learning  is  an  addition  beyond 
Nobility  of  birth  ;  honor  of  blood, 
Without  the  ornament  of  knowledge,  is 
But  a  glorious  ignorance. — Shirley. 

THERE  is  much  to  awaken  thought  and  fill  the  imagination, 
in  the  character  and  circumstances  of  a  class  of  Freshmen, 
such  as  ours  was,  for  example,  as  they  present  themselves  to 
the  observer,  on  their  first  assembling. 

Collected  from  one  extreme  of  the  land  to  the  other,  we  were 
in  almost  nothing  homogeneous.  There  was  the  brown  and 
hardy  plough-boy  from  the  country,  prepared  to  plough  the 
classic  soil  with  the  same  patient  industry  he  had  learned  to 
practice  on  his  father's  farm ;  there  was  the  delicate  house-plant 
from  the  city  ;  there  was  the  energetic,  but  unpolished  son  of 
the  West ;  the  frank  and  easy  Southerner ;  and  the  shrewd 
and  humorous  New  Englander,  behind  none  of  his  fellows,  in 
any  place,  whether  on  the  play-ground,  in  the  waves,  the  long 
ramble,  or  the  recitation  room.  There  were  the  rustic  and 
the  refined,  the  turbulent  and  the  quiet,  the  lively  and  the  dull ; 
in  short,  a  company  comprising  a  great  diversity  of  education, 
temper,  dress,  and  manners.  Through  the  discipline  of  the 
four  years  before  them,  and,  still  more,  through  the  influence 
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they  will  have  on  one  another,  they  will  not  be  as  heterogene- 
ous at  the  end  as  they  are  at  the  beginning. 

I  cannot  look  upon  such  a  company,  now,  without  a  variety 
of  feelings  suggested  by  memory  and  experience.  Over  those 
grounds  which  they  are  beginning  to  tread,  as  collegians,  I 
have  myself  passed,  and  can  sympathize  with  them  in  all  the 
labors,  acquisitions,  sports,  fellowships,  and  visions  which  form 
their  history  there.  But  my  thoughts  follow  them  with  deeper 
sympathies  beyond  those  years.  Who  can  contemplate  them 
without  reflecting  how  many  and  how  sacred  are  the  hopes  that 
cluster  in  and  around  that  group  of  young  men  ?  Parents  hope 
for  a  large  return  for  all  their  love  and  care,  in  the  usefulness 
and  honor  of  their  sons.  The  country  looks  there  for  magis- 
trates and  statesmen  ;  the  community,  for  professional  talent ; 
the  cause  of  learning,  for  able  teachers  ;  the  Church  for  in- 
struments to  carry  on  her  great  and  spreading  work  of  heavenly 
philanthropy.  Their  Alma  Mater  hopes  for  bright  names  to 
adorn  her  catalogues.  And,  most  of  all,  their  own  ardent 
bosoms  are  full  of  hopes,  extravagant  and  visionary,  probably, 
conceived  in  ignorance  of  themselves,  and  of  the  world,  on 
which  they  are  looking  forth.  The  college  is  to  them  a  hill- 
top, from  which  they  discern  nothing  but  a  green  and  flow- 
ery landscape  reposing  in  the  sun,  and  they  are  already  pointing 
out  the  verdant  spots  where  they  think  to  find  a  paradise  and 
spend  their  days.  They  are  to  be,  as  their  fancy  paints  the 
future,  the  learned  jurists,  the  eminent  physicians,  the  success- 
ful and  beloved  pastors,  the  respected  magistrates,  the  eloquent 
and  honorable  M.  C.s,  the  gifted  authors,  of  their  day  ;  or  are 
in  some  way  to  be  reckoned  among  the  primates  of  the  land. 
How  far  these  splendid  visions  are  to  be  realized,  time  and 
Providence  will  determine.  Disappointment,  if  it  comes,  comes 
soon  enough  without  prediction,  and  I  will  not  speak  of  clouds 
that  are  as  yet  beneath  the  horizon  and  may  never  rise,  nor  talk 
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of  frosts  to  those,  who,  in  the  vernal  season,  are  fain  to  think 
the  year  but  a  summer  and  a  harvest.  Hope  is  among  the 
instincts  of  youth,  and  is  its  necessary  stimulus.  To  moderate 
it,  when  excessive,  may  be  salutary,  but  to  Destroy  it  is  fatal. 

Many  fine  things  have  been  said  upon  the  choice  of  a  pro- 
fession. Iii  the  case  of  the  student  there  is  a  prior  and  more 
generic  choice — the  choice  of  the  STUDENT-LIFE.  The  ques- 
tion whether  he  shall  devote  himself  to  this  or  that  particular 
learned  profession,  after  finishing  his  academic  course,  or 
whether  he  shall  adopt  any  one  of  them,  has  far  less  to  do  with 
his  character  and  destiny,  than  that  earlier  choice  of  learning 
itself,  made  by,  or  for  him,  in  his  boyhood.  In  the  light  of  that 
choice,  and  not  in  that  of  the  lawyer,  the  physician,  and  the 
divine,  I  look  with  the  deepest  interest  upon  a  company  of  youth 
coming  to  prosecute  their  studies  at  the  university.  How  mo- 
mentous is  that  choice  to  the  individual,  and  to  the  community 
also,  if  he  be  talented  ! 

The  boy  is  separated  from  his  fellows  of  the  play-ground  and 
the  school,  and  sent  on  a  path  widely  diverse  from  theirs.  For 
a  course  of  years  he  is  lost  to  their  society  and  sight,  and  almost 
to  their  knowledge.  After  a  time  they  see  him  arrived  at 
manhood,  like  themselves,  and  entering  on  the  world  as  they 
are,  but  at  a  point  higher  and  more  commanding.  They  feel 
that  the  parity  of  boyhood  is  gone.  Perhaps  they  are  annoyed 
by  that  feeling.  He  was  their  playmate  and  equal,  or  was 
their  inferior,  it  may  be,  in  spelling-book  learning,  or  in  those 
sportive  feats  in  which  boyhood  prides  itself.  Now  he  is 
beyond  them,  in  a  path  in  which,  as  they  view  the  matter,  they 
see  superior  ease,  honor,  and  emolument,  while  the  toil  and 
mediocrity  of  common  life  are  theirs.  But  whether,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  life  he  has  adopted,  he  is  to  be  happier  than  they, 
or  at  least  happier  in  the  way  which  they  imagine — exemption 
from  toil,  and  is  in  that  respect  to  be  envied,  is  more  than  doubt- 
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fill.  His  way  along  that  eminence  on  which  they  see  him 
walking,  is  neither  thornless,  nor  fanned  with  constant  zephyrs, 
nor  always  sun-lit.  It  has  its  wider  range  of  vision ;  but  shade 
and  rest  when  w^prk  is  done,  and  grateful  slumbers,  are  for  the 
"  cool  sequestered  vale"  below.  Ease  !  I  was  about  to  wish 
that  the  student-life  were  as  free  from  severe  toil  as  the  illiterate 
laboring  man  imagines  it  to  be  ;  but  I  will  only  wish  it  might 
exchange  fatigue  and  rest  with  him.  How  little  is  it  known, 
but  by  experience,  that  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  ! 
"  He  who  labors  in  the  field  indeed  wearies,  but  then  he  also 
helps  and  preserves  his  body.  But  study,  it  is  a  weariness 
without  exercise,  a  laborious  sitting  still,  that  wracks  the  inward 
and  destroys  the  outward  man."* 

The  young  student  knows  not  what  he  chooses,  as  to  physi- 
cal enjoyment,  when  he  decides  on  learning  :  the  country-born, 
especially ;  to  whom  the  sedentary  life  involves  a  greater  change 
of  habits  than  is  incurred  by  the  more  delicate  son  of  the  city. 
When  he  turns  his  back  upon  the  breezy  hills,  and  green  fields, 
and  quiet  waters,  that  surround  his  rural  home,  with  the  hardy 
occupations  and  wholesome  pastimes  to  which  he  has  been  ac- 
customed there,  and  takes  up  his  long,  pent  march,  through  the 
grammar-school,  the  college,  and  the  professional  seminary, 
farewell,  then,  to  the  robust  frame,  to  florid  cheeks,  and  buoyant 
spirits.  A  paler  face,  (but  not  a  vacant  one,  and  there  is  the 
recompense,  in  that  particular,)  sleepless  nerves,  abstinence, 
fatigue  that  the  pillow  not  relieves,  but  aggravates,  often,  vex- 
atious cares,  and  high  responsibilites,  social  and  professional, 
in  proportion  to  his  attainments  and  reputation — these  are  taxes 
which  the  devoted  student  pays  to  learning.  But  to  the  apt 
and  faithful  scholar  learning  has  its  rewards  also ;  which, 
dearly  as  they  are  earned,  are  above  the  cost. 

*  South. 
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In  the  case  of  the  talented  boy,  as  I  have  suggested,  the 
community  is  interested,  scarcely  less  than  he,  in  his  choice  of 
learning  ;  because  knowledge,  as  a  power  to  be  exercised  in 
public,  becomes  in  the  hands  of  its  possessor,  a  public  benefit, 
or  a  public  mischief,  or  a  public  loss,  according  as  he  employs 
it  well,  or  ill,  or  not  at  all.  It  is  a  talent  so  related  to  the  pub- 
lic that  its  value  can  be  measured  only  by  reference  to  that. 
You  may  compute  it  by  the  census  of  the  community  in  and  on 
which  it  is  to  act.  "  How  far  that  little  candle  sends  its  beams !" 
But  if  there  be  none  to  see  by  it,  it  is  lighted  to  no  purpose. 
How  sweet  is  music !  But  if  there  be  no  souls  to  be  affected 
by  it,  it  is  all  one  as  though  the  instrument  were  hung  upon  the 
wall.  So  of  learning  ;  if  there  be  no  minds  to  be  moved,  in- 
structed, gratified,  no  public,  in  which  to  exercise  it,  it  is  com- 
paratively valueless,  being  .a  power  without  an  opportunity. 
Demosthenes  was  eloquent  on  the  sea-shore,  with  the  waves 
for  his  auditors  ;  but  it  was  only  in  the  midst  of  the  Athenians 
that  his  eloquence  was  of  any  worth.  Place  the  man  of  learn- 
ing in  solitude,  to  live  and  die  there  ;  or  in  a  limited  district, 
with  a  confined  and  barren  language,  in  which  to  speak  or 
write  ;  or  among  a  barbarous  and  waning  people,  like  Elliot 
among  his  Indians  ;  or  under  a  rigid  censorship  of  the  press, 
and  of  speech,  as  in  Papal  Rome ; — or,  on  the  other  hand,  place 
him  in  the  midst  of  a  great  and  free  nation,  like  the  United 
States,  with  a  language  boundless,  like  the  English,  and  who 
does  not  see  how  much  the  value  of  learning  is  of  a  public 
kind ;  and  hence,  how  the  community  is  interested  when  a 
youth  decides  on  study  as  his  great  vocation  ? 

Let  us  imagine  (out  of  a  thousand  like  cases)  a  certain  boy 
at  a  parish  school  in  Scotland.  There  is  nothing  particularly 
remarkable  in  his  countenance  or  manner,  to  point  him  out  to 
you  as  a  special  child  of  promise,  above  his  fellows.  The  son 
of  a  small  farmer,  it  is  a  question  whether  he  shall  continue  on 
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the  farm,  be  qualified  for  commerce,  learn  a  trade,  or  be  sent 
to  the  university.  The  lad  himself  is  consulted  as  to  his  own 
taste  and  wishes,  and  he  prefers,  or  at  least  consents  to  the  uni- 
versity. To  show  how  much  Scotland  and  the  world  was  in- 
terested in  that  decision,  it  needs  only  to  mention  the  name  of 
CHALMERS.  Had  DANIEL  WEBSTER  been  tempted  with  the 
offer  of  a  valuable  farm  in  the  Granite  State,  when  a  boy,  and 
all  his  thoughts  been  turned  to  the  occupation  and  enjoyment  of 
it,  instead  of  having  a  Latin  grammar  put  into  his  hands,  I  ima- 
gine he  would  have  made  a  thrifty  farmer,  and  a  prominent 
man  among  his  neighbors ;  but  where  then  had  been  the  impor- 
tant public  services  of  the  lawyer  and  the  statesman  ?  Had  he 
who  now  retires  from  the  Presidency  of  Yale,  carrying  with  him 
the  almost  filial  esteem  of  nine  and  twenty  graduated  classes, 
remained  to  prosecute  some  ordinary  calling  among  those  un- 
romantic  hills  on  one  of  which  he  had  his  birth  and  early  home, 
I  doubt  not  he  would  have  been  an  excellent  and  much  respected 
inhabitant ;  but  at  how  great  loss  to  education  and  to  science  ! 
How  many  great  interests  of  learning  and  religion,  and  of  laws 
and  nations,  have  been  wrapped  up  in  the  decisions  of  boyhood 
in  reference  to  the  student-life  ! 

In  that  light  one  naturally  regards  a  class  of  Freshmen. 
With  them,  prospectively,  are  learning,  and  its  responsibilities. 
Some  of  them  will  be  distinguished,  for  good,  it  maybe  hoped, 
but  for  good  or  evil ;  and  though  not  all  of  them  will  be  great 
men,  yet  collectively  regarded,  their  country's  weal  is  more  con- 
cerned in  them  than  in  any  equal  number  of  its  youth  not  simi- 
larly employed.  And  these  thoughts  suggest  the  motive  by 
which  the  student  should  be  governed  in  the  pursuit  of  learning. 
Usefulness — the  good  of  men — the  high  and  sacred  service  of 
patriotism,  religion,  and  philanthropy,  ought  to  be  his  generous 
and  commanding  aim.  His  country  and  the  world  demand  it 
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of  him.  A  hallowed  and  a  stirring  thought  should  it  be  with 
him,  that  these  great  claimants — God,  his  country,  and  man- 
kind— have  an  interest  in  him  above  what  they  have  in  men 
of  ordinary  callings.  And  for  what  end,  professedly,  are  uni- 
versities endowed,  at  so  great  public  expense  ?  Not  to  give 
the  individual  the  means  of  being  learned  for  ends  narrow  and 
personal  to  himself,  but  that  he  may  benefit  the  public.  He  is 
his  country's  beneficiary,  and  if  he  be  not  useful  with  his  learn- 
ing, "worse  still,  if  he  pervert  it  to  ends  mischievous  and  unholy, 
he  is  recreant  to  the  high  trust  which  she  reposes  in  him. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

For  sluggard's  brow  the  laurel  never  grows  ; 

Renown  is  not  the  child  of  indolent  repose. 

************* 

Would  you  then  learn  to  dissipate  the  band 

Of  these  huge  threatening  difficulties  dire, 

That  in  the  weak  man's  way  like  lions  stand, 

His  soul  appal,  and  damp  his  rising  fire  ? 

Resolve,  resolve,  and  to  be  men  aspire. 

Exert  that  noblest  privilege,  alone 

Here  to  mankind  indulged :  control  desire  ; 

Let  God-like  reason,  from  her  sov'reign  throne, 

Speak  the  commanding  word — I  will !  and  it  is  done. 

Thompson. 

IF  you  take  the  catalogue  of  a  class  just  entered,  and  com- 
pare  it  with  the  same  class  graduating,  you  will  be  surprised 
to  find  how  many  names  have  disappeared  from  it.  The  first 
year,  and  particularly  the  first  half  of  it,  is  a  season  of  trial ; 
during  which  a  considerable  number  either  fall  off  voluntarily, 
or  are  sent  away. 

Some  fail  through  indolence  ;  some  through  want  of  health  ; 
some  through  poverty,  perhaps  ;  some  get  dishonorable  dis- 
missions ;  some  die, — too  early  to  be  entered  with  an  asterisk 
in  the  triennial  catalogue.  Their  monuments,  erected  by  their 
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classmates,  may  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  cemetery  of  New 
Haven. 

Of  my  class,  more  than  thirty  per  cent,  dropped  off  some- 
where  in  the  course,  and  chiefly  during  the  first  year.  I  take 
the  catalogue  and  write  against  a  dozen  of  them,  quit ;  for  what 
cause  I  did  not  know,  or  do  not  remember. 

Against  others  a  variety  of  notes  may  be  put ;  the  more 
brief,  the  better,  in  some  cases,  for  the  credit  of  the  subjects  of 
them,  namely  : — 

*  *     *     Expelled,  for  conduct  too  indecent  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  since  then  a  sworn  debauchee,  and  past  shame. 

*  *     *     Withdrawn  by  his  father,  privately  advised  thereto 
by  his  tutor.     A  good  humored  fellow,  but  to  all  study  reprobate, 
and  inclined  to  dissipation  ;  turned  sailor :  became  a  confirmed 
drunkard. 

Went  off  between  two  days,  to  elude  his  creditors. 
The  oldest  person  in  the  class,  probably  ;  a  fellow  of  unbounded 
conceit  and  impudence  :  regretted  by  nobody. 

*  *     *     Fell  back  a  year,  with  a  view,  it  was  said,  to  a 
higher  standing  in  the  class  below ;  like  the  swimmer,  who, 
wishing  to  reach  a  particular  place  across  the  river,  and  finding 
the  current  stronger  than  he  anticipated,  puts  back,  and  sets  off 
again,  from  a  more  advantageous  point. 

*  *  Died,  and  was  attended  to  his  grave  by  his  fellow 
students  in  procession.  How  affecting  is  a  college  funeral ! 
We  caused  a  handsome  monument  to  be  erected. 

The  attention  of  the  class  was  early  fixed  on  a  member  from 
the  South.  He  was  rather  small  in  stature,  of  dark  complex- 
ion, with  a  face  not  handsome,  but  expressive.  His  small  dark 
eyes,  shaded  with  large  brows  and  long  lashes,  were  full  of  in- 
tellect and  fire.  Without  apparent  ambition,  or  emulation,  or 
hard  study,  his  recitations  were  always  perfect,  and  were  reci- 
ted in  an  easy,  quiet  way.  That  he  had  uncommon  talents 
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was  evident,  and  eveiy  one  predicted  of  him  that  he  would  take 
the  highest  honors  of  his  class.  His  manner  was  modest,  and 
his  dress,  and  whole  appearance,  indicated  that  his  family  was 
not  wealthy  ;  my  impression  was  that  they  were  poor.  Happy 
had  it  been  for  him  had  his  circumstances  in  this  respect  re- 
mained unchanged.  But  a  rich  uncle  dying  and  leaving  him 
a  large  estate,  about  the  end  of  the  Freshman  year,  he  relin- 
quished his  noble  and  most  hopeful  pursuits  at  college,  and  went 
home  to  enjoy  his  suddenly  acquired  fortune.  A  very  few 
years  after,  I  was  told  that  having  given  himself  up  to  unre- 
strained indulgence,  early  death  had  been  the  consequence. 

I  felt  how  the  pure  intellectual  fire, 

In  luxury  loses  its  heavenly  ray ; 
How  soon,  in  the  lavishing  cup  of  desire, 

The  pearl  of  the  soul  may  be  melted  away. 

One,  Whitney,  left  us  during  our  Sophomore  year,  to  accom- 
pany the  first  mission  to  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Those  isles, 
now  so  wonderfully  changed,  were  at  that  time  (1819)  in  such 
a  state  of  barbarism,  and  civil  war,  that  it  was  feared  the  lives 
of  the  missionaries  would  not  be  safe.  Whitney  was  much 
esteemed  by  his  fellow-students,  and  they  expressed  much  sur- 
prise at  his  going.  S.  H.  C.  and  myself  went  through  the 
class  to  solicit  books  for  him,  to  make  up  a  little  library,  which 
would  not  only  be  useful  in  a  land  where  as  yet  were  neither 
books,  types,  nor  written  language,  but  would  be  a  memorial 
to  him  of  the  affectionate  regards  of  his  classmates.  All  gave, 
willingly ;  but  with  expressions  of  regret  and  pity,  often,  espe- 
cially from  such  as  were  not  pious.  "  Oh  yes,"  said  one,  "  I 
will  give  him  some  books,  but  he  is  a  fool  to  go !"  "  Take  any 
I  have,"  another  would  say,  "  or  if  you  will  name  others  more 
desirable  to  him  than  any  you  see  in  my  book-case,  I  will  get 
them  at  the  book  stores  ;  but  really,  Sam  is  too  good  a  fellow 
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to  be  killed  by  those  savages  !"  We  collected  about  two  hun- 
dred volumes,  of  various  sorts, — science,  history,  poetry,  mis- 
cellany, and  some  not  very  edifying  novels.  Each  one  gave 
as  his  taste  or  convenience  dictated,  and  every  volume  was  val- 
uable as  an  expression  of  good  will,  if  for  nothing  else. 

Whitney  went  out  as  a  teacher  at  first,  but  was  afterwards 
ordained  a  preacher  ;  and  after  twenty-seven  years  of  faithful, 
patient,  and  successful  missionary  labor,  died,  triumphant  in 
the  faith,  about  the  end  of  1845.  Few  men,  in  any  age,  have 
been  privileged  to  witness  as  surprising  moral  changes  through 
their  own  divinely  favored  instrumentality,  as  Whitney  and 
his  fellow-laborers  in  the  Sandwich  Isles.  Two  of  our  class 
joined  that  mission  subsequently,  after  finishing  their  studies 
at  home. 


CHAPTER  V. 


MORAL  INFLUENCES. 

In  quo  virtus  sit,  ei  nihil  deest  ad  beate  vivendum. 

Cicero. 

WHILE  the  direct  and  special  business  of  the  university  is 
to  train  the  intellect,  it  at  the  same  time  involves  a  powerful 
moral  discipline.  No  one  comes  out  of  it  the  same  moral  man 
he  was  when  he  entered  ;  nor  just  what  he  would  have  been 
under  any  other  combination  of  moral  influences. 

There  are  here,  as  everywhere,  bad  influences  as  well  as 
good.  I  believe  that  parents  are  painfully  aware,  generally, 
of  the  former  ;  perhaps  they  do  not,  for  their  encouragement, 
sufficiently  appreciate  the  latter. 

The  path  is  not  without  its  dangers  :  need  it  be  asked  what 
moral  path  on  earth  is  ?  There  are  highways  in  England 
where  even  the  vicious  horse  may  be  driven  all  day  without 
hazard  to  the  rider,  or  the  reins  be  given  to  the  most  inexperi- 
enced hand ;  the  smooth  macadamized  path  being  so  walled 
in  with  its  beautiful  embankments  and  hedgerows,  that  the 
animal  can  neither  bolt  from  it,  nor  overturn  the  vehicle.  The 
highway  of  the  university,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  of  that 
description.  No  young  man  may  be  safely  trusted  on  it  who 
is  not  established,  or  at  least  well  instructed,  in  right  moral 
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principles.  Yet  it  has  its  wholesome  checks  and  influences  ; 
and  be  its  dangers  what  they  may,  those  of  many  another  path 
on  which  young  men  are  sent,  are,  in  my  judgment,  tenfold 
greater.  For  instance,  the  city,  to  which  so  many  go  from  the 
country,  with  a  view  to  business.  Take  a  thousand  students 
as  they  leave  college,  and  a  like  number  of  clerks  and  appren- 
tices in  the  city,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  in  which  company 
you  are  to  look  for  the  larger  amount  of  vice  and  infidelity. 

These  salutary  influences,  restraining,  modifying,  and  im- 
pelling, occur  in  a  variety  of  forms. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  a  little  favorable  to  humility,  in  the 
Freshman,  to  find  himself,  at  the  outset,  in  the  humblest  rank 
of  the  collegiate  society.  The  lowest  places,  of  tuition,  of 
respect,  and  of  floors,  are  his.  There  are  grades  above  him, 
none  below ;  and  it  gives  him  something  of  the  modest  feeling 
of  the  tyro,  to  think  that  he  walks  in  the  midst  of  taller  men 
than  he,  and  that  steep  and  laborious  is  the  hill  that  must  be 
climbed  to  reach  their  several  altitudes.  At  what  an  almost 
telescopic  distance  from  him,  as  he  regards  them,  are  those 
savans  of  the  place,  the  Seniors  ! — the  highest  grade  of  men 
he  has  ever  seen,  or  ever  will,  probably,  between  the  school- 
house  and  the  capitol. 

But  it  is  for  those  learned  gentlemen,  the  Sophomores,  es- 
pecially, to  make  him  sensible  of  his  greenness.  It  is  true, 
he  may  fail  of  any  wholesome  effect  upon  his  pride,  from  this 
quarter,  if  he  happen  duly  to  appreciate  the  character  of  those 
by  whom  the  discipline  is  administered.  But  he  has  not  yet 
discovered,  probably,  that  it  is  only  the  dunces  of  the  class  that 
are  concerned  in  it,  and  that  he  that  is  the  greatest  blockhead 
at  his  books — that  "sticks"  in  Greek,  and  cannot  tell,  by  dem- 
onstration of  his  own,  whether  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are 
equal  to  two,  or  four,  or  any  number  of  right  angles,  and  has 
no  better  way  to  distinguish  himself,  or  feel  his  consequence, 
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can  nevertheless  drawl  out  the  word  "  Fresh  /"  at  the  poor 
wight  that  has  just  come  to  college,  or  can  break  his  windows, 
or  throw  water  on  him  from  above,  or  shower  him  with  a  syr- 
inge through  his  key-hole,  just  as  well  as  the  very  best  scholar 
in  the  class  ;  and  better  too,  for  the  smallest  genius  has  the 
greatest  aptitude  for  small  things. 

Judgments  pronounced  generally  and  indiscriminately  upon 
men  in  masses  are  seldom  just.  Vanity  is  presumed  to  cha- 
racterize the  Sophomore  of  course ;  but  the  imputation  is,  I 
need  not  say,  injurious  in  regard  to  some  of  them,  who  still 
think  themselves  too  near  the  foot  of  the  ladder  to  be  giddy. 
A  noble  minded  member  of  my  class  said  he  was  in  no  danger 
of  being  elated  with  his  advanced  standing  as  a  Sophomore,  so 
long  as  he  still  heard  of  "  the  two  lower  classes."  In  such 
cases  the  modesty  of  the  Freshman  is  continued  in  the  Soph- 
omore, and  becomes  a  habit  in  the  Junior  and  the  Senior. 

Among  the  most  odious  forms  of  pride,  is  pride  of  intellect ; 
and  I  know  of  no  better  place  for  the  correction  of  it  than  a 
university.  The  youth  that  comes  hither  ignorant  of  himself 
and  of  others,  and  therefore  with  an  overweening  estimate  of 
his  talents  and  attainments,  here  finds  that  there  are  minds 
superior  to  his,  and  by  daily  competition  and  discomfiture, 
learns  at  length  the  hardest  of  all  his  hard  lessons,  that  of 
modesty.  On  the  other  hand,  the  gifted,  but  modest  youth, 
oppressed  with  diffidence  from  an  apprehension  of  his  inferi- 
ority, is  here  encouraged  to  find  that  he  is  able  to  study  with 
the  foremost.  All  find  their  level,  unless  stupidity  prevent ; 
some  by  rising,  others  by  descending  ;  and  I  suspect  that  no 
man  is  vain  that  knows  his  level. 

Among  the  first  lessons,  of  a  moral  kind,  which  the  youth 
is  obliged  to  learn,  on  coming  to  college,  is  that  of  self- 
reliance  and  self-control.  He  has  been  used  to  lean  on  his 
friends.  Over  all  his  steps  those  who  reared  him  from  the 
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cradle  have  solicitously  watched  ;  a  father's  influence  has  re- 
strained him,  if  inclined  to  deviate  from  rectitude  ;  a  mother's 
smile  has  incited  him  to  industry.  He  is  now  removed  from 
them,  and  must  walk  in  his  own  strength  and  wisdom.  If 
disposed  to  waste  his  time,  or  money,  or  to  form  pernicious 
companionships,  they  are  not  present  to  prevent  him.  If 
resolved  inflexibly  to  say  No  to  every  evil  solicitation,  from 
without  or  from  within,  his  self-approval  is  the  more  grateful 
to  him,  and  is  the  more  virtuous,  as  he  feels  that  he  obeys  the 
promptings  of  his  own  will,  and  sense  of  duty,  and  not  those 
of  another. 

If  he  have  been  heretofore,  indolent,  irresolute,  procrasti- 
nating, there  is  no  place  for  such  habits  here.  Patient  in- 
dustry, early  rising,  punctuality,  thoroughness,  are  not  only 
required  of  him  by  the  course  of  study,  and  by  his  teachers, 
but  he*  feels  also  the  powerful  influence  of  example.  In  the 
midst  of  active  and  earnest  minds,  incited  by  the  two-fold 
thirst  of  knowledge  and  distinction,  he  feels  that  the  atmos- 
phere around  him  is  not  that  of  a  castle  of  indolence.  Lazi- 
ness, if  not  utterly  ashamed  to  show  himself,  finds  few  to  sit 
upon  the  fence  with  him,  or  to  slumber  in  the  shade.  To 
what  sage  the  authorship  of  the  following  lines  is  to  be 
ascribed,  my  learning,  or  my  memoiy,  does  not  enable  me  to 
say,  but  surely  I  should  not  look  for  him  among  the  inmates 
of  a  New  England  college  : — 

"  He  that  will  not  find 
Ease  when  he  may, 
Leaves  all  joy  behind 
Forever  and  a  day." 

Respect  for  law  and  order,  and  for  system,  is  another  virtue 
to  be  practised  at  college  ;  and  in  the  great  diversity  of  cha- 
racters that  resort  to  it,  there  are  some  to  whom  such  a  virtue 
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is  a  new  idea.  One,  indulged  in  everything  at  home,  has 
been  wont  to  have  his  own  way,  and  perform  his  duties  sea- 
sonably, or  tardily,  or  to  omit  them  altogether,  as  his  ease  or 
humor  dictated.  To  him  it  is  new  times,  to  be  roused  from 
sleep  at  day-break,  or  before,  and  through  the  day  to  practise 
an  exact  observance  of  set  tasks  and  hours  ;  and  he  inclines, 
at  first,  to  hold  himself  excused  from  such  observance,  at 
least  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is  expected  of  him.  But  he 
soon  perceives  that  the  bell  cannot  sound  an  exception  for  him 
in  particular,  or  restrict  its  vibrations  so  that  they  shall  not 
reach  him  in  his  bed  or  rocking  chair  ;  and  he  hears,  more- 
over, the  lively  footsteps  of  his  fellow- students  down  the  stairs 
and  through  the  entries,  going  to  prayers,  or  recitation,  and 
finds  delinquency  a  little  hurtful  to  his  self-respect,  and  to  give 
excuses  is  irksome ;  and,  in  fine,  perceiving  that  method  and 
punctuality  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  of  the  place,  he  soon 
conforms  or  quits.  Many  a  man  has  been  thankful  through 
life  that  he  formed  at  college  the  habit  of  early  rising,  and 
punctuality,  as  he  had  not  done  before,  nor  ever  would  have 
done  in  other  circumstances. 

Another  has  never  been  accustomed  to  yield  submission — 
nay,  foolishly  enough,  has  made  it  a  point  of  honor  with 
himself  never  to  submit  to  any  authority,  however  reasonable 
or  necessary.  Most  absurdly,  as  if  he  had  grown  up  a  bull- 
dog, or  a  mule,  or  something  other  than  a  reasonable  being, 
he  indulges  the  idea  that  such  submission  is  a  degradation,  and 
not  among  the  proprieties  of  things,  and  worthy  of  the  noblest 
mind.  This  bull-dog  idea,  or  this  Hottentot  idea,  or  whatever 
it  may  be  called,  (for  it  does  not  belong  to  civilized  humanity,) 
he  has  been  able  to  carry  out  at  home,  but  at  college  he 
encounters  laws  and  usages  which  he  finds  are  not  cobwebs, 
to  be  brushed  away  or  broken  through  at  will !  He  must 
respect  them  or  be  sent  away,  unless  he  withdraws  voluntarily. 
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If  he  prefers  to  quit,  whom  does  he  disquiet  ?  The  college 
can  get  on  without  him,  as  it  did  before  it  had  the  honor  of 
his  name  upon  its  catalogue,  through  which  it  is  as  easy  to 
draw  a  pen  as  it  was  to  write  it.  He  may  perceive  too,  in 
the  prevailing  public  sentiment  about  him,  that  in  taking  the 
worse  and  not  the  better  course,  he  has  consulted,  not  his 
honor,  of  which  he  is  so  jealous,  but  his  disgrace.  I  think 
a  college  a  good  place,  therefore,  for  such  a  character,  if  he 
can  abide  it ;  and  if  not,  it  can  do  him  no  injury.  If  sent 
away  for  refractoriness,  it  will  be  a  matter  about  which  he 
will  not  fail  to  question  himself  in  future. 

And  I  would  respectfully  suggest,  here,  to  be  entered  among 
the  numerous,  and  for  the  most  part,  stereotype  questions, 
which  the  young  gentlemen  use  to  discuss  at  college,  whether 
obedience  to  just  and  reasonable  authority,  parental,  civil, 
military,  or  collegiate,  and  true  honor,  or  genuine  high-mind- 
edness,  are  conflicting  ideas  ? 

A  striking,  and  in  general,  happy  moral  effect  of  a  resi- 
dence at  college,  may  be  seen  in  the  action  of  the  students 
on  each  other.  I  have  spoken  of  the  very  heterogeneous 
character,  at  first,  of  a  class  of  Freshmen.  Survey  this 
same  class  at  the  end  of  their  four  years'  intercourse  with 
one  another,  and  you  will  observe  a  marked,  and  for  the  most 
part,  gratifying  change  in  their  appearance  and  manner. 
There  may  indeed  be  here  and  there  an  individual  so  pecu- 
liarly unsusceptible  that  no  attrition  can  polish  his  roughness, 
or  braying  in  a  mortar  divorce  him  from  his  folly  ;  but  as  a 
general  fact  they  have  been  a  good  deal  modified,  externally 
and  internally,  and  for  the  better,  by  contact  with  each  other. 
The  rude  have  become  more  gentle  ;  the  effeminate  more 
manly ;  the  timid  more  free  and  unembarrassed ;  the  con- 
ceited more  modest.  And  this  effect  is  greater  and  happier 
in  proportion  as  the  class  is  more  numerous,  and  gathered 
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from  a  wider  range  of  country ;  for  which  reason,  among 
others,  it  is  desirable  that  Northerners  and  Southerners 
should  be  educated  together.  Both  are  improved  by  the 
connection. 

I  repeat  a  veiy  trite  remark  in  saying,  a  college  is  a  little 
world  within  itself,  as  distinct  from  the  great  community  in 
which  it  is  embosomed,  as  is  an  islet  from  the  main.  Its 
spirit  is  republican.  As  in  all  republics,  so  in  this,  OPINION 
is  the  greatest  power  it  knows.  And  this  is  another,  and 
not  feeble  element  in  that  moral  discipline  of  which  I  am 
speaking.  In  this  little  spirited  democracy  you  have  occa- 
sions enough  to  assert  or  surrender  your  independence  of 
mind,  and  may  fix  your  character  in  that  particular,  by  re- 
sisting  or  succumbing  to  opinion  as  it  almost  daily  shows  itself 
in  some  turn  of  popular  feeling  and  action. 

Opinion  acts  here  of  course,  as  in  all  communities,  in  the 
silent  \vay  of  custom  and  example.  But  there  are  those  who 
love  to  play  the  demagogue,  and  who  will  seize  or  make 
occasions  expressly  to  raise  a  wind  of  popular  feeling,  as  a 
matter  of  ambition,  that  they  may  rise  upon  it,  or  in  some 
way  to  acccomplish  ends  of  their  own.  No  one  goes  through 
his  four  years  without  encountering  more  or  fewer  of  these 
exciting  gales  to  test  his  independence.  They  are  not  unfre- 
quently  directed  against  some  measure  of  the  faculty,  but 
they  blow  in  any  direction  that  caprice  may  dictate.  I  could 
mention  one  or  two  in  which  my  own  class  was  concerned, 
which  tried  the  firmness  of  some  of  the  members ;  but  I  do 
not  care  to  give  the  particulars  of  them  here. 

Some  members  of  the  class  of  18 —  went  out  one  evening 
to  a  certain  place,  and  got  into  a  brawl  with  some  sailors 
and  other  low  fellows.  They  were  arrested  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities and  fined.  As  the  sum  was  considerable,  they,  or 
their  familiars,  proposed  for  their  relief,  to  levy  the  fine  on 
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the  class  ;  which  would  be  about  a  dollar  each.  A.  meeting 
was  called,  and  managed  with  much  address  to  carry  the 
measure  through.  The  authors  of  the  scheme  having  spoken, 
and  the  resolution  being  about  to  be  put,  nemo  contradicente, 
thus  far,  a  member  rose  and  spoke  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  MR.  CHAIRMAN, — I  think  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  how 
this  fine  has  been  incurred.  If  it  has  been  unjustly  imposed, 
I  am  ready  to  vote  for  their  relief.  But  if  gentlemen  have 
allowed  themselves  to  commit  improprieties  demanding  the 
notice  of  the  civil  authorities,  I  for  one  am  not  disposed  to 
sanction  their  misconduct,  nor  to  make  myself  a  party  to  it, 
by  the  measure  proposed.  [Hisses.]  Hisses  are  not  argu- 
ments, Mr.  Chairman ;  with  me,  at  least,  they  are  not,  how- 
ever they  may  be  with  those  who  use  them.  They,  I  doubt 
not,  think  them  weighty,  as  being  the  kind  of  logic  most 
likely  to  be  effective  with  themselves.  [A  voice:  "I  move 
the  gentleman  be  excused,  for  his  part,  since  the  payment  of 
a  dollar  appears  to  be  so  onerous  to  him."]  Nor  am  I  any 
more  to  be  influenced,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  the  insinuation  of 
meanness,  as  though  I  grudged  a  dollar.  I  am  content  to 
bear  that  stigma  in  the  eyes  of  those  whose  magnanimity 
attributes  such  a  motive  to  me.  I  shall  feel  it  much  less 
than  the  self-reproach  I  should  suffer  by  making  myself  an 
abettor  of  such  disgraceful  doings  as  these  mulcted  gentlemen 
are  said  to  have  been  concerned  in  out  at  Dragon.  [Hisses.] 
These,  I  perceive,  are  not  the  mollia  tempora  fandi ;  but  I 
shall  speak  my  mind  notwithstanding,  frankly,  and  I  trust, 
with  good  temper.  But  for  these  interruptions,  I  would  have 
done  it  in  fewer  words.  If  others  choose  to  take  on  them- 
selves the  fine,  and,  along  with  it,  the  credit  of  this  business, 
I  make  no  objection,  certainly  ;  but  for  myself,  I  neither  vote 
nor  pay  the  levy.  And  since  our  honor  is  appealed  to,  I  must 
express  my  surprise  that  the  gentlemen  concerned  should 
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allow  that  appeal  to  be  made.  Honor?  What  does  honor 
in  fact  dictate  in  a  case  of  this  kind  ?  I  pledge  myself  that 
if  ever  /  am  found  in  similar  circumstances,  I  will  deem  it 
honorable  in  me  to  bear  both  the  penalty  and  the  disgrace  of 
my  fault  myself,  without  calling  on  others  to  share  them 
with  me." 

The  speaker  sat  down  amidst  hissing  and  scraping.  No 
one  showed  sufficient  moral  courage  to  sustain  him  :  he  was 
alone  in  the  opposition.  He  did  not  care  for  that.  To  be 
upright  in  one's  position  is  to  stand  stronger  and  more  com- 
fortably,  than  he  who  leans  to  error,  with  a  multitude  to  prop 
him.  The  resolution  was  passed,  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 
However,  when  the  thing  was  done,  one  and  another  began 
to  say,  "  After  all, —  was  right,  and  showed  a  noble  in- 
dependence. We  ought  to  have  supported  him ;  for  secretly 
we  thought  as  he  did."  Whereupon  they  resolved  to  recede 
from  what  they  now  regarded  as  an  imposition,  and,  in  the 
end,  very  few  paid  the  assessment.  So  the  hissed  man,  who 
was  a  minority  of  one  in  the  meeting,  now  found  himself  in 
the  large  majority. 

There  are  moments  when  interest,  prejudice,  and  passion, 
blind  men,  especially  in  masses  ;  and  for  the  time,  the  worse 
appears  the  better  reason :  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  ere 
long  the  mist  will  clear  away,  and  the  right  prevail.  It  can 
never  be  that  the  advocate  of  truth  and  reason  shall  be  per- 
manently disgraced. 

I  have  observed  that  individual,  since  then,  in  his  profes- 
sional and  public  life.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  him 
stemming  the  tide  of  a  mistaken,  but,  for  the  time,  over- 
whelming popular  movement,  that  swept  away  a  thousand 
timid  and  temporizing  minds,  and  spent  its  angry  force  on 
him  ;  and  I  have  seen  him  come  out  of  it  as  the  Eddy-Stone 
lighthouse  survives  the  storm,  standing  erect,  with  a  calm 
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sea  around  it,  the  more  admired  for  the  conflict  it  has  sus- 
tained. 

An  honest  man  is  still  an  unmoved  rock, 
Washed  whiter,  but  not  shaken  with  the  shock. 

It  is  such  men  that  the  university  should  form — cool,  judicious, 
impracticable — so  much  needed  in  public  life.  One  such  man 
in  Congress,  is  worth  a  host  of  those  miserable  trucklers  that 
receive  the  name  of  "dough  faces."  One  such  man  in  the 
Church,  and  in  the  great  cause  of  human  improvement  and 
salvation,  is  worth  a  multitude  of  such  as  are  afraid  to  with- 
stand the  temporary  popularity  of  the  ambitious  or  fanatical 
reformer,  or  crazed  religionist,  who,  passing  through  the  land 
in  his  volcanic  zeal,  leaves  behind  him  only  the  "  phlegraei 
campi,"  the  burnt  fields  of  moral  desolation. 

Religion  has  its  place  too  obviously  to  require  being  men- 
tioned among  the  moral  influences  of  College.  The  Chapel 
services,  especially  on  the  Sabbath,  eloquent,  evangelical,  and 
adapted  to  the  andience,  cannot,  with  the  divine  blessing,  be 
fruitless.  I  have  never  witnessed  in  any  house  of  worship,  a 
profounder  stillness  than  I  remember  sometimes  to  have  wit- 
nessed there.  The  College  Church  is  salt  in  the  fountain ; 
and  often  has  the  Spirit  of  God  been  poured  out  in  connection 
with  its  prayers  and  endeavors.  Among  its  members,  gene- 
rally circumspect,  if  not  always  as  devoted  as  they  should  be, 
there  are  always  some  who  shine  as  lights. 

The  wakeful  solicitude  of  the  government  of  this,  as  of 
most  of  our  colleges,  for  the  morals  of  the  students,  is  gen- 
erally known  and  appreciated.  Many  a  youth  has  been  saved 
from  moral  ruin,  or  strengthened  in  virtue,  by  affectionate  and 
timely  counsels  privately  received  from  the  President,  or  some 
member  of  the  faculty.  Many  opportunities  occur  for  judi- 
cious observations,  on  the  part  of  instructors,  in  connection 
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with  moral  subjects,  voluntarily  discussed  by  the  students  in 
the  way  of  college  duty.  See  an  instance  of  this  in  the  life 
of  Dr.  Dwight,  in  reference  to  infidelity.  I  well  remember 
with  what  impressions  remarks  of  President  Day  were  re- 
ceived, while  Paley's  Natural  Theology  and  Moral  Philosophy 
were  our  text-books  ;  I  was  almost  glad  of  the  defective  prin- 
ciples, on  some  points,  of  the  latter  work,  for  the  sake  of  the 
veiy  clear  and  satisfactory  corrections  they  received.  I  could 
wish  that  remarks  of  a  religious  kind  were  more  often  and 
distinctly  made  than  they  are,  in  the  lecture-rooms  of  all  our 
colleges,  especially  in  connection  with  the  natural  sciences. 
I  know,  indeed,  that  the  instructor  in  natural  philosophy,  or 
natural  history,  is  not  expected  to  teach  ethics,  or  theology ; 
but  surely  any  fact  or  reflection  pertaining  to  natural  theol- 
ogy, may  be  pertinently  introduced  in  connection  with  natural 
science.  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  showeth  his  handy  work  :  does  it  detract  anything 
from  the  propriety  and  dignity  of  a  lecture  on  astronomy  to 
allude  to  that  fact  ?  Professor  Fisher,  lecturing  on  that  sub- 
lime science,  speaking  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  heavenly 
bodies,  remarked,  "  You  may  take  any  number  of  bodies  that 
shall  be  subject  to  these  laws,  and  fling  them  loose  into  space, 
and  they  will  forever  revolve  in  elliptical  orbits,  around  a  com- 
mon centre."  He  paused,  as  if  absorbed  in  wonder,  and  then 
added,  with  emotion,  "  We  may  well  admire  the  mind  that 
could  discover  and  demonstrate  these  laws."  It  needed  a 
word  further,  to  carry  our  thoughts  beyond  the  mere  discov- 
erer, up  to  the  Framer  of  those  laws.  I  doubt  not  his  own 
inward  thought  went  that  length  ;  and  so,  perhaps,  he  may 
have  supposed  the  thought  of  his  pupils  did,  without  sugges- 
tion from  him.  If  it  be  the  reproach  of  an  undevout  admirer 
of  the  most  familiar  face  of  nature,  that  "  the  landscape  has 
his  praise,  but  not  its  author,"  is  it  less  unseemly  to  converse 
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with  the  great  facts  of  science,  and  pay  no-  homage  to  the 
divine  Creator  of  those  facts.  At  a  period  when  our  young 
minds  are  most  susceptible,  and  when  knowledge  is  fresh  to 
us,  and  has  the  charm  of  novelty  as  well  as  of  truth,  shall  we 
then  be  made  acquainted  with  the  secrets  and  the  splendors 
of  the  works  of  God,  without  an  open  and  direct  aim  on  the 
pail  of  the  instructor  to  associate  and  fix  in  all  our  ideas 
and  feelings  those  works  with  Him  ?  Let  science,  and  its 
expounders,  and  its  learners,  do  homage  to  the  God  of  sci- 
ence. I  do  not  mean  to  intimate  that  this  is  not  done,  but 
only  to  suggest  whether  it  may  not  be  done  more  frequently 
and  effectively  than  it  is. 

I  spoke  of  evil  influences.  In  such  an  assemblage  of  young 
men,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  no  corrupters. 
They  are  not  numerous,  ordinarily  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that 
the  youth  of  ordinary  sense  and  virtue  should  be  led  away  by 
them.  Yet  he  may  be  ;  watchfulness  and  caution  are  never 
superfluous  :  they  are  habits  inseparable  from  virtue,  indis- 
pensable to  its  preservation,  and  can  no  more  be  safely  laid 
aside,  on  this  side  of  heaven,  than  the  armor  of  the  soldier 
can,  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Let  the  virtuous  youth 
remember  this. 

To  him  who  is  predisposed  to  immoralities  ;  to  him  of  fa- 
cile temper,  who  has  not  force  of  character  to  say  wo,  when 
sin  is  the  object  of  the  solicitation  ;  to  him  whose  face  colors 
at  a  sneer  where  religion  or  morality  is  the  topic  ;  to  him  who 
dares  not  signify  to  the  idler  and  the  trifler,  if  need  be,  that 
time  is  precious  ;  to  him  that  cannot  feel  that  all  expenditures 
of  money  are  not  for  him  to  emulate  ;  to  him,  in  short,  who 
cannot  exercise  his  senses  to  discern  both  good  and  evil,  and 
has  not  firmness  to  pursue  the  one  and  shun  the  other,  I 
would  say,  The  university  is  to  you  a  place  of  danger. 
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There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  open  vice  during  the  time  1 
was  in  college  ;  there  was  less  when  we  left  than  when  we 
entered.  Some  of  it  had  graduated,  some  of  it  had  been  ex- 
pelled, some  of  it  had  been  forsaken,  especially  during  that 
happy  season  of  religious  influence  of  which  I  shall  speak  in 
another  place.  There  was  a  clique,  not  numerous,  of  dissi- 
pated ones,  who  had  their  convivial  meetings  secretly  ;  from 
which  they  seldom  separated  without  being  nigher  drunk  than 
sober.  Vice  among  them  was  hereditary,  having  been  propa- 
gated downwards  from  class  to  class,  by  the  initiation  into 
their  bad  fraternity,  of  such  as  could  be  found  for  it  among 
new  comers. 

Often  does  the  sin  that  seeks  concealment  during  the  hour 
of  its  indulgence  come  abroad  unwittingly  to  expose  itself, 
and  serve  as  a  beacon  to  others.  The  man  sober  cannot  say 
beforehand  what  shall  not  be  the  behavior  of  the  man  inebri- 
ated, nor  the  debauchee  forestal  the  show  of  his  countenance, 
that  it  shall  not  witness  against  him,  and  declare  his  sin  as 
Sodom.  Among  these  dissipated  ones  there  was  one,  who,  at 
a  certain  stage  of  inebriation  and  convivial  excitement,  would 
sometimes  become  insane  and  unmanageable.  As  we  were 
at  prayers,  one  summer  evening,  a  sensation  was  produced 
by  his  entering  the  chapel  in  this  mad  state.  I  retain  a  vivid 
impression  of  his  tall  and  graceful  figure,  and  burning  cheek, 
and  still  more  burning  eye,  as  he  strode  up  the  aisle  with  his 
hat  on,  and  mounted  to  the  pulpit,  followed  by  one  or  two  of 
his  companions,  trying  to  arrest  him.  He  had  fine  talents, 
and  a  manly  beauty  of  form  and  face  that  is  not  often  ex- 
ceeded. But  dissipation  ruined  him ;  the  habit  continued 
after  he  graduated,  till,  in  the  midst  of  his  days,  death,  sudden 
and  unexpected,  terminated  a  career,  which,  in  a  course  of 
virtue,  could  not  but  have  been  brilliant. 

4* 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MENTAL  DISCIPLINE. 

If  a  dexterous  performance  of  the  manual  operations,  in  many  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  requires  an  apprenticeship  with  diligent  attention  for 
years,  much  more  does  the  training  of  the  powers  of  the  mind  demand 
vigorous,  and  steady,  and  systematic  effort. — Report  on  the  Course  of 
Instruction  in  Yale  College,  1828. 

THE  great  ends  of  an  academic  education  are  mental  fur- 
niture and  mental  discipline, — the  acquisition  of  materials, 
and  the  ability  to  use  them.  The  latter  is  more  important 
than  the  former  ;  it  is  mental  power,  rather  than  mental  fur- 
niture, that  makes  one  man  greater  than  another. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  make  the  student  properly  appreciate 
this.  He  goes  to  college,  as  he  supposes,  merely  to  acquire 
knowledge  and  be  learned.  But  a  man  may  be  learned,  he 
may  have  acquired  a  large  amount  of  information  on  a  variety 
of  subjects  pertaining  to  letters,  or  to  science,  and  yet  not  be 
educated.  Education  rightly  defined,  is  the  development  and 
discipline  of  the  mental  faculties,  not  the  mere  accumulation 
of  ideas.  A.  B.  has  read  through  the  college  library,  shelf 
by  shelf,  and  alcove  by  alcove.  Is  he  therefore  an  educated 
man  1  Not  necessarily.  I  have  known  such  an  one,  whose 
mind,  crowded  and  chaotic,  resembled  a  house  into  which 
the  furniture  of  half  the  town  had  been  thrown  on  an  alarm 
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of  fire.  He  had  gathered  a  vast  quantity  of  matters  and 
things  into  the  omnium  gatherum  of  his  memory  ;  there  was 
almost  no  literary  subject  on  which  he  could  not  give  you 
information  ;  he  was  a  good  index  rerum,  or  book  of  ref- 
erence, and  was  reputed  to  be  learned  ;  and  yet  he  could  not 
write  a  lucid  treatise  on  any  subject,  make  an  able  speech, 
or  manage  an  argument  with  the  ability  of  an  ordinary  com- 
mon-sense man.  Want  of  discipline  was  his  grand  defect. 
Materials  are  indeed  indispensable  ;  but  of  what  value  are 
they  without  ability  to  use  them  ?  Furniture,  well  arranged, 
is  desirable  ;  but  a  confused  house  is  as  inconvenient  as  a 
vacant  one.  Without  skill  to  analyze,  select,  combine,  ar- 
range, embellish,  accumulated  learning  is  only  an  embarrass- 
ment. Ignorant  people  wonder  that  it  should  take  so  long 
to  acquire  an  education, — four  whole  years  at  college !  But 
besides  that  art  is  long,  it  is  no  short  work,  nor  superficial 
training,  that  can  impart  method  and  power  to  mind.  The 
lime  is  not  too  long  for  discipline,  even  supposing  it  too  long 
for  learning. 

The  course  of  study  pursued  at  Yale  is  eminently  adapted 
to  this  end ;  and  every  true  friend  of  learning  rejoices  that 
when,  a  few  years  since,  the  notion  was  getting  abroad  that 
our  old  collegiate  systems  were  antiquated,  and  ought  to  be 
abandoned  for  others  more  modern,  and  better  suited  to  this 
advanced  and  stirring  age  of  the  world,  and  especially  that 
the  ancient  languages  should  be  discarded,  Yale  came  forth 
with  such  an  expose  on  the  subject  as  put  it  quite  to  rest, 
and  saved  our  country  from  the  adoption  and  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  superficial  schemes  proposed.  It  was  a  service 
worthy  of  our  venerable  alma  mater,  and  of  the  rank  she 
holds  among  our  seats  of  learning.  "  Drink  deep  or  taste 
not  the  Pierian  spring."  Shallowness  is  the  parent  of  con- 
ceitedness,  and  it  were  a  mischief  not  easy  to  be  estima- 
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ted,  to  give  our  professional  and  public  men,  generally,  a 
flimsy  education. 

The  student  that  is  carried  through  this  course,  with  fidelity 
on  his  part,  finds  himself,  at  the  end,  possessed  of  a  well 
tutored  mind.  His  memory,  his  taste,  his  imagination,  have 
been  exercised  in  the  classics  ;  his  knowledge  of  words,  and 
of  the  philosophy  of  language,  is  greatly  extended,  and  he 
understands  his  own  English  better  than  would  be  possible 
to  him,  being  ignorant  of  those  venerable  generic  tongues. 
The  mathematics  have  tasked  his  powers  in  the  way  of  fixed 
attention,  and  exact  and  lucid  demonstration.  Were  I  to 
name  the  book  which,  of  all  human  studies,  left  its  effect 
most  distinct  upon  my  intellectual  consciousness,  it  would  be 
Euclid, — of  which  President  Day  remarks,  "  A  more  finished 
specimen  of  clear  and  exact  logic  has,  perhaps,  never  been 
produced."*  The  physical  sciences,  intellectual  and  moral 
philosophy,  logic,  rhetoric,  composition,  debate,  are  all  obvi- 
ously and  deeply  concerned  in  the  due  development  of  the 
various  faculties  of  the  mind.  They  all  contribute,  indeed, 
to  enrich  the  mind  with  knowledge,  and  in  that  view  are  in- 
dispensable in  an  education  worthy  to  be  called  liberal ;  but 
they  might  more  easily  be  foregone  as  mental  treasures  than 
as  means  of  discipline. 

He  that  asks,  of  what  use  is  this  or  that  branch  of  aca- 
demic learning  to  me,  since  it  is  not  to  be  used  in  the  pro- 
fession I  shall  practice,  asks  a  question  fit  only  for  a  rustic. 
No  knowledge  can  be  indifferent  to  mind,  however  it  may 
be  to  the  mere  routine  of  a  specific  calling.  I*  is  knowledge, 
with  the  discipline  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  it,  that 
makes  the  man ;  and  as  the  man  manages  the  profession, 
nothing  that  is  not  indifferent  to  the  man  can  be  indifferent 
to  the  profession. 

*  Preface  to  his  Algebra, 
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Were  I  to  specify  what  I  conceive  to  have  been  the  great- 
est  defect  in  the  course  at  Yale,  at  the  time  I  was  there, 
(whatever  may  be  the  fact  at  present,)  I  should  say  it  was  a 
too  great  neglect  of  literary  criticism.  In  reading  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Classics,  we  were  required  to  understand  their 
grammatical  construction,  and  give  correct  translations  of 
them ;  but  their  beauties  and  defects  as  compositions  were 
never  remarked  upon.  What,  but  to  improve  our  taste,  is 
one  of  the  great  objects  of  reading  the  classics  ?  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  student,  in  the  unripeness  of 
his  judgment,  and  of  his  scholarship,  will  sufficiently  per- 
ceive  those  beauties  and  defects  of  himself;  is  it  then  imper- 
tinent to  the  teacher's  office,  is  it  a  work  of  supererogation 
on  his  part,  to  make  them  the  subject  of  at  least  occasional 
and  passing  comment  from  the  chair  ?  Or  would  it  be  beneath 
the  dignity  of  collegiate  study,  if  the  professors  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  and  literature  should  sometimes  give  a 
social  turn  to  recitations  ?  It  is  not  for  me  to  suggest  the 
mode.  But  suppose  admired  passages  were  selected,  at  times, 
with  special  reference  to  their  qualities  as  compositions.  If 
taken  from  without  the  range  of  the  authors,  or  the  books, 
ordinarily  read  in  the  collegiate  course,  it  might  be  well,  as 
such  selections  would  have  greater  freshness,  and  would  be 
less  likely  to  be  found  in  vulgar  translations,  with  their  anno- 
tators.  Let  them  be  well  studied,  and  then  let  each  student, 
in  the  freest  manner,  give  his  judgment  on  them,  or  let  this 
be  done,  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  by  a  number  of  the 
members  designated  for  the  purpose  in  rotation,  the  profes- 
sor adding  his.  In  some  such  occasional  exercise  as  this 
might  not  both  the  pleasure  and  the  benefit  of  the  study  of 
the  classics  be  enhanced  ? 

English  classical  literature  was,  in  like  manner,  too  much 
neglected.  I  should  say  it  was  entirely  neglected,  except 
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in  the  use  of  Irving  on  Composition,  and  Blair's  Rhetoric. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  added,  that  we  wrote  debates  and  com- 
positions.  The  latter  were  criticised  by  the  tutors.  There 
is  not  time,  indeed,  for  everything ;  yet  might  there  not  be 
an  occasional  exercise  of  the  kind  I  am  speaking  of,  under 
the  direction  of  the  professor  of  Rhetoric  and  English  Lit- 
erature ?  And  I  would  like  to  have,  not  only  the  most  re- 
markable  productions  of  our  language,  in  every  kind  of  writing, 
brought  under  review,  but  also  whatever  is  peculiar  to  the 
several  ages  of  our  literature.  Every  age  has  its  fashion  in 
letters,  as  in  dress  and  manners  ;  and  youthful  writers  are 
more  apt  to  be  taken  with  what  is  fashionable  in  their  day 
than  with  what  is  excellent.  They  need  to  be  exercised  to 
discern  between  what  is  beautiful,  and  true,  and  permanent, 
and  what  is  accidental  and  ephemeral.  We  wonder  at  the 
elaborate  pedantry  with  which  the  most  admired  productions  of 
the  age  preceding  that  of  Queen  Anne  were  loaded  ;  yet,  at 
the  time,  it  was  regarded  as  the  perfection  of  style ;  and  to  have 
written  otherwise  would  have  been  considered  as  showing  lack 
of  learning,  or  want  of  taste.  What  are  the  prevailing  cha- 
racteristics of  the  literature  of  our  own  age  ?  Setting  aside 
the  trash  and  scum  that  are  beneath  criticism,  what  are  the 
intellectual,  moral,  and  classic  merits  of  the  books  that  aspire 
to  the  first  rank  among  the  productions  of  the  day  ?  The 
volumes,  home-born  and  imported,  which  are  labelled  "choice 
reading,"  and  are  lauded  by  the  reviewers ;  the  illustrated 
"  annuals,"  and  embellished  magazines,  which  load  our  center- 
tables  ;  in  fine,  the  various  productions  which  make  up  the 
literature  of  the  day,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  affect,  favora- 
bly or  unfavorably,  the  forming  taste  of  the  young  literati  of 
our  country, — do  they  not  demand  some  notice  from  those 
who  preside  over  study  in  the  high  places  of  classic  learn- 
ing? A  prominent  feature,  perhaps  the  most  prominent,  in 
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the  current  productions  of  the  press,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
power  over  literary  feeling,  exists  in  the  form  of  quarterly 
reviews.  I  should  like  to  see  those  reviews  subjected  to  as 
strict  and  bold  a  scrutiny,  by  competent  persons  at  our  seats 
of  learning,  as  are  the  authors  and  the  subjects  which  they 
affect  to  handle.  I  refer  to  foreign  reviews,  and  to  those  of 
Britain  more  especially,  rather  than  to  American,  though 
these  I  would  include.  They  might  be  found  faulty  in  more 
respects  than  one;  but  the  point  in  which  I  would  have 
them  particularly  noticed,  is  their  style.  They  exhibit,  it  is 
true,  considerable  diversity  in  this  respect,  being  the  produc- 
tion of  numerous  hands.  They  have,  however,  their  presi- 
ding genius,  and  their  "leading  articles,"  giving  tone  and 
character  to  the  whole.  Every  periodical  has  its  ascertain- 
able  distinctive  character,  its  unity  prevailing  over  subordi- 
nate diversities,  however  numerous  its  writers.  Addison's 
Spectator,  though  by  various  hands,  is  like  itself  throughout. 
So  are  the  Reviews.  To  hazard  my  own  judgment  on  them, 
I  should  say,  they  are  not  the  best  models  for  young  writers. 
Besides  their  arrogance  and  dogmatizing,  often,  in  matters 
of  opinion,  and  of  taste,  the  rapidity,  and  force,  and  majesty 
of  diction,  which  they  affect,  are  not  the  simplicity,  ease,  and 
naturalness,  which  are  the  true  charm  of  style.  And  from 
considerable  observation,  I  am  led  to  think  that  a  reading- 
room,  filled  with  quarterlies  and  monthlies,  is  not  the  place  for 
the  young  student  to  perfect  himself  in  composition.* 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  referred  to  the  Course  of  Instruction 
appended  to  the  latest  catalogue  of  Yale,  and  am  gratified  to  find  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  particular  under  consideration.  There  is  now, 
we  are  informed,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Oration  of  Demosthenes  for 
the  Crown ;  besides  other  lectures  and  occasional  instruction  from  the 
professors  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  in  connection  with  recitations  in  those 
languages.  Also,  a  series  of  lectures,  by  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric,  on 
the  principal  English  authors. 
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And  I  have  further  to  suggest  whether  it  is  not  incumbent 
on  our  elder  universities  to  foster  in  their  sons  a  distinctive 
American  literature  ?  I  am  too  little  of  a  politician  to  feel 
much  interest  in  Native  Americanism  in  politics  ;  but  I  do 
wish  we  had  more  Americanism  in  our  literary  feeling.  Why 
should  we  not  have  a  literature  as  peculiarly  our  own,  as  cha- 
racteristic of  us,  as  has  England,  France,  or  any  other  coun- 
try ?  Do  our  history,  our  institutions,  spirit,  manners,  scenery, 
so  unlike  what  does,  or  ever  did  pertain  to  any  other  people, 
afford  no  basis,  or  material,  for  such  a  literature  ?  It  is  true, 
we  cannot  create  from  these  materials  just  such  a  literature 
as  that  of  England,  or  some  other  country.  Nor  is  that  the 
object;  it  must  be  of  and  like  ourselves,  to  be  American. 
We  have  but  to  embody  American  character,  incident,  and 
scenery,  to  produce  the  result  required ;  and  that  done,  truth- 
fully and  well,  we  shall  have  a  literature  to  which  neither 
ourselves  nor  foreigners  will  be  indifferent.  I  have  some- 
times dropped  in  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  paintings,  in  New 
York,  by  our  native  artists ;  and  I  have  observed  there,  that 
those  pictures  the  subjects  of  which  were  strictly  American, 
and  especially  such  as  exhibited  American  manners,  drew 
more  attention,  and  imparted  more  pleasure,  than  the  entire 
collection  besides  ;  and  from  that  hint  I  gather  that  those 
productions  of  the  pen  which  shall  be  most  instinct  with  the 
spirit  and  manners  of  Americans,  will  be  the  most  certain  of 
securing  the  popular  regard.  In  this  want,  as  yet,  to  a  great 
extent,  of  a  national  literature,  and  of  a  passion  for  it,  we  are 
an  anomaly  among  the  nations.  The  Scotch  are  united  to 
the  English  geographically  and  politically  :  we  are  separated 
from  them  by  an  eighth  part  of  the  earth's  circumference,  and 
are  politically  removed  from  them  farther  still ;  yet  the  Scotch 
have  maintained  a  literature  of  their  own,  in  every  kind  of 
writing,  down  to  the  present  moment.  Their  libraries,  public 
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and  private,  are  filled  with  Scottish  authors  ;  their  proudest 
monuments  are  reared  to  their  literary  men  ;  and  to  speak 
with  admiration  of  their  gifted  writers  is  to  gain  admission  to 
their  warmest  hospitality.  We,  on  the  contrary,  so  far  from 
fostering  a  literature  of  our  own,  are  doing  a  thousand  fold 
more  to  encourage  foreign  than  to  encourage  native  pens. 
Of  English  books,  particularly,  what  ship-loads  do  we  import ! 
It  is  foreign  books,  invested  with  a  factitious  interest  as  for- 
eign, (often  their  only  merit,)  and  which  cost  nothing  for  copy- 
right, that  engage  the  first  attention  of  our  interested  book- 
sellers, and  are  most  unhesitatingly  purchased  by  the  million. 
Thus  by  a  wholesale  and  ceaseless  speculation  on  a  perverted 
public  taste,  which  itself  creates  and  feeds,  "  the  trade"  en- 
riches itself,  at  the  expense  of  a  worthier  literature  of  our 
own.  For  this  blind  and  boundless  patronage  of  foreign  au- 
thors tends  greatly  to  forestal,  disparage,  and  dishearten  native 
talent.  Like  some  vast  irruption  of  water,  it  covers  and  pre- 
occupies our  proper  soil,  with  flood  and  mud,  to  a  depth  that 
nothing  native  can  take  root  and  flourish  in  it. 

It  might  be  some  compensation  to  our  national  pride 
home,  if  not  to  our  credit  abroad,  if  this  imported  literatu 
were  of  any  value — as  to  a  great  extent  it  is  not.  Of  that 
we  fetch  from  the  gay,  debauched  metropolis  of  France,  I  will 
not  speak — except  to  say  of  the  most  of  it,  that  its  translators 
and  re-publishers  are  destitute,  either  of  conscience  and  pat- 
riotism, or  else  of  judgment.  But  how  much  worthier  of  our 
regard  are  seven-tenths  of  that  from  the  great  Babel  of  our 
mother  land  1  I  have  no  wish,  certainly,  to  speak  with  dis- 
respect of  English  literature  ;  but  I  do  think  it  greatly  over- 
rated by  us.  I  refer  to  that  of  the  present  day.  As  for  their 
elder  and  better  authors,  they  are  as  much  ours  as  theirs  :  we 
never  sent  to  England  for  them,  but  brought  them  with  us. 
Their  present  literature,  collectively  regarded,  is,  in  a  rhetor- 
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ical  point  of  view,  wordy  and  feeble  ;  in  thought,  superficial 
and  common-place  ;  in  morality,  good  and  bad.  I  know  not 
which  of  these  latter  qualities  predominates  :  I  fear,  the  bad. 
And,  unhappily,  we  make  room  for  it  in  both  kinds  ;  and  are 
more  tolerant  of  the  bad,  being  foreign,  than  we  would  be  of 
the  same  in  native  authors — as  if  evil  communications  did 
not  corrupt  good  manners,  whencesoever  they  come.  How 
little  is  the  greater  part  even  of  the  best  of  it  adapted  to  our 
character  and  circumstances  ;  being  written  with  reference 
to  a  state  of  society  quite  unknown  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
Why  must  our  very  children  be  furnished  chiefly  with  books 
which  tell  them  only  of  kings,  nobles,  cottagers,  and  beggars, 
and  inculcate  sentiments  and  duties  pertaining  to  relations  to 
which  such  are  the  parties  ? 

The  truth  is,  the  English  press  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
so  far,  with  some  exceptions,  is  not  likely  to  fill  a  large  space 
in  the  retrospective  eye  of  future  generations.  It  sympathizes 
feverishly  with  the  existing  internal  condition  of  the  country, 
and  does  not  rise  above  it.  England  is  ill  at  ease  within  her- 
self. There  exists  there  a  state  of  things  such  as  stirs  and 
chafes  the  general  mind,  but  not  such  as  arouses  it  to  great 
,thought  and  effort ;  nor  yet  such  as  suffers  it  to  exercise  itself 
in  an  easy,  undisturbed  serenity.  It  is  just  a  state  of  things 
the  most  unfavorable  to  every  sort  of  felicitous  development  of 
mind,  spontaneous  or  forced.  The  serious  mind  of  the  nation 
is  occupied  chiefly,  and  in  detail,  with  the  strifes  and  jeal- 
ousies, political  and  religious,  of  the  time,  while  scores  of 
trifling  pens  are  employed  only  to  amuse  and  to  corrupt. 

In  the  absence  of  such  exercises  as  I  have  been  speaking 
of,  from  the  collegiate  course,  a  number  of  us  formed  a  lite- 
rary club,  which  we  called  the  Elliptic  Club,  from  the  form 
of  the  table  around  which  we  sat.  The  Professor  of  Rhe- 
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toric  kindly  consented  to  meet  with  us,  as  our  president. 
We  critcised  authors,  discussed  literary  subjects,  and  wrote 
essays.  The  Elliptic  Club  will  be  remembered  by  us  as  a 
pleasant  and  profitable  association. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


HABITS   OF   STUDY. 

Still  he  reads,  and  still  the  moon 

On  the  church-yard's  mound  doth  shine : 

The  brook  is  still  demurely  singing, 

Again  the  belfry  bell  is  ringing, 

'Tis  nine  o'clock,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine. 

Wordsworth. 

HAVING  spoken  of  the  proper  ends  of  study,  I  have  now 
to  observe,  that,  by  some  those  ends  are  wholly  lost,  and  by 
others  very  imperfectly  attained,  in  consequence  of  their  de- 
fective views  and  faulty  habits. 

Some  fail  through  lack  of  diligence  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  course.  Application  and  thoroughness  are  specially 
important  at  this  period.  The  whole  course  is  accomplished 
with  increasing  ease  and  pleasure,  or  with  growing  embar- 
rassment, according  as  you  are  diligent  or  remiss  at  the  out- 
set. This  is  obvious  when  it  is  considered,  first,  that  studies, 
often,  are  consecutive  and  concatenated.  Previous  attain- 
ments are  stepping-stones  to  those  which  follow.  You  must 
ascend  one  elevation,  and  then  a  second,  and  so  on  to  the 
final  altitude,  to  which  you  could  no  more  mount,  except  by 
stages  and  degrees,  than  you  could  climb  the  upright  front  of 
East  Rock,  or  the  Palisades.  You  cannot,  for  example, 
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invert  the  order  of  Geometry,  and  study  it  backwards,  or 
break  into  its  series  of  propositions  anywhere  and  travel 
through  the  remainder.  How  many  previous  truths  are  to 
be  ascertained  before  you  can  demonstrate  the  xlviith  ? 
Again,  lessons  lengthen  as  you  proceed.  And  very  properly, 
because  it  is  supposed  that,  as  your  years,  acquisitions,  and 
mental  power  increase,  you  are  able  to  accomplish  more. 
If,  therefore,  you  suffer  yourself  to  be  indolent  and  imperfect 
through  the  first  two  or  three  terms,  increasing  labor,  with 
increasing  imperfection,  irksomeness,  and  eventual  discour- 
agement, will  atttend  you  to  the  last.  The  habit,  too,  of  in- 
dolence,  once  allowed,  is  apt  to  be  perpetuated.  Start  well 
if  you  would  run  well. 

One  of  my  most  amiable  classmates,  now  deceased,  was  la- 
menting to  me,  a  few  years  since,  his  failure  in  this  way,  of 
the  full  benefit  of  college  study.  He  had  good  talents  nat- 
urally ;  but  not  being  duly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
application  at  the  beginning,  found  himself  drifting  to  the 
rear,  sinking,  relatively  and  positively,  in  scholarship  ;  and, 
becoming  discouraged,  contented  himself  at  length  with  get- 
ting only  decently  through  the  course  ;  which  indeed  was  all 
he  could  do.  Had  the  consequences  followed  him  no  further 
than  to  the  distribution  of  the  college  honors,  his  regret  would 
have  been  less  ;  but  he  felt  them  ever  after.  He  was  indeed 
not  unknown,  nor  unhonored,  in  his  profession ;  but  was  con- 
scious of  falling  far  short  of  the  usefulness  and  credit  in  it 
to  which  he  might  have  attained,  but  for  that  early  neglect. 
His  has  been  the  history  of  many. 

There  are  various  habits  observable  in  students,  in  diffe- 
rent degrees  unfavorable  to  success  ;  of  which  the  memory 
of  any  one  who  has  passed  through  college,  may  furnish  him 
with  instances. 

Among  the  worst  of  these,  is  mental  sloth.     If  indolence 
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be  natural  to  man,  and  if  mental  labor  be  that  to  which,  of 
all  kinds  of  labor,  we  are  naturally  most  averse,  we  must  of 
course  expect  to  meet  with  more  or  less  of  this  vice  at  col- 
lege. Industry  is,  I  think,  the  prevailing  virtue  ;  but  there 
are  those,  more  or  fewer,  who  might,  without  doubt,  be  more 
fully,  or  more  profitably  occupied  ;  and  there  are  instances  of 
downright  laziness,  to  which  I  now  particularly  refer.  These 
lazzaroni,  to  whom  mental  labor  is  as  grateful  as  the  tread- 
mill to  the  convict, — by  what  shifts  they  hang  on,  and  get 
through,  and  are  lettered  A.  B.  at  last,  is  more  than  I  can 
tell.  Their  only  merit  as  scholars  is,  that  they  have  obeyed 
each  summons  of  the  bell,  occupied  their  seats  among  their 
classmates  in  the  recitation-rooms  and  lecture -rooms,  bur- 
lesqued the  classics  in  inimitable  translations,  stared  at  dia- 
grams as  if  they  were  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  been  respect- 
ful to  their  tutors,  and  broken  no  law,  except  the  great  law 
of  being  studious.  They  have  spent  their  four  years,  and 
might  as  well  have  slept  the  whole.  Quid  enim  isti  aliud 
agunt,  nisi  totos  dies  per  inertiam  perdunt,  atque  ita  vivunt, 
ut  stertere  potius,  quam  ullo  pacto  vivere  videantur.*  Perhaps 
it  is  well  that  some  such  are  graduated  ;  and  if  any  blame 
the  Faculty  for  giving  them  a  degree,  I  am  disposed  to  find 
an  amiable  reason  for  it.  As  every  pond  must  have  its  shal- 
low margin,  every  ream  its  outside  refuse  quire,  every  pro- 
cession its  hindmost  walkers,  so  there  must  be  some  worst, 
as  well  as  best  scholars  ;  and  it  may  be  well  that  these,  rather 
than  others,  inferior  to  them,  perhaps,  by  nature,  but  superior 
in  industry  and  in  scholarship,  and  on  the  whole,  not  deci- 
dedly unworthy  of  a  degree,  should  be  ranked  the  very  last. 

But  how  are  these  "  sons  that  cause  shame,"  to  be  commis- 
erated !     Where  all  are  running  a  race,  they  are  lagging  and 

*  Cicero. 
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ashamed.  Time  goes  with  them  "  like  Gresham  cars,  with 
legs  for  wheels."  They  feel  none  of  the  pleasure  of  acqui- 
sition, none  of  the  stimulus  of  success ;  nothing  of  gratified 
sensibility  to  honorable  distinction ;  nothing  of  an  approving 
conscience  and  self-respect.  Those  years,  so  full  of  interest 
to  others,  what  a  weariness  to  them ;  and  what  a  past  and 
future  are  they  presented  with,  as  they  reach  the  terminus  of 
their  college  course,  and  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the 
world,  looking  back  upon  opportunities  unimproved,  and  out 
upon  the  theatre  of  life,  for  which  they  are  so  miserably  pre- 
pared !  An  education  little  more  than  nominal  has  cost  them 
as  much  time,  as  much  money,  and  ten  times  as  much  vexa- 
tion, as  that  of  the  very  best  scholar  in  the  class. 

There  is  a  reflection,  obvious,  but  not  trivial,  of  a  French 
writer,  which  the  young  student,  with  such  examples  before 
him,  will  do  well  to  remember : 

TJne  heure  n'est  pas  la  meme  pour  1'homme  qui  dort,  pour 
1'homme  qui  veille,  pour  1'homme  oisif,  pour  1'homme  occupe, 
pour  celui  qui  jouit,  pour  celui  qui  soufFre  :  si  1'on  est  ainsi 
presque  maitre  de  changer  la  duree  du  temps  par  son  emploi, 
on  1'est  encore  plus  de  fixer  son  utilite.* 

Superficial  study  is,  next  to  idleness,  perhaps,  unfavorable 
to  scholarship.  A  lesson  skimmed  over,  or  got  with  improper 
helps,  and  for  present  recitation,  is  of  very  little  worth  ;  it  has 
tasked  nothing  but  the  memory,  and  that  so  slightly,  that  it 
lies  upon  its  surface  as  the  dew  upon  the  ground — it  soon  eva- 
porates. It  has  added  nothing  to  your  mental  power ;  it  has  di- 
minished none  of  the  difficulty  of  your  future  progress.  There 

*  An  hour  is  not  the  same  to  the  man  asleep,  to  the  man  awake,  to  the 
man  that  is  idle,  to  the  man  that  is  occupied,  to  him  who  enjoys,  to  him 
who  suffers  ;  if,  then,  it  is  almost  in  our  power  to  change  the  duration  of 
time  by  the  manner  in  which  we  spend  it,  still  more  is  it  to  determine  its 
utility. — Count  Segur. 
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are  those  who  will  avail  themselves  of  any  labor-saving  means 
they  can.  Translations  lend  them  furtive  aid  in  the  Ian- 
guages  ;  prepared  solutions  help  them  in  the  mathematics ;  or 
they  ask  assistance  from  their  fellows.  This  is  unfair,  too, 
among  honorable  competitors.  I  remember  a  Freshman,  of 
a  class  below  us,  who  kept  a  printing  apparatus  at  his  room, 
and  used  to  strike  off  translations,  such  as  they  were,  of  lan- 
guage lessons,  on  slips,  which  he  sold  at  six  and  a  quarter 
cents  each.  These  slips,  laid  in  the  text-book,  would  escape 
detection  by  the  tutor.  I  never  meet  with  that  student  since, 
without  thinking  of  his  printing  press. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  trashy  literature  of  the  day  should  find 
readers  within  the  walls  of  a  college  ;  yet  it  is  thus  that  some 
spend  too  much  of  their  valuable  time.  As  an  instance  of 
this,  I  am  going  to  repeat  here  a  great  story.  A  graduate  of 
Harvard  told  me  that,  during  his  college  life,  he  read  three 
thousand  volumes  of  fiction.  "  Three  Thousand!"  you  ex- 
claim ;  "  impossible  !  he  must  have  said  three  hundred" 
Three  thousand,  he  assured  me  ;  and  his  veracity  is  unques- 
tionable. Nor  did  the  evident  regret  with  which  he  spoke 
of  it  admit  of  any  motive  to  exaggerate.  But  let  us  see  if  it 
be  possible  ;  and  if  it  be,  the  well  known  insatiate  appetite, 
the  mania,  of  novel-reading,  in  some  persons,  makes  it  proba- 
ble. In  four  years,  including  one  leap-year,  there  are  1461 
days  ;  he  had  then,  to  read  but  two  volumes  and  a  fraction 
daily,  Sundays  included.  Rising  early,  and  reading  far  into  the 
night,  he  was  able  to  do  this.  He  used,  he  said,  to  run  into 
Boston,  on  his  feet,  every  evening  during  twilight,  to  the  book 
shops  and  circulating  libraries,  to  return  volumes  and  ob- 
tain others.  I  had  thought  this  an  unparalleled  instance  in 
the  history  of  novel-reading — as  among  students  I  hope  it  is. 
But  happening  to  speak  of  it  to  a  friend,  he  mentioned  the 
following ;  Being  with  two  gentlemen  at  a  book  store  in 
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New  York,  at  which  was  kept  a  circulating  library,  one  of 
them  remarked  that  an  acquaintance  of  his  was  accustomed 
to  read  two  hundred  volumes  of  novels  a  year.  The  other 
thought  it  incredible.  The  first,  turning  to  the  bookseller, 
asked  what  was  the  largest  number  of  volumes  drawn  by  one 
person  from  his  library,  in  a  year.  Referring  to  his  books,  he 
found  that  a  certain  lady  had  taken  four  hundred  and  fifty  sets, 
mostly  two-volumed,  making  about  nine  hundred  volumes. 
This  would  amount,  in  four  years  to  3600 ;  so  that  the  fair  one 
beat  the  collegian  by  six  hundred. 

The  student,  cannot  ordinarily,  with  due  attention  to  pre- 
scribed studies,  read  many  books,  of  any  sort ;  let  what  he 
does  read  be  worth  reading.  As  for  novels,  I  except  a  few, 
such  as  Scott's,  and  some  others,  but,  for  the  generality  of 
them,  suum  cuique,  leave  them  to  those  for  whom  they  are 
designed — the  shallow-brained  and  shallow-hearted ;  they  are 
not  made  for  mind,  but  for  the  lack  of  it. 

"  Time  flies  while  we  talk."  Many  is  the  hour  that  goes 
sociably,  instead  of  studiously.  And  not  unfrequently  it  is  the 
gifted  mind  that  suffers  the  greatest  loss  in  this  way.  The  boon 
companion,  the  fascinating  talker*  draws  a  company  about 
him,  which  he  finds  it  not  easy  to  exclude,  or  to  dismiss,  at 
pleasure ;  and  with  a  just  perception  of  the  worth  of  time, 
and  oft  chiding  himself  for  its  loss,  he  comes  at  last  to  wish, 
either,  that  he  had  been  less  attractive,  or  less  civil.  "  Busy" 
is  a  hard  word  to  utter,  often,  though  heart,  and  conscience, 
and  the  college  clock  require  it.  A  resolve  was  once  passed 
by  our  class,  nem.  con.,  I  think,  (which  nem.  con.  is  often 
egregiously  mistaken  for  unanimity,)  that  any  member  might 
say  Busy,  and  no  offence  be  taken.  An  hour  after,  I  found  it 
convenient  to  answer  a  rap  at  my  door  with  this  authorized 
dissyllable,  not  knowing,  nor  imagining,  who  might  be  the 
person  of  the  honor  of  whose  visit  I  was  thus  depriving  my- 
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self;  but  I  was  made  to  know  in  due  time ;  for  on  going  abroad, 
and  meeting  with  a  very  worthy  classmate,  with  whom  I  had 
always  been  on  terms  of  intimacy,  I  found  him  affected  with 
something  more  than  what  Webster  defines  a  miff  to  be — "  a 
sliglii  degree  of  resentment," — he  was  absolutely  angry. 

I  have  in  mind  individuals  to  whom  the  beginning  of  the 
foregoing  paragraph  would  be  applicable — young  men,  talented 
and  not  indifferent  to  study,  but  unfortunately  too  social  and 
companionable,  and  at  the  same  time  of  too  delicate  or  gen- 
erous civility,  to  avoid  a  heavier  tax  upon  their  time  than  they 
could  afford.  For  the  benefit  of  such,  I  shall  give  here  the 
well  known  anecdote  of  Paley  :  "  I  spent,"  said  he  "  the  first 
two  years  of  my  undergraduateship  happily,  but  unprofitably ; 
I  was  constantly  in  society,  where  we  were  not  immoral,  but 
idle,  and  rather  expensive.  At  the  commencement  of  my 
third  year,  however,  after  having  left  the  usual  party  at  rather 
a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  I  was  awakened  at  five  in  the 
morning,  by  one  of  my  companions,  who  stood  at  my  bedside 
and  said,  *  Paley,  I  have  been  thinking  what  a  fool  you  are. 
I  could  do  nothing,  probably,  if  I  were  to  try,  and  can  afford 
the  life  I  lead  :  you  could  do  every  thing,  and  cannot  afford  it. 
I  have  had  no  sleep  during  the  whole  night,  on  account  of 
these  reflections,  and  am  now  come  solemnly  to  inform  you 
that,  if  you  persist  in  your  indolence,  I  must  renounce  your 
society.'  ': 

There  is  a  truth  confessed  in  this  anecdote  which  is  worth 
remarking  here :  namely,  that  talents  will  accomplish  no- 
thing  without  industry.  Had  Paley  persisted  in  his  idle  way, 
whatever  natural  gifts  his  university  friends  might  have  dis- 
covered in  him,  it  is  certain  that  the  world  never  would  have 
heard  of  him  as  a  distinguished  philosopher  and  learned 
divine.  Achievements  are  the  result  of  talent  and  industry 
combined ;  the  talent  without  the  industry  is  as  barren  of  re- 
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suits  as  the  industry  without  the  talent,  with  this  additional 
unhappiness,  that  with  the  talent  responsibility  is  coupled,  and 
the  blame  of  its  neglect ;  yet  how  often  is  the  youth  to  be 
met  with,  who,  possessing  a  superior  genius,  as  he  imagines, 
relies  on  that  as  sufficient  to  make  him  eminent.  He  scorns 
to  labor  up  the  steep  of  knowlege,  as  if  for  him  to  arrive  at 
learning  and  distinction  by  the  toilsome  methods  which  others 
use,  were  an  impeachment  of  his  talents.  Labor  is  the 
drudgery  of  common  minds  ;  but,  for  him,  it  is  "  the  divinity 
that  stirs  within  him,"  that  is  to  make  him  famous. 

Ah  !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar ! 

Let  the  youth  who  indolently  reposes  on  his  native  gifts 
know  that  these  lines  are  not  the  conviction  of  a  block-head, 
conscious  of  his  inability  to  rise  ;  they  are  the  sigh  of  genius, 
hopeless  of  fame  except  by  toil.  Henry  Kirke  White,  in  his 
Ode  to  Genius,  represents  it  as  severely  studious  : — 

" By  his  lonely  lamp  he  sits, 

At  solemn  midnight  when  the  peasant  sleeps." 

The  fact  is,  true  genius  is  naturally  active  and  industrious. 
It  may  be  diverted  for  a  while,  as  in  Paley ;  but  it  soon  betakes 
itself  to  labor,  with  eagerness  and  patience,  and  by  what  it 
does,  rather  than  by  an  indolent  presumption  of  what  it  could 
do,  makes  itself  confessed.  And  the  modesty  of  true  genius, 
as  well  as  its  irrepressibleness,  is  proverbial.  A  just  con- 
fidence in  one's  abilities,  resulting  from  consciousness  and 
self-knowledge,  is  desirable  ;  but  a  conceit  of  talent,  coupled 
with  vanity  and  indolence,  or  with  vanity  alone,  is  a  sure 
sign  of  a  little  mind.  A  certain  student  who  was  esteemed 
the  very  poorest  scholar  in  his  class,  to  say  no  more,  after 
graduating,  went  to  study  divinity  three  months  with  a  super- 
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animated  clergyman  in  a  rural  parish,  and  then  congratulated 
himself  that  he  was  an  accomplished  divine  ;  while  some  of 
his  most  gifted  classmates,  graduating  with  the  highest  hon- 
ors, had  thought  it  necessary  to  spend  as  many  years  at  An- 
dover  or  Princeton.  Meeting  with  one  of  his  late  tutors,  a 
man  of  talents,  who  had  also  just  entered  on  the  clerical 
profession,  this  self-complacent  little  man  said  to  him,  "Mr. 

,  how  many  sermons  can  you  write  in  a  week?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  replied  the  tutor ;  "  one,  perhaps,  if  I 
am  diligent."  "  J  can  write  six,"  said  the  other.  A  rare 
man.  But  the  world  has  heard  of  such.  Horace  tells  us 
of  a  poet  who  boasted  that  he  could  dictate  two  hundred 
verses  in  an  hour,  stans  pede  in  uno.* 

There  are  indeed  certain  felicitous  conditions  of  the  mind 
— hours  of  inspiration — when  it  works  more  rapidly  and 
powerfully  than  it  ordinarily  can.  The  gifted  mind,  espe- 
cially, is  conscious  of  such  inflatus.  And  from  this,  perhaps, 
originated  the  idea  of  the  Muses,  presiding  over  poesy,  and 
its  kindred  arts,  and  the  invocation  of  them  by  the  sons  of 
genius.  But  ordinarily,  the  gifted  mind  produces  its  admired 
results  by  patient  toil.  And  when  I  meet  with  one  who  tells 
me,  with  complacency,  of  the  rate  at  which  he  can  produce 
— of  the  rapidity  and  quantity  of  his  achievements,  especially 
in  writing,  I  always  put  him  down  in  decimals.  Taking 
mediocrity  as  the  unit,  in  such  calculations,  I  judge  that  he 
is  unworthy  of  the  unit's  place,  and  should  be  written  some- 
where on  the  right  of  the  separatrix. 

There  are  commonly  a  number  of  stories  current  with 
these  self-flattering  young  geniuses,  of  which  I  am  speaking, 
respecting  certain  great  men  ;  to  wit,  that  in  their  youth,  they 
were  remarkable  for  their  neglect  of  study,  being  addicted  to 

*Sat.  4,  Lib.  1. 
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conviviality,  or  fond  of  ruminating  in  the  shade,  or  basking 
in  the  sun ;  and,  except  to  the  discerning  few,  giving  no 
promise  of  their  future  eminence.  Thus,  of  Daniel  Webster, 
for  example,  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  he  was  a  dull,  or  at 
least  an  unstudious  boy,  and  inferior  in  scholarship  at  college. 
I  have  little  complacency  in  such  stories,  and  no  patience 
with  the  use  that  is  sometimes  made  of  them.  I  suspect 
their  truth  ;  and  be  they  tine  or  false,  I  hold  them  to  be  no 
compliment  to  the  men  of  whom  they  are  related.  To  have 
been  diligent  in  his  youth,  rather  than  indolent,  is  to  the 
credit  of  any  man,  be  he  great  or  small ;  nor  does  such 
early  diligence  abate  at  all  our  just  estimate  of  his  natural 
force  of  character.  It  does  the  contrary ;  being  itself  a  proof 
of  his  having,  even  then,  when  he  was  young,  a  gifted  and 
aspiring  mind.  Paley  was  a  fool,  as  his  companion  said. 
Who  would  not  think  the  better  of  his  memory,  and  of  his 
mind,  as  his  acquaintance  would,  at  the  time,  have  thought, 
had  he  devoted  those  two  idle  years  to  study.  Once  roused 
to  a  sense  of  his  fault,  he  was  thenceforth  indefatigable.  As 
for  Webster,  his  contemporaries  in  college  will  tell  you  he 
was  diligent,  if  not  a  hard  student.  He  had  but  one  ac- 
knowledged rival,  between  whom  and  him  lay  in  doubt  the 
valedictory.  It  was  given  to  his  rival,  with  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  the  faculty,  and  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the 
class.  The  other  is  a  distinguished  man,  too,  but  (it  is  not 
invidious  to  say)  inferior  to  Webster.  Genius  is  one  of  the 
last  things  to  be  idle.  If  it  be  not  so,  to  speak  of  the  "Jire 
of  genius"  is  to  speak  improperly ;  for  fire  is  an  active  ele- 
ment. 

Having  insisted  so  much  on  industry,  I  must  observe  that 
this  is  a  different  thing  from  plodding.  The  plodding  mind 
is  always  at  study,  but  without  impulse,  or  progress.  It  is, 
or  becomes,  by  too  great  constancy  of  application,  weary, 
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dull,  and  unelastic.  I  have  in  my  memory  several  of  this 
sort.  "Cry  fire!"  said  a  humorous  classmate  of  one  of 

them.     "  Fire,  or  something  is  the  matter,  for  there  is 

away  from  his  books  !"  There  was  in  fact,  a  fire  in  an  ad- 
jacent room,  the  smoke  of  which,  penetrating  his,  alarmed 
him,  and  sent  him  out  to  see  if  it  proceeded  from  the  roof.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  most  of  the  students 

were  out  taking  the  air,  as should  have  been,  for  the 

refreshing  of  his  mind  as  well  as  body. 

Let  your  habit  be,  to  give  the  whole  mind  to  study  for  the 
time  being — totus  in  illo ;  and  so  studying,  continue  so  long 
only  as  the  mind's  power  and  body's  soundness  will  allow. 
Intensity  of  application,  whether  mental  discipline  or  acqui- 
sition be  regarded,  is  more  important  than  the  mere  length 
of  time  spent.  More  is  accomplished  by  one  hour  of  ear- 
nest, undivided  application,  than  by  many  hours  with  the 
mind  untasked,  dreamy,  half  awake,  or  half  diverted.  It  is 
the  intensity  of  the  flame,  rather  than  the  continuance  of  it, 
that  melts  the  ore  ;  and  there  is  in  mind,  as  in  material  bo- 
dies, a  momentum,  and  an  accelerated  progress,  proportioned 
to  the  directness  and  force  of  the  power  applied. 

To  unbend,  after  study,  is  another  habit  essential  to  the 
student.  As  the  ever  strung  bow  loses  its  elasticity,  and 
sends  its  arrow  feebly,  so  the  mind,  without  relaxation  and 
diversion,  loses  its  healthfulness  and  power.  And  generally 
such  unbending  should  be  at  regular  intervals.  There  should 
be  certain  times  in  the  day,  one  or  more,  when  your  mental 
occupations,  especially  your  leading  one,  should  be  cast  aside 
entirely.  Forget  for  the  time  that  you  are  a  student.  Secure, 
by  any  innocent  means,  an  entire  change  of  ideas  ;  give  full 
play  to  social  feeling ;  ramble  abroad,  with  a  companion — 
anything  to  divorce  you,  for  the  hour,  from  your  studies.  Ab- 
hor a  brown  study,  or  that  kind  of  dreaming  absence  from 
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yourself  in  which  weariness  and  a  studious  habit  are  so  apt 
still  to  leave  the  mind  after  its  regular  imposed  task  is  done. 

I  have  a  certain  professional  and  literary  friend  in  whom 
these  two  habits,  close  study  and  entire  relaxation,  exist  in 
an  unusual  degree.  During  certain  consecrated  hours,  and 
those  not  few,  he  is  imperturbably  devoted  to  his  work  ;  but 
that  done,  he  flings  aside  book  and  pen,  and  weary  thought, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  companions  in  the  world.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  each  new  day  finds  him  fresh,  and  in  full 
command  of  his  faculties  and  resources.  Few  persons  are 
more  richly  furnished  with  reading  and  reflection,  few  write 
better ;  and  yet  study  leaves  its  traces  so  slight  upon  him, 
the  wrinkles  it  produces  are  so  regularly  sponged  and  ironed 
out  of  the  mind  and  face,  and  he  is  withal  so  habitually  and 
cheerfully  conversant  with  men  and  things,  that  a  stranger 
rarely  discovers  his  profession,  or  even  takes  him  for  a  student. 

Such  a  habit  of  entire  and  regular  unbending  is  difficult 
to  attain  and  keep  to ;  it  is  a  habit  against  habit,  involving  a 
conflict  with  the  more  current  and  permanent  state  of  the 
mind — that  of  study ;  but  it  is  too  important  both  to  mind 
and  body  to  be  foregone.  And  because  it  is  a  habit  that  is 
concerned  here,  and  because  habits  are  the  effect  of  repeti- 
tion under  certain  circumstances,  it  is  important  to  observe 
that,  unless  relaxation  be  regular,  as  to  the  seasons  of  it,  the 
habit  is  not  likely  to  be  formed. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

COLLEGE  HONORS. 

Honos  alit  artes. 

WHETHER  it  is  well  to  encourage  emulation,  as  is  done  in 
colleges  by  means  of  honorary  appointments,  and  in  lesser 
seminaries  by  the  distribution  of  premiums,  is  a  question  that 
has  occupied  many  minds,  and  on  which  different  judgments 
have  been  pronounced.  It  was  the  subject  of  a  written  dispu- 
tation before  our  class  ;  and  whichever  side  may  have  had  the 
best  of  it  as  to  logic,  there  was,  as  I  remember,  the  most 
earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  negative.  Their  manner  was, 
to  give  the  thing  a  bad  name,  and  cry  "  mad  dog"  upon  it. 

It  is  easy  to  make  a  definition,  and  give  a  verdict  accord- 
ingly :  "  Emulation  is  malum  in  se,  selfish,  envious,  essen- 
tially immoral,  prolific  of  evil ;  therefore,  to  encourage  it  is 
wrong."  But  this  is  begging  the  question. 

Emulation — both  the  word  and  the  thing — has  a  good  sense 
as  well  as  a  bad  one  ;  and  the  good  sense  is  the  primary  one 
in  common  language.  See  Webster's  Dictionary.  It  has  a 
good  and  a  bad  sense  in  the  Scriptures.  Rom.  xi,  14  :  Gal. 
v,  20.  It  takes  the  one  or  the  other  according  to  the  connec- 
tion in  which  it  is  found ;  nor  is  there  any  danger,  ordinarily, 
of  confounding  the  two. 

6* 
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Abstractly  regarded,  emulation  is  desire  of  superiority,  with 
effort  to  attain  to  it.  This  desire  is  good  or  bad,  according  to 
the  end  pursued,  and  the  motives  which  excite  and  direct  it. 
If  the  object  striven  for  be  evil,  or  if,  though  the  object  be 
good,  the  spirit  and  manner  be  sinful,  then  the  desire  is  crim- 
inal, and  is  to  be  corrected  or  repressed ;  but  if  it  be  an  ardor 
kindled  by  praiseworthy  examples,  and  is  a  rivalry  in  the  pur- 
suit of  excellence,  with  no  desire  to  depress  others,  I  see  no 
reason  to  condemn  it ;  on  the  contrary,  the  more  such  ardor 
is  enkindled  the  better. 

The  subject  being  thus  defined,  the  brief  of  what  I  have 
to  say  upon  it  comprises  these  particulars  : 

The  desire  in  question  is  natural  and  universal. 

Therefore  you  cannot  extinguish  it. 

If  you  could  do  so,  it  would  not  be  desirable  ;  for  the 
passion  is  designed  for  important  uses,  to  which  its  existence 
is  indispensable. 

Therefore  the  proper  course  is  to  regulate  it,  so  as  to  secure 
the  good  that  is  dependent  on  it,  and  avoid  the  evil  that  is  in- 
cidental to  it. 

The  love  of  distinction  is  natural  to  man ;  it  is  instinctive. 
Its  universality  is  proof  of  this,  if  any  doubt  it.  It  is  not  a 
consequence  of  the  fall  merely.  We  were  so  made  in  Adam. 
Distinction  among  men  is  a  natural  good,  and  whatever 
natural  good  exists  is,  as  God  designed  it  should  be,  an  object 
of  desire.  If  there  be  a  single  mind  in  the  human  family 
insensible  to  distinction,  that  mind  is  either  constitutionally 
defective,  or  has  become  so  through  debasement. 

In  dealing  with  emulation,  then,  we  are  dealing  with  one 
of  the  instincts  of  human  nature  ;  the  question  is  how  to  deal 
with  it.  Shall  we  labor  to  repress  it  altogether,  giving  no 
place  to  it,  destroying  it,  if  possible  ?  Shall  we  take  a  nega- 
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tive  course,  and  merely  leave  it  to  itself,  to  grow  or  dwindle 
as  it  may  ]  Or  shall  we  include  it  in  our  system,  and  endea- 
vor wisely  to  regulate  and  turn  it  to  good  account  ?  In  other 
words,  since  this  desire  of  superiority  is  natural  to  man,  and 
inseparable  from  him,  the  question  is  whether,  by  including 
or  rejecting  it,  we  shall  educate  the  whole  man,  or  only  a  part 
of  him. 

Some  tell  us  that  the  passion,  if  not  essentially  unholy,  is 
at  least  of  too  dangerous  a  tendency  to  be  encouraged,  and 
that  all  incentives  to  it  should  be  removed.  Such,  to  a  large 
extent,  is  the  reformatory  wisdom  of  the  age.  Temptations, 
it  is  said,  are  the  occasions  of  sinning  ;  therefore  you  must 
prevent  the  one  by  taking  away  the  other.  You  must  bestow 
your  preventive  and  reformatory  work  on  things,  rather  than 
on  men.  You  must  alter  the  plan  of  the  world  itselfj  to  make 
it  safe  to  men,  instead  of  training  men  to  live  safely  in  it  as 
it  is. 

This  is  not  God's  method  ;  and  if  it  be  not  his,  it  must  be 
quackery  and  folly.  He  places  us  in  the  midst  of  good  and  evil, 
and,  warning  us  of  consequences,  bids  us  choose.  In  these 
circumstances  we  are  placed  expressly,  that  by  reason  of  use 
we  may  have  our  senses  exercised — not  sealed  up,  put  to  sleep, 
smothered,  but  exercised  to  discern  both  good  and  evil ;  that 
so  we  may  grow  up  in  moral  strength  from  babes  to  men. 
This  is  God's  plan.  There  is  not  a  single  appetite  or  passion 
belonging  to  our  physical  or  moral  constitution,  which  he  does 
not  subject  to  trial ;  he  adheres  to  this  method  with  wonder- 
ful thoroughness  and  constancy,  beginning  with  it  at  the  cra- 
dle, and  ending  only  at  the  grave.  "  What  is  man  that  thou 
triest  him  every  moment  ?"  He  does  not  except  this  passion 
for  distinction,  any  more  than  he  excepts  others  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  himself  appeals  to  it  more  frequently  than  to  almost 
any  other  feeling  of  the  mind. 
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It  is  thus  he  forms  the  character  that  is  to  receive  his  ap- 
probation. "  Blessed  is  the  man  that  endureth  temptation,  for 
when  he  is  tried  he  shall  receive  the  crown  of  life,  which  the 
Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that  love  him."  Indeed,  what  is 
character  untried  ?  What  is  the  virtue  of  the  man  not  charge- 
able with  sin  only  because  he  has  been  kept  apart  from  all 
occasions  of  sinning  ?  The  proof  of  virtue  is  in  the  trial  of 
it.  Is  that  man  incapable  of  covetousness,  falsehood,  fraud, 
apostasy,  or  any  iniquity,  who  has  never  been  put  to  the  test  ? 
Is  the  student,  or  the  child  at  school,  incapable  of  envy  or 
detraction,  who  has  never  been  subjected  to  competition  ;  or 
is  he  rendered  so  by  the  absence  of  that  incentive  ? 

I  do  not  question  that  it  may  be  wise  to  remove  temptation, 
if  we  can,  in  particular  and  extreme  cases,  as  in  that  of  the 
drunkard  ;  and  it  is  prudent  to  avoid  it  ourselves  ;  but  where 
it  cannot  be  removed,  the  safest,  the  only  safe  way,  is  to  for- 
tify the  mind  against  it.  It  cannot  be  removed  in  this  case. 
You  may,  by  popular  combination,  or  by  law,  place  intoxi- 
cating drinks  beyond  the  reach  of  the  inebriate,  but  you  can- 
not, by  any  device,  remove  from  the  youthful  mind  those 
objects  which  are  addressed  to  its  ambition.  You  can  no 
more  do  it  than  you  can  alter  radically  the  nature  of  man,  or 
change  the  plan  of  God's  providence.  Suppose  you  attempt 
it  in  the  case  before  us.  You  think,  by  doing  away  with  col- 
lege honors,  to  prevent  emulation,  with  the  evils  to  which  it 
leads.  But  the  fact  will  still  remain  that  some  will  excel 
others.  This  will  be  seen  and  confessed.  Students  will 
judge  of  each  other,  and  generally  will  judge  correctly ;  so  that 
there  will  be  the  same  occasion  for  envy  as  before.  The  only 
difference  is,  the  popular  voice  declares  the  verdict,  rather 
than  the  faculty. 

The  feeling  does,  and  will,  exist  and  operate.  But  suppose 
it  could  be  repressed,  entirely :  would  this  be  desirable  ?  If 
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the  Creator  has  implanted  it  in  the  human  breast,  has  he  not 
put  it  there  for  good  ends  ?  And  by  extinguishing  it,  do  we 
not  sacrifice  those  ends,  whatever  evils  incident  to  it  we  may 
at  the  same  time  forestal  ?  Suppose  he  has  made  it  the  na- 
tural antagonist  of  indolence  ;  do  we  not  induce  idleness  by 
its  suppression  ?  Suppose  he  has  made  it  an  inherent  part  of 
our  sense  of  character,  as  wise  or  foolish,  virtuous  or  vicious  ; 
do  we  not  impair  that  sense  of  character,  in  destroying  this 
desire  ?  Suppose  the  feeling  of  humility,  not  less  than  of 
pride,  is  involved  in  it ;  do  we  not  destroy  the  basis  of  that 
better  feeling,  in  taking  away  the  basis  of  the  worse  ?  What 
is  that  man's  humility,  who  has  no  sense  of  the  value  of  su- 
periority in  excellence,  in  himself  or  in  another  ?  How  can 
he  esteem  others  better  than  himself  as  humility  requires, 
while  he  has  no  conscious  wish  to  be  as  good  as  they,  no  de- 
sire to  equal  or  excel  them  ?  What  is  his  sense  of  justice 
towards  others,  in  regard  to  merit  ?  What  to  him  is  the  pre- 
cept, Render  to  all  their  dues,  honor  to  whom  honor,  as  well 
as  tribute  to  whom  tribute  ?  You  deprecate  the  envy  to  which 
this  passion  may  give  birth  ;  but  suppose  that  complacency  in 
excellence  is  also  dependent  on  it.  Suppose  that  all  these, 
and  a  variety  of  other  wholesome  sentiments,  are  so  inherent 
in,  or  dependent  on,  this  natural  love  of  superiority,  that,  in 
eradicating  it,  you  root  up  those  ;  what  havoc  do  you  make 
of  the  virtues  of  the  man,  though  you  save  him  from  being 
vicious  !  You  have  sterilized  the  soil  to  prevent  the  growth  of 
tares ;  but  you  have  also  rendered  it  incapable  of  wheat. 
Better  spare  the  soil,  and  keep  out  the  weeds  by  faithful  cul- 
tivation. 

As  it  regards  college,  the  object  of  appointments  is  to  in- 
cite  to  study,  and  promote  good  scholarship.  They  have  this 
effect,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  They  are  also  subservient 
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to  discipline  and  order.  For  in  proportion  as  they  promote  in- 
dustry, they  are  a  bar  to  those  vices  of  which  idleness  is  the 
parent,  in  college  not  less  than  elsewhere.  Another  effect  is 
to  introduce  and  sustain  there  the  proper  standard  of  reputa- 
tion ;  which  is  scholarship  and  good  conduct.  There  will  be 
some  prevailing  standard,  and  if  it  be  not  scholarship,  it  will 
be  something  less  desirable,  if  not  positively  bad,  such  as 
family,  property,  or  some  other  extrinsic,  or  it  may  be,  even 
vicious  thing.  Hence  Cowper,  speaking  of  the  English  uni- 
versities, complains  that  discipline,  morality,  and  emulation, 
had  fled  together. 

Then  study  languish'd,  emulation  slept, 
And  virtue  fled.     The  schools  became  a  scene 
Of  solemn  farce,  where  Ignorance  in  stilts, 
His  cap  well  lin'd  with  logic  not  his  own, 
With  parrot-tongue  performed  the  scholar's  part, 
Proceeding  soon  a  graduated  dunce. 
Then  compromise  had  place,  and  scrutiny 
Became  stone-blind  ;  precedence  went  in  truck, 
And  he  was  competent  whose  purse  was  so. 
A  dissolution  of  all  bonds  ensued. 

The  experiment  of  dispensing  with  appointments  has  been 
tried  in  one  or  more  of  our  colleges.  In  one  case,  perhaps 
in  others,  it  was  done  at  the  instance  of  the  students,  who, 
having  taken  it  into  their  heads  that  the  system  was  invidious 
and  immoral,  passed  resolutions  and  memorialized  the  faculty 
on  the  subject.  The  results  were  as  might  have  been  anti- 
cipated ;  industry  relaxed,  scholarship  declined,  and  fell  gen- 
erally to  a  lower  level ;  discipline  was  enfeebled.  In  short, 
this  was  a  species  of  agrarianism,  which,  like  every  other, 
made  both  men  and  things  worse.  If  such  are  the  results  in 
a  small  college,  still  more  would  they  happen  where  students 
are  numerous. 
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Let  us  look  beyond  college.  If  emulation  has  its  uses 
there,  so  it  has,  for  like  reasons,  in  all  society.  God,  no 
doubt,  intends  that  it  shall  be  active  every  where,  for  its  ben- 
eficial influences  on  the  man,  and  on  the  world.  The  world, 
being  a  fallen  world,  and  destitute  of  the  energy  of  an  all- 
pervading  principle  of  duty,  would  be  stagnant  without  it. 
But  let  us  look  at  the  subject  with  reference  to  the  moral 
safety  of  the  individual  himself.  In  the  world,  for  which  he 
is  educating,  and  into  which  he  is  soon  to  enter,  the  love  of 
distinction  is  addressed,  not  in  one  form,  but  in  many,  and 
with  ten-fold  energy.  With  such  a  world  in  view,  what  is 
wise  in  reference  to  this  passion  ?  There  are  three  ways  in 
which  it  may  be  treated  :  which  is  safest  ? 

First :  You  may  let  it  alone,  having  no  reference  to  it  what- 
ever. But  this  will  not  check  its  operation,  nor  prevent  any 
of  its  natural  tendencies.  It  is  a  plant  that  will  grow  none 
the  less  rank  for  being  left  unpruned. 

Secondly  :  You  may  attempt  to  dwarf  and  kill  it ;  you  may 
teach  your  pupil  to  think  and  to  feel,  if  you  can,  that  the  de- 
sire of  prominence  among  men  is  an  unworthy  feeling — a 
passion  to  be  reprobated,  in  himself  and  in  others,  as  being 
evil  in  itself  and  in  its  fruits.  And  what  have  you  made  him 
then ;  and  what  will  he  be  in  the  world  into  which  you  send 
him  ?  A  leveller.  In  all  his  feelings  perfectly  agrarian. 
He  looks  upon  all  the  inequalities  of  men,  in  learning,  wealth, 
station,  fame,  not  as  the  rewards  of  laudable  exertion,  not  as 
the  proper  fruits  of  industry,  and  toil,  not  as  the  ordinary  re- 
compense of  the  faithful  use  of  talents  entrusted  by  God  to 
the  possessors  ;  but  as  so  many  evidences  of  a  depraved  mind, 
and  as  so  many  occasions  for  his  contemptuous  pity,  or  holy 
indignation.  You  have  sent  him  forth,  in  the  exercise  of  a 
wisdom  which  neither  God  nor  man  knows,  to  find  the  least 
merit  where  others  find  the  greatest.  You  have  furnished 
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him  with  a  balance  in  which  mediocrity,  dullness,  sloth,  shall 
preponderate  ;  and  energy,  and  wisdom,  and  high  attainments 
in  all  that  is  good  and  useful,  shall  kick  the  beam.  This,  I 
say,  is  your  man,  if  you  have  succeeded  in  making  him  what 
you  proposed — a  man  dead  to  all  love  of  honorable  distinc- 
tion. But  if  you  have  not  succeeded,  if  you  have  smothered, 
but  not  quenched  the  fire,  from  which  the  first  wind  will  blow 
away  the  ashes,  you  send  him  into  the  world  the  less  fitted  to 
resist  the  temptations  which  are  sure  to  assail  this  passion  in 
him,  in  consequence  of  his  previous  inexperience,  having  been 
kept  apart  from  all  competition.  In  whom  may  you  expect  to 
find  envy  and  ill  nature,  or  at  best  indifference  and  listless- 
ness,  if  not  in  him  that  is  thus  unnaturally  trained  ? 

Thirdly  :  You  may  educate  the  man  from  first  to  last,  with 
a  due  regard  to  this  passion.  You  may  teach  him  its  nature, 
its  uses,  and  its  just  bounds.  You  may  use  it  to  stimulate  him 
in  the  pursuit  of  excellence,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  him  to 
subject  it  to  the  great  law  of  doing  to  others  as  we  would 
that  they  should  do  to  us  ;  apprising  him  of  those  evils  which 
are  too  apt  to  be  connected  with  it,  and  which  are  by  all 
means  to  be  eschewed.  Let  him  know,  and  be  well  aware, 
that  the  moment  it  becomes  excessive  or  morbid  in  him,  the 
moment  he  indulges  envy,  or  is  willing  to  disparage  or  exult 
over  a  competitor,  the  moment  he  desires  more  than  justice 
for  himself,  or  less  than  justice  to  others — then  his  emulation 
is  criminal  and  debasing.  Make  him  sensible  that  then  it 
corrupts  his  heart  more,  and  sinks  him  faster  in  the  just  es- 
teem of  others,  than  can  be  balanced  by  any  mere  attain- 
ments he  can  make  in  the  objects  of  his  pursuit.  Let  him  be 
taught  to  prize  distinction  rather  for  the  excellence  it  supposes, 
and  for  the  ability  it  will  give  him  to  be  useful,  than  for  its 
own  sake.  And  let  him  take  these  sentiments  into  the  world 
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with  him.  Is  he  not  safer  in  it  than  on  either  of  the  other 
plans  mentioned  above  ? 

And  if  we  would  make  this  passion  a  subject  of  careful 
attention  and  analysis,  and  train  it  systematically  and  prop- 
erly, throughout  the  whole  course  of  education,  in  our  fami- 
lies and  in  our  seminaries,  from  the  cradle  and  the  alphabet 
up  to  the  university,  should  we  not  do  that  which  sound  phi- 
losophy dictates  1 

If  the  world  were  a  Mare  Mortuum,  waveless  and  stag- 
nant,— if  it  were  every  where  a  flat  prairie,  without  a  hill,  or 
a  hillock,  where  one  man  might,  by  climbing,  stand  higher 
than  another, — if  there  were  no  goals  to  reach  by  effort  and 
by  speed, — if  human  society  were  so  that  there  were  no  ine- 
qualities of  acknowledged  merit,  no  preferments,  honors,  or 
emoluments, — then  we  should  have  no  occasion  to  concern 
ourselves  with  this  matter  of  emulation,  one  way  or  another. 
With  nothing  to  excite  it,  it  would  sleep  of  course,  and  be 
productive  of  neither  good  nor  evil.  But  since  the  world  is 
what  it  is,  and  he  that  enters  it  will  be  surrounded  with  its 
influences,  and  can  in  no  wise  escape  from  them,  we  must  fit 
him  if  we  can,  not  negatively,  but  by  positive  and  hardy  train- 
ing, to  withstand  those  influences,  or  rather  to  convert  them 
into  wholesome  gales. 

To  speak  of  the  matter  historically,  as  it  regards  college,  I 
cannot  say  that  the  honorary  appointments  actually  had  a  bad 
effect  on  my  classmates,  as  to  the  mass  of  them,  either  then 
or  since.  Their  influence  was  variable,  as  were  the  charac- 
ters of  those  on  whom  they  operated  :  on  some,  it  was, 
without  doubt,  mischievous. 

There  were  individuals  in  whom  the  desire  of  an  appoint- 
ment appeared  to  be  an  absorbing  selfish  feeling.  They  rose 
trembling  at  every  recitation ;  the  smallest  mistake  agitated 
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them  ;  and  their  countenances  would  rise  and  fall  as  their 
acknowledged  rivals  acquitted  themselves  ill  or  well.  There 
are  two,  in  particular,  who  even  now,  whenever  I  think  of 
them,  present  themselves  to  me  quavering  and  quaking,  as 
they  used  to  do  with  their  text -books  and  diagrams  in  their 
hands.  Perhaps  they  would  have  appeared  the  same  had 
there  been  no  appointments  in  view.  I  cannot  say  I  re- 
spected them  for  this  :  I  should  have  thought  quite  as  well  of 
their  heads,  and  better  of  their  hearts,  had  their  ambition  been 
less,  or  better  controlled — less  intense,  or  more  generous. 

There  were  others,  more  numerous,  on  whom  the  system 
appeared  to  have  a  rather  paralyzing  effect.  While  at  heart 
they  coveted  the  prize,  they  felt  that  they  had  not  the  ability, 
or  the  industry,  to  reach  it,  and  therefore  affected  not  to  try. 
They  would  not  incur  the  mortification  of  running  without 
winning  ;  and  so,  professing  to  be  indifferent  to  the  prize,  they 
were,  or  were  willing  to  be  thought,  less  studious  than  they 
might  have  been.  To  these  the  grapes  were  sour,  probably, 
because  they  were  above  their  reach. 

Between  these  two  extremes  there  was  a  large  number  to 
whom  the  appointments  were  but  a  cheerful  and  wholesome 
stimulus ;  which  they  felt,  apparently,  without  excess,  and 
without  envy. 

Finally,  there  were  those,  more  or  fewer,  to  whom  appoint- 
ments  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  degree  indifferent.  They  loved 
study  for  other  and  more  enduring  ends  than  the  ephemeral 
one  which  is  reached  and  passed  on  commencement  day. 

I  must  add  that  there  were  two  or  three  perhaps,  to  whom 
the  honors  in  question  were  indifferent  through  sheer  lazi- 
ness— through  want  of  all  elevation  of  feeling,  and  force  of 
will.  Or  if  they  desired  them,  it  was  the  sluggard's  desire, 
whose  soul  desireth  and  hath  nothing.  Well  would  it  be  for 
such,  if  they  were  susceptible  of  excitement  from  these  honors. 
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These,  I  think,  were  about  the  effects  on  a  class  with  re- 
spect to  which  I  had  the  best  opportunity  to  judge,  and  which 
I  suppose  to  be  to  every  other  class  as  face  to  face  in  water. 

There  are  instances,  very  rare,  I  presume,  (but  I  could 
mention  more  than  one,)  of  an  appointment,  particularly  the 
highest,  being  so  extravagantly  coveted,  that  it  becomes  the 
ultimate  and  sole  end  of  study.  It  looms  up  to  heaven  before 
the  ravished  eye  of  the  aspirant ;  nothing  is  seen  beyond  it. 

There  was of  the  class who  thus  set  his  heart  on 

having  the  valedictory.  With  that  in  view,  he  went  through 
college  trembling  like  an  aspen.  How  much  he  endured ! 
Even  hope,  being  less  than  certainty,  was  but  the  agony  of 
suspense,  up  to  the  decisive  moment.  By  intense  effort  he  did 
get  it.  But  it  turned  his  head.  He  seemed  as  one  intoxicated. 
The  long  agony  was  over.  He  had  reached  the  goal.  He 
was  satisfied.  Higher  than  he  now  stood  he  had  not  looked. 
Higher  he  did  not  wish,  or  deem  it  possible  to  stand.  He 
flung  aside  books  and  gave  himself  up  to  pleasure,  and  for  a 
year  or  two  did  little  or  nothing  as  a  student.  He  seemed  to 
have  lost  all  sense  of  religion  long  before  he  graduated,  and 
subsequently  threw  off  the  profession  of  it,  or  was,  I  believe, 
excommunicated.  He  has  never  made  a  great  man,  having 
culminated  the  day  he  stood  upon  the  platform  at  commence- 
ment. 

Were  I  to  address  a  youth  at  college  with  reference  to 
these  honors,  perhaps  I  should  throw  out  my  suggestions 
somewhat  as  follows  : 

Emulation  is  allowable  only  in  respect  to  that  which  is 
good,  and  may  reach  its  ends  only  by  just  and  honorable 
means.  The  college  honors  suppose  this.  They  are  the 
proffered  rewards  of  industry  in  the  pursuit  of  learning.  The 
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desire  to  win  them  is  natural  and  lawful,  and  the  effort  com- 
mendable. 

These  rewards  are  alike  open  to  all.  Another's  striving 
for  them  does  not  preclude  your  doing  the  same.  Indeed 
they  derive  their  value  from  competition ;  they  would  cease 
to  be  honors  were  there  no  competitors.  As  in  a  play  at 
quoits,  or  at  leaping,  or  a  race,  competition  is  essential  to  the 
thing,  and  is  the  life  of  the  exercise. 

To  be  dejected  and  envious,  in  case  you  fail,  is  unmanly, 
and  unchristian.  Humility  may  be  a  proper  feeling  in  such 
a  case,  but  not  chagrin  ;  unless  the  failure  be  owing  to  cul- 
pable delinquency  on  your  part.  There  may  be  good  rea- 
sons why  others  surpass  you,  even  doing  your  best.  Their 
previous  advantages  may  have  been  greater ;  they  may  have 
better  health ;  or  better  helps.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that 
the  race  is  not  always  an  equal  one.  Some  start  in  advance 
of  the  others  ;  they  have  been  over  a  portion  of  the  ground 
before  ;  or  they  have  more  to  stimulate,  or  less  to  embarrass 
them  in  the  course. 

But  they  may  be  by  nature  more  gifted  !  And  what  if 
they  are  1  Does  this  thought  disquiet  you  ?  To  repine  at 
the  superior  endowments  of  another,  is  to  murmur  against 
God.  Use  your  own  faithfully,  and  your  satisfaction  and 
reward  will  not  be  small.  We  are  responsible,  and  com- 
mendable, not  for  the  number  of  our  talents,  but  for  the  use 
of  them.  One  well  employed  is  more  recompensed  and 
honored  than  ten  neglected  or  perverted. 

Moreover,  some  minds  mature  earlier  than  others,  and 
promise  more  than  they  afterwards  fulfil,  while  others  surpass 
expectation  ;  so  that  college  honors  are  not  an  infallible  test 
of  what  the  man  will  be. 

But  in  any  event,  envy  is  unwise.  It  disquiets,  and  not 
only  disquiets,  but  debases  the  subject  of  it ;  and  is  at  the 
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same  time  a  verdict  in  favor  of  him  that  is  the  object  of  it. 
It  both  confesses  and  enhances  the  glory  it  would  tarnish. 
L'envie  est  Fombre  de  la  gloire,  et  la  suit  toujours.* 

Envy  not  greatness  ;  for  thou  mak'st  thereby 
Thyself  the  worse  ;  and  so  the  distance  greater. 
Be  not  thine  own  worm  ;  yet  such  jealousy 
As  hurts  not  others,  but  may  make  thee  better, 
Is  a  good  spur. 

And  he  that  cannot  endure  the  emulation  of  a  college 
without  conniption  or  dejection — how  can  he  meet  the  fiercer 
competition  of  life  in  general?  How  can  he  live,  except 
miserably,  in  a  world  where  talents,  riches,  honors,  are  so 
unequally  distributed?  If  thou  hast  run  with  the  footmen, 
and  they  have  wearied  thee,  then  how  canst  thou  contend 
with  horses  ?  and  if  in  the  land  of  peace,  wherein  thou 
trustedst,  they  wearied  thee,  then  how  wilt  thou  do  in  the 
swelling  of  Jordan ! 

Finally,  do  not  set  the  college  honors  above  their  value. 
They  have  their  worth ;  if  you  obtain  them  we  may  offer 
you  our  congratulations.  But  after  all,  they  have  but  a  very 
secondary  importance.  Seek  rather  the  excellence  which 
they  are  supposed  to  attest.  And  desire  both  the  excellence 
and  the  honor  as  means,  rather  than  as  ends — that  you  may 
be  able  to  do  good.  To  seek  distinction  for  its  own  sake 
merely,  as  a  gratification  of  pride,  is  an  unworthy  aim,  and 
betrays  an  illiberal  mind.  And  indeed,  in  passing  through 
college,  the  more  your  eye  is  fixed  on  learning  and  improve- 
ment, and  the  less  on  the  Order  of  Exercises  to  be  distributed 
at  the  Junior  and  Senior  exhibitions,  the  more  pleasing  and 
ennobling  will  be  your  consciousness,  and  the  more  truly 
will  you  be  worthy  of  respect,  as  well  as  more  sure  of  re- 

*  Envy  is  glory's  shadow,  and  always  follows  it. — Count  Segur. 
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ceiving  it.  I  confess  I  cannot  greatly  respect  an  excessive 
desire  for  an  appointment.  Such  a  stimulus  the  nobler  mind 
should  not  need.  Covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts.  Strive  for 
excellence  ;  let  that  be  your  motive  and  your  aim  ;  and  then 
if  the  appointment  come  with  it,  very  well ;  but  that  is  the 
sign  and  not  the  thing,  the  shadow  and  not  the  substance. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


COMPOSITION  AND  DECLAMATION. 

The  natural  style  delights  us,  with  reason  ;  for  we  were  expecting  to 
find  an  author,  and  we  find  a  man. — Pascal. 

COMPOSITIOIVS  were  required  of  us  with  sufficient  fre- 
quency in  college  ;  and  if  not,  there  was  opportunity  to  read 
them  at  the  societies.  Often  they  were  written  rather  to  com- 
ply  with  a  requisition,  than  as  a  serious  effort  at  improve- 
ment. He  that  composes  because  he  must,  and  has  to  find  a 
subject,  as  well  as  things  to  say  on  it,  is  not  apt  to  be  in  the 
vein  for  writing.  I  remember,  however,  some  very  good  spe- 
cimens both  of  serious  thinking  and  of  humor,  and  some  of 
very  amusing  dullness  and  blundering.  I  would  not  have  en- 
dured the  mortification  which  one  who  perpetrated  a  plagiar- 
ism suffered,  for  any  money — not  for  the  wealth  of  Louis 
Philippe.  One  amusing  fellow  undertook  to  set  at  nought 
rhetoric  and  common  sense,  by  advertising  his  hearers  in  ad- 
vance,  of  the  effect,  all  atmg,  which  his  piece  was  going  to 
produce.  "  Such  a  passage,"  says  he,  "  will  strike  you  as 
very  fine  ;"  and  having  read  it,  he  stops  to  enjoy  their  admira- 
tion  of  it.  "  What  I  am  now  going  to  relate  is  very  pathetic, 
and  will  make  you  all  weep."  "  This,  which  follows,  is  quite 
funny,  and  will  make  you  laugh  as  heartily  as  the  other  made 
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you  weep."  Laughter  attends  the  reading  from  beginning 
to  end.  Have  you  never  known  speakers,  who,  in  sober  ear- 
nest, committed  the  rhetorical  improprieties,  on  Avhich  this 
student's  piece  might  be  taken  as  a  satire  ?  By  means  of  a 
betrayed  or  purposed  foreshadowing  consciousness,  by  certain 
tones,  looks,  or  attitudes,  they  seem  to  say  to  us,  Look  out  now 
for  somewhat  extraordinary.  Do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before 
thee ;  eloquence,  like  thunder,  is  most  exciting  when  the  re- 
port comes  simultaneously  with  the  flash,  and  unexpected. 

I  would  advise  the  student  by  no  means  to  neglect  writing 
while  in  college,  nor  to  make  a  slight  and  careless  work  of  it. 
At  the  same  time  he  ought  to  know  that  the  mere  practice  of 
composing  will  of  itself  never  make  him  an  able  writer.  If 
the  Senior  writes  better  than  the  Freshman,  this  is  more  owing 
to  his  general  improvement  as  a  scholar,  than  to  the  fact  of 
his  having  written  a  dozen  or  two  of  sheets  to  be  read  before 
his  tutor.  Some  that  are  very  ordinary  writers  in  college, 
but  good  scholars,  make  first  rate  writers  afterwards,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  thorough  discipline  and  culture  of  their 
minds  ;  while  others,  who  figure  there  as  writers,  but  are  lax 
students,  do  not  attain  finally  to  distinguished  excellence  in 
composition. 

Hence  I  look  upon  it  as  an  inauspicious  omen  in  a  young 
student  that  he  has  an  inordinate  passion  for  composition,  and 
writes  fluently  and  prettily  on  light  subjects,  and  fully  indulges 
his  propensity.  His  fondness  for  the  exercise,  and  for  the 
praise  of  authorship,  is  apt  to  withdraw  him  from  severer  study, 
and  to  satisfy  his  ambition  with  that  one  kind  of  reputation. 
Worse  still,  if  his  passion  be  of  a  poetic  turn.  I  have  never 
known  a  noted  verse-writer  in  college  that  has  made  much 
of  a  man  in  the  world.  Several  of  them  have  had  the  pre- 
sumption to  publish  volumes  of  their  rhymes ;  which  have 
soon  passed  to  that  great  receptacle  of  still-born  and  un- 
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worthy  things — oblivion,  taking  their  authors  thither,  also. 
On  the  desks  of  such  fix  conspicuously  these  words  of  a 
satirist : 

Let  him  be  kept  from  paper,  pen  and  ink, 
So  he  may  cease  to  write,  and  learn  to  think. 

For  the  same  reason,  and  for  others,  I  question  the  expedi- 
ency of  periodicals  conducted  by  students  ;  they  are  apt  to 
affect  them,  or  a  number  of  them,  with  the  scabies  scribendi, 
to  the  detriment  of  their  better  studies.  Students  have  enough 
else  to  do  ;  and  besides  this,  though  it  may  be  uttering  a  secret 
to  say  so,  they  are  as  yet  too  unripe,  even  if  they  had  the  lei- 
sure, to  sustain  a  periodical.  It  is  no  light  matter  to  sustain 
such  a  work,  permanently  and  well,  any  where ;  it  is  more 
than  ordinarily  difficult,  I  apprehend,  to  sustain  one  at  a  col- 
lege. The  field  to  which  it  must  restrict  itself,  there,  is  limited. 
Proceeding  from  a  literary  institution,  it  is  expected  to  be 
strictly  literary  in  its  character.  Propriety  and  taste  forbid  its 
mixing  itself  much  and  practically  with  the  facts  and  feelings 
of  the  world  at  large  ;  it  must  discard  politics,  business,  and 
polemics.  It  must  be  sustained  as  a  thing  of  letters  and  of 
taste  ;  and  in  that  character  it  can  be  sustained  only  by  ele- 
vated learning  and  inventive  genius.* 

Writers  on  Rhetorical  Delivery  tell  us,  with  one  consent, 

*  College  periodicals  have  been  short  lived.  The  following  is  a  list  of 
such  as  have  been  undertaken  at  Yale,  within  the  dates  mentioned : — 
The  Literary  Cabinet,  a  thin  half-monthly,  edited  by  members  of  the 
Senior  Class,  date,  1806-7  ;  lived  a  year.  The  Atheneum  ;  from  Febru- 
ary to  August,  1814.  The  Student's  Companion ;  by  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table  ;  these  knights  held  out  from  January  to  May,  1831 : 
monthly.  The  Medley  ;  from  March  to  June,  1833.  The  Yale  Literary 
Magazine,  1836.  This,  I  hear,  is  still  living — the  Methuselah  of  its  order. 
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that  we  must  speak  naturally.  But  saying  this,  they  proceed 
to  treat  the  subject  as  if  it  were  an  art,  to  be  acquired  by 
rules,  rather  than  a  talent,  to  be  exercised  as  nature  directs ; 
and  they  give  us  numerous  and  minute  directions  for  the 
attainment  of  a  good  style  of  delivery.  You  find  in  their 
books  the  various  passions  and  emotions  with  which  elo- 
quence is  concerned,  described,  at  length,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  learner  ;  together  with  plates  and  diagrams  to  teach  him 
attitude  and  gesture.  Thus  a  drooping  head  denotes  grief, 
or  shame  ;  thrown  back,  or  shaken,  it  signifies  dissent,  or 
negation ;  the  hand  thrown  forward  and  inverted,  repels  ; 
laid  on  the  breast,  it  appeals  to  the  heart,  or  conscience ; 
wonder  opens  the  eyes  and  lifts  the  hands  ;  this  emotion 
demands  a  rising  slide  of  the  voice  ;  that,  a  falling  one,  and 
so  forth.  These  descriptions  may  be  all  very  correct,  and 
agreeable  to  nature  ;  though  I  doubt  if  any  two  individuals, 
acting  quite  unconsciously  and  naturally,  ever  express  the 
same  emotion  in  just  the  same  manner. 

However  this  may  be,  nature  does  these  things  impromptu, 
and  in  her  own  expressive  way,  provided  they  be  left  to  her ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  art  and  memory  will  make  but  awkward 
work  of  them.  Here,  says  memory,  I  have  such  or  such  an 
emotion  to  express,  and  must  do  it  thus  or  so.  Of  course  it 
is  done  mechanically. 

A  theological  student  went  to  spend  some  weeks  on  a 
little  island  inhabited  by  fisherman,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health.  Wishing  to  be  useful,  he  invited  the  people  to  an 
evening  meeting.  He  had  been  regularly  trained,  and  was 
a  pretty  good  specimen  of  a  practiced  speaker,  and  was 
moreover,  a  man  of  excellent  sense  and  feeling  ;  but  his  rhe- 
torical action,  however  conformed  to  rules,  seemed  not  to  be 
natural  to  his  unlettered  hearers  ;  though  it  should  have  been 
if  his  rules  were  in  unison  with  nature  ;  for  nature  and  her 
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manifestations  are  said  to  be  the  same  in  all,  and  like  her- 
self, and,  of  course,  recognizable  by  all,  whether  learned  or 
unlearned.  An  old  fisherman,  in  a  red  shirt,  at  the  close  of 
the  meeting,  addressed  him  thus  :  "  What  you  say,  Sir,  is 
very  good ;  I  like  what  you  say  ;  but  what's  the  use  of  this 
lobstering — so,"  moving  his  arms  after  the  fashion  of  that 
awkward  fish,  to  signify  the  action  of  the  speaker.  Gesture 
was  probably  a  term  not  in  his  vocabulary. 

As  an  instance  of  speaking  described  emotions,  I  remem- 
ber it  as  a  great  feat  of  oratory  which  some  of  our  students 
attempted,  in  speaking  Collin's  Ode  to  the  Passions, — acting 
each  passion  as  there  represented.  Do  you  ask  how  they  suc- 
ceeded ?  Admirably.  As  well  as  Hamlet's  players.  With 
the  noisy  passions  they  were  very  noisy  ;  glib  and  playful 
with  the  cheerful  ones  ;  and  faint  and  languishing  with  the 
woful.  Fear  "back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why," — suiting 
the  action  to  the  word.  Revenge  was  torn  "to  tatters,  to 
very  rags."  Anger  had  not  room  enough  upon  the  platform 
for  the  huge  and  furious  strides  he  wanted  to  make.  Despair 
and  Melancholy  seemed  to  be  fainting  away.  And  in  short, 
of  the  whole  performance  you  might  say,  as  in  the  account 
of  the  behavior  of  Melancholy : 

A  solemn,  strange,  and  mingled  air ; 
'  Twas  sad  by  fits,  by  starts  '  twas  wild. 

How  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  act  such  passions  from  descrip- 
tion, even  singly ;  how  absurd  to  attempt  them  all  in  one 
performance  ?  "  Feel  vividly,"  says  a  French  writer,  "  and 
say  whatever  you  will ;  these  are  all  the  rules  of  eloquence, 
properly  so  called."  But  you  cannot  feel,  nor  appear  to  feel, 
at  the  same  moment,  or  in  quick  succession,  such  opposite 
and  violent  passions  as  are  described  in  that  beautiful  Ode. 
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What  is  done  by  art  will  necessarily  be  artificial.  I  hold 
it  to  be  impossible  that  any  rhetorical  prescriptions  should 
make  a  natural  speaker.  Nor  is  any  natural  speaker,  even 
the  most  admired,  ever  conformed  to  any  rhetorical  system. 
There  is  a  palpable  difference  between  him  and  many  of 
the  precepts  of  the  rhetoricians,  if  not  between  him  and 
their  whole  philosophy.  He  is  less  finished,  less  exact,  less 
symmetrical,  than  they  require.  Look  up  the  instances  of 
natural  speakers,  and  say  if  it  be  not  so.  Take  the  elder 
Dr.  Beecher,  for  example,  whose  distinguished  popular  elo- 
quence knows  nothing  of  the  refinements  of  oratory.  Take 
the  late  Dr.  John  H.  Rice,  whose  unpretending,  quiet  elo- 
quence seemed  like  the  intense  noiseless  heat  of  ignited  an- 
thracite. Take  Henry  Clay,  perfectly  graceful,  but  never 
rained  at  school.  Take  Chalmers,  of  whose  style  you  would 
say  that  it  was  utterly  unlike  anything  conceived  by  rhetori- 
cians, and  that  nature  alone  had  formed  it.  The  truth  is, 
your  perfectly  natural  speaker  is  a  sui  generis  speaker ;  he 
is  a  new  species  ;  a  new  ideal.  Nature  that  formed  him  as 
he  is,  and  that  throws  away  her  models,  and  never  makes 
two  things  alike,  has  formed  him  different  from  any  other. 
Art  wonders  at  him.  She  has  not  seen,  and  cannot  make 
his  like. 

Indeed  art  herself  gives  way  to  nature,  whenever  a  real 
occasion  comes  to  rouse  the  latter  to  an  effort  of  her  own. 
Take  the  most  finished  orator  in  the  world,  that  has  been  made 
such  by  precept,  Tertullus  himself,  if  you  choose,  and  put  him 
into  circumstances  of  real  and  pressing  moment ; — set  him  to 
plead,  like  Jeannie  Deans,  for  the  life  of  a  dear  friend  ;  or, 
like  Emmet,  to  vindicate  his  name  before  his  judges  and  pos- 
terity ;  or  put  him  into  the  old  Congress  of  '76,  with  the 
question  of  Independence  before  him  ;  and  I  warrant  you,  he 
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\vill  forget  to  be  an  orator,  and  speak  in  a  manner  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  he  has  acquired. 

One  of  the  most  perfect  made  speakers  that  I  have  known, 
one  of  the  most  studious  of  nature,  and  most  solicitous  to  im- 
itate her,  was  a  distinguished  teacher  of  rhetoric  in  one  of 
our  professional  seminaries.  His  speaking,  regarded  as  the 
result  of  training,  seemed  faultless  ;  art,  with  her  rules,  could 
not  censure  it.  Still,  you  could  not  but  feel,  that,  though  it 
was  like  nature,  it  was  not  nature.  It  only  resembled  it,  as 
the  grained  wood  resembles  the  real ;  or  as  the  engraved 
fac-simile  resembles  the  autograph  itself. 

But  what,  definitely,  do  rhetoricians  mean  by  a  natural 
style  of  delivery  ?  They  must,  or  should  mean,  a  manner 
natural  to  the  individual,  and  not  a  certain  way  of  speaking 
that  is  natural  in  the  abstract,  or  in  general.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  certain  uniform  manner  natural  to  all  men. 
What  is  natural  to  one  would  not  be  natural  to  another.  Did 
ever  two  men  look,  walk,  act,  sing,  or  speak,  alike  ?  Every 
one  has  his  own  manner,  as  peculiar  to  himself  as  his  coun- 
tenance. This  manner  extends  to  every  thing  concerned  in 
the  utterance  of  thought  and  feeling — to  quality  and  quantity 
of  voice,  to  attitude  and  gesture,  to  rate  of  utterance,  to  ar- 
rangement and  quantity  of  sentences,  to  punctuation,  even.  I 
do  not  mean  that  every  man's  ordinary,  or  actual  manner,  is 
his  natural  one.  Alas  !  no  ;  but  what  I  suppose,  and  mean 
to  say  is,  that  nature  has  fitted  each  man,  as  to  his  organs, 
intellect,  and  heart,  to  express  himself  in  one  manner,  rather 
than  in  another  ;  and  that,  thus  speaking,  he  speaks  natu- 
rally. This  peculiar  manner  is  so  necessarily  his,  that  he 
cannot  be  wholly  divested  of  it.  In  spite  of  all  modifications 
of  it  by  education,  false  taste,  or  other  circumstances,  you 
will  still  perceive  more  or  less  of  it  remaining  with  him. 
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And  however  artificial  he  may  be,  ordinarily,  in  his  speaking, 
there  are  passages  and  moments  when  he  falls  unconsciously 
into  this  his  sui  generis  manner,  and  is  perfectly  natural.  He 
drops  the  orator  and  falls  into  the  man.  Listen  to  that 
preacher.  He  has  been  speaking  through  the  most  of  his 
discourse  in  a  style  of  delivery,  monotonous,  staid,  profes- 
sional, loud,  explosive,  surging,  or  otherwise,  as  his  usual  ac- 
quired manner  may  be  ;  but  suddenly  a  brilliant,  or  an  affect- 
ing thought  fills  his  soul  extempore,  and  gushes  out  of  him 
just  as  nature  dictates.  What  a  change  !  Would  that  such 
were  his  manner  always,  is  the  common  wish  of  the  sur- 
prised and  gratified  assembly.  Such  it  shduld  be,  for  it  is  his 
natural  manner. 

It  is  in  this  natural  manner  that  every  one  must  speak,  if 
he  would  speak  with  the  best  effect  of  which  he  is  capable. 
It  is  true,  it  may  not  be  an  eloquent,  a  graceful,  a  pleasing 
manner ;  but  it  is  the  manner  in  which  he  will  succeed  bet- 
ter than  in  any  other.  If,  speaking  thus,  he  speaks  indiffer- 
ently, it  cannot  be  helped  ;  a  bad  natural  manner  cannot  be 
converted  into  a  good  artificial  one  ;  art  cannot  supply  what 
nature  has  withheld.  I  suspect,  however,  that,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  what  is  faulty  is  assumed ;  and  that  a  na- 
tural style  is  rarely  very  disagreeable,  or  at  least,  (which  can- 
not be  said  of  many  an  acquired  one,)  quite  intolerable. 

The  first  thing,  then,  which  he  who  proposes  to  practice 
speaking  has  to  do,  is,  to  ascertain  his  natural  manner, 
and  content  himself  with  it.  Let  him  abjure  every  thing  that 
would  be  artificial  in  him,  however  it  may  be  in  another. 
Let  him  have  no  model  but  himself. 

I  hold  the  same  to  be  the  first  duty  of  the  teacher  of  elocu- 
tion. He  should  discover,  if  possible,  how  nature  designs  his 
pupil  should  speak ;  and  should  allow  him  to  follow  that  man- 
ner, without  attempting  to  substitute  for  it  another  of  his  own. 
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Yet  the  teacher  is  apt  to  have  his  own  ideal  standard,  and 
to  think  it  necessary  to  conform  all  to  it.  Vain  endeavor,  and 
worse  than  useless.  I  pity  the  professor  who  proposes  to 
himself  such  a  task,  and  would  recommend  to  him  the  good 
sense  of  a  Scotchman,  who,  a  hundred  "years  ago,  wrote  a 
book  of  instructions  for  singing  masters ;  where,  among 
other  very  just,  but  sometimes  laughable  directions,  is  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  If  in  some  places  you  cannot  find  voices  calcu- 
lated to  proportion  each  part  of  the  choir  as  you  wish,  you 
must  not  therefore  be  discouraged,  but  make  the  best  you  can 
of  them ;  only  never  allot  a  man  for  treble,  nor  a  woman  for 
bass."*  Now  to  attempt  to  make  all  men  speak  conformably 
to  the  same  style  of  delivery,  is  not  less  absurd  than  to  make 
the  male  and  the  female  voice  perform  the  same  part  in  mu- 
sic. Nature  forbids  it. 

The  province  of  the  professor  is  to  point  out  defects ;  in 
other  words  to  show  the  pupil  where  he  deviates  from  nature, 
and  bring  him  back  to  it.  It  is  not  incumbent  on  him  to 
make  an  orator,  by  specific  and  direct  rules. 

And  to  say  this,  is  by  no  means  to  say  his  office  is  a  need- 
less one  ;  nor  that  his  task  is  light  and  easily  performed. 
On  the  contrary,  so  various,  and  so  adhesive  and  difficult  of 
correction,  and  so  cherished,  often,  as  supposed  excellencies, 
are  the  faults  which  his  pupils  bring  before  him,  that  I  hold 
the  office  of  professor  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  to  be  of  that 
nature  and  importance  that  it  demands  a  man  of  first  rate 
sense  and  tact  to  fill  it.  It  is  both  a  difficult  and  a  delicate 
task  to  unmake  an  artificial  person,  man  or  woman  ;  whether 
speech  or  manners  be  the  object  of  the  transformation. 
Habit,  taste,  pride,  self-ignorance,  resist  the  effort. 

A  professor  of  such  ability  we  ought  to  have,  if  any ;   but, 

*"Plan  for  Teaching  a  Croud;"  by  Robert  Bxemner. 
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I  confess,  I  almost  think  the  practice  of  declaiming  produc- 
tive of  more  evil  than  good  ;  as  tending  to  induce  and  estab- 
lish an  unnatural  delivery.  To  speak  naturally,  one  must 
utter  his  own  sentiments,  on  a  real  occasion,  before  an  in- 
terested auditory.  But  in  declaiming  before  a  professor,  or 
before  a  company  of  students,  the  piece  is  borrowed,  and  the 
occasion  foreign,  or  imaginary.  The  faces,  the  sympathies, 
the  issues,  of  the  real  occasion,  are  not  present  to  create 
emotion ;  and  if,  by  force  of  imagination,  the  speaker  could 
create  the  emotion  in  his  own  mind,  it  would  be  extravagant 
to  express  it  fully  on  an  academic  floor.  Moreover,  the  pupil 
is  conscious  of  declaiming  under  instruction  and  criticism ; 
which  is  another  thing  unfavorable  to  natural  delivery.  Of 
course  the  professor  also,  in  training  his  pupils,  is  embar- 
rassed by  these  circumstances. 

However,  I  do  not  question  the  utility,  on  the  whole,  of  ex- 
ercises in  declamation  under  proper  masters.  They  accustom 
the  pupil  to  face  an  auditory  ;  they  exercise  the  voice ;  and 
they  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  correction  of  faults  ;  which, 
however  come  by,  will  exist,  and  become  confirmed,  without 
judicious  criticism. 

I  am  not  about  to  specify  faults ;  but  I  will  mention  one, 
which  I  think  the  most  common,  and  the  most  embarrassing 
to  the  hearer  ;  if  not  also  to  the  speaker  himself.  I  refer  to 
indistinctness  of  articulation.  The  softest  note  of  a  flute, 
the  chirping  of  a  cricket,  an  energetic  whisper,  can  be  heard 
throughout  the  largest  church,  or  senate-chamber :  why 
should  not  an  articulate  sound  be  heard  as  far  as  an  inarticu- 
late one  ?  I  am  not  certain  that  it  cannot  be,  provided  it  be 
perfectly  articulate.  It  is  owing  to  comparative  distinctness 
of  articulation  that  the  weak  voice  is  heard  intelligibly  much 
farther,  often,  than  the  strong  one. 

The  causes  of  indistinctness,  so  far  as  they  exist  in  our 
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language  itself,  (which  is  not  the  easiest  to  speak,)  are  well 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  Porter,  in  his  Rhetorical  Analysis ;  but 
the  primary  and  main  cause  may  be  found  in  the  imperfect 
use — the  negligent,  or  feeble  use — of  the  organs  by  which 
articulate  sounds  are  formed.  The  organs  are  not  brought 
together,  or  are  not  separated,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  form 
the  sounds  required.  The  labials  are  uttered  without  the 
lips  ;  the  dentals  without  the  teeth.  I  know  a  town,  a  rustic 
one,  you  may  suppose,  the  slovenly  utterance  of  whose  whole 
population  is  nearly  reduced  to  two  descriptions  of  sounds, — 
guttural  and  nasal.  Were  they  to  lose  their  teeth  and  lips, 
their  enunciation  would  not  greatly  suffer  by  it. 

The  evil  has  its  beginning,  in  many,  perhaps  in  most 
cases,  in  the  family ;  in  those  fondling  words  half  articulated 
to  the  child  in  the  nursery  ;  or  it  may  be,  in  the  character- 
istic utterance  of  the  household.  The  lisping  one  knows 
nothing  of  words  except  their  sounds — nothing  of  their  or- 
thography as  yet ;  and  can  learn  them  only  by  imitation. 
Consequently,  if  the  words  are  not  given  distinctly  and  cor- 
rectly to  his  ear,  not  only  is  the  child  embarrassed,  but  the 
orator  is  spoiled.  Our  mothers,  or  our  nurses,  are  our  first 
teachers  in  elocution ;  they  should  be  aware  of  the  fact,  and 
be  qualified  to  discharge  the  duty  well.  Of  all  things,  speak 
distinctly  to  a  child.  The  evil  is  aggravated  in  the  district 
school,  by  imitation,  if  there  be  examples  of  it  among  the 
scholars ;  worse  still  when  it  is  the  teacher's  fault,  as  it  too 
often  is.  You  will  sometimes  find  a  whole  school  pervaded 
by  a  slovenly  enunciation,  as  an  effect  of  the  teacher's  ex- 
ample. Hence  I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  school-com- 
mittee to  have  special  reference,  in  the  selection  of  a  teacher, 
to  his,  or  her,  habits  in  this  particular.  Certainly  it  is  of 
more  importance  that  our  children  be  taught  to  speak  well, 
or  at  least  to  speak  like  Christians,  (which  is  more  than  can 
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be  said  of  some  schools,)  than  to  write,  or  spell  well ;  and 
yet  a  very  bad  chirography,  or  defective  spelling,  would  be 
regarded  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting  the  candidate. 

I  have  a  few  things  to  add  respecting  natural  delivery. 

It  is  the  easiest  for  the  vocal  organs.  Every  one  knows 
the  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  reading  and  talking. 
There  is  the  same  difference  in  the  case  before  us. 

It  is  the  easiest  for  the  mind.  He  that  speaks  naturally 
speaks  unconsciously,  as  to  his  manner,  and  is  occupied  only 
with  his  thoughts  ;  while  he  who  speaks  with  reference  to 
rules,  has  his  mind  divided  between  the  matter  and  the 
manner. 

It  is  favorable  to  ease  and  naturalness  of  composition. 
We  frame  our  sentences  with  reference  to  their  delivery.  If 
the  one  be  natural  and  easy,  the  other  will  be,  also.  The 
pen  of  the  artificial  speaker  labors  to  place  the  emphatic 
word,  and  the  inflection,  not  as  the  force  of  the  thought  would 
order  them,  but  where  the  habit  of  the  voice  wants  them.  I 
am  sure  it  must  be  an  irksome  thing  to  write  the  sentences 
which  some  men  speak,  and  to  speak  the  sentences  they 
write. 

A  natural  style  of  delivery  has  the  moral  force  of  apparent 
sincerity ;  which  is  not  the  case  with  an  adopted  style.  The 
artificial  speaker,  however  perfected,  however  concealed  he 
may  presume  his  art  to  be,  will  have  the  appearance  of  an 
actor,  and  not  of  a  man.  Men  may  applaud  his  oratory,  it 
may  charm  them  as  music  does  ;  but  it  does  not  touch  their 
hearts  and  consciences  like  even  the  homeliest  natural  man- 
ner. I  have  been  present  at  a  popular  meeting  where,  among 
a  number  of  learned,  finished,  and  graceful  speakers,  a  plain 
unlettered  man  gave  utterance  to  his  homely  sense  and  feel- 
ing in  a  perfectly  natural  way ;  and  every  one,  declared  it  to 
be  the  best  speech  of  the  day ;  as,  judging  from  the  effect,  it 
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certainly  was.     If  the  others  felt  as  men,  he  both  felt  and 
spoke  like  one. 

Hence,  the  natural  style  of  delivery  will  wear  well.  It  is 
said  that  the  power  of  oratory  is  lost  upon  educated  men, 
because  they  understand  the  secrets  of  it.  Of  mere  oratory 
this  is  true.  And  it  is  soon  lost  upon  the  uneducated,  also, 
however  imposingly  it  may  strike  them  at  first.  You  will 
hear  it  remarked  of  the  refined  artificial  speaker,  especially 
if  he  speak  often  to  the  same  auditory,  as  the  preacher  does, 
that  his  eloquence  ceases  to  interest,  and  his  popularity  wanes. 
But  this  is  not  true  of  natural  eloquence.  It  is  at  once  ap- 
preciated by  the  learned,  and  never  palls  upon  the  simple. 
Its  power  increases,  rather  than  diminishes,  upon  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  it.  How  attached  does  the  religious  coii- 
gregation  of  the  country  become  to  the  unpretending,  the 
homely,  the  almost  indifferent,  but  natural  delivery,  of  the 
pastor  who  has  spoken  to  them  for  many  years  !  They  may 
admire  and  talk  about  the  fine  preacher  of  the  city  that  some- 
times happens  to  address  them, — your  "  ratan  preacher,"  as 
a  friend  of  mine,  who  has  his  own  way  of  naming  and  descri- 
bing things,  calls  the  complacent,  fashionable  man  of  pretty 
tropes  and  gestures, — but  they  still  prefer  their  own. 

All  men  claim  to  be  judges  of  eloquence  ;  and  of  genuine 
eloquence  I  think  they  are  so.  You  may  tell  an  unlettered 
assembly  that  you  are  wise,  and  they  have  nothing  to  say  to 
the  contrary.  You  may  tell  them  you  are  learned,  and  quote 
some  Greek  or  Latin  to  them  to  prove  your  claim  ;  and  they 
will  allow  you  to  be  learned.  But  tell  them  you  are  eloquent, 
and  immediately  they  say,  Let  us  see  !  If  you  proceed  to 
address  them  in  a  highly  finished,  but  artificial  style,  they 
may  be  at  a  loss  what  to  say  of  it ;  they  may  be  taken  by  it  for 
once,  and  for  a  few  times  more  ;  but  they  soon  discover  that 
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it  is  only  oratory,  and  not  the  eloquence  that  the  heart  ac- 
knowledges. 

But  how  are  we  to  obtain  this  natural  style  ?  I  am  sure  I 
cannot  take  it  upon  myself  to  show  how.  I  would  like  to 
learn.  But  I  will  venture  a  few  suggestions. 

I  asked  a  friend  who  had  been  hearing  one  of  the  most 
gifted  preachers  in  our  country,  how  he  preached ;  referring 
to  his  manner.  "  Why,"  said  my  friend,  "  as  to  that,  he 
seemed  to  have  no  thought  about  it.  He  appeared  to  have 
his  mind  filled  with  great  thoughts,  and  to  be  laboring  only  to 
bring  them  out."  The  same  may  be  said  of  certain  other 
men  of  like  reputation,  in  different  professions  and  spheres  of 
public  life.  They  seem  not  to  be  occupied  at  all  with  their 
manner. 

This,  then,  would  seem  to  be  the  essential  requisite  to  a 
natural  delivery — self-oblivion.  Lay  aside  all  thought  of  being 
eloquent,  all  consciousness  of  manner,  all  care  for  criticism  ; 
and  deal  only  with  the  matter  and  the  men  that  are  before 
you.  He  whose  mind  is  filled  with  clearly  conceived  and  im- 
portant thought,  and  who  has  a  cause  to  gain,  an  object  to 
effect,  need  not  trouble  himself  about  the  rest ;  he  may  leave 
feeling,  emphasis,  and  gesture  to  have  their  own  way.  Nor 
will  words  be  wanting.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaketh.  Pectus  est  quod  disertos  facit,  et  vis 
mentis ;  ideoque  impends  quoque,  si  modo  sunt  aliquo  affectu 
concitati,  verba  non  desunt.* 

The  thought  of  eloquence  forestals  it.  It  has  been  said — 
illiberally,  unless  exceptions  be  allowed — that  a  bishop  never 
makes  a  good  speech.  The  reason,  as  I  suppose,  is,  that,  be- 
ing a  great  man,  he  deems  it  necessary  to  speak  as  a  great 
man.  For  a  like  reason,  many  a  man  that  has  charmed  us 
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in  his  younger  years,  having  come  to  be  conspicuous  in  the 
public  eye,  is  spoiled  now,  by  the  consciousness  of  having  a 
reputation  to  take  care  of. 

And  what  a  fool  the  fond  idea  of  flowery  eloquence  and 
fine  oratory  sometimes  makes  of  one  ! — unless  indeed  such 
are  fools  by  nature.  I  have  heard  of  the  Princeton  profes- 
sors telling  a  story  which  ought  to  be  repeated  for  the  benefit 
of  all  such  as  it  concerns.  A  young  preacher,  of  this  flowery 
order,  took  it  in  his  fancy,  to  call  Christ's  disciples  "  devotees 
of  the  Son  of  Mary" — all  through  his  sermon  ;  and  the 
whole  performance  was  of  a  piece  with  this  conceit.  At  the 
close  of  the  services,  a  plain  old  man,  indignant  at  his  non- 
sense, waited  for  him  at  the  door,  and  thus  rebuked  him. 
"  Young  man  !  Them  people  that  you  call  devotees  of  the 
Son  of  Mary,  were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch  ;  and 
they  have  been  called  Christians  ever  since  ;  and  they  will  be 
called  Christians,  when  you,  and  a  thousand  just  like  you,  are 
gone  to  the  div'l !" 

Elocution,  like  orthoepy,  has  its  nationalities  and  provin- 
cialisms. It  is  apt  to  conform  itself,  very  much,  to  the  insti- 
tutions and  manners,  and  spirit  of  the  country  where  it  is 
practised.  In  England,  for  example,  it  is  modified,  and  as  an 
American  will  think,  corrupted,  by  the  influence  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. Every  where  you  will  find  it  adopting,  or  affecting, 
a  certain  style  which  may  be  called  the  aristocratic,  or  the 
court  style.  It  is  characterized  by  a  certain  polite  tone,  or 
modulation ;  by  dignified  moderation  ;  and  by  the  almost  en- 
tire absence  of  gesticulation.  It  has  its  ideal  of  perfection, 
which,  when  it  is  reached,  makes  it  pleasing  to  the  ear  ;  but 
it  is  not  the  style  of  an  earnest,  downright,  effective  eloquence. 
Our  own  country  is  eminently  favorable  to  a  free,  natural,  and 
bold  style.  The  institutions  and  spirit  of  the  country  not  only 
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allow,  but  demand  such  a  style.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  there  is 
more  natural  elocution  in  this  country  than  in  any  other. 
Foreigners  themselves  are  struck  with  this,  and  have  freely 
admitted  it.  For  myself,  having  heard  many  speakers  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  and  among  them  some  of  the  most 
distinguished,  and  having  heard,  in  several  instances,  theirs 
and  ours  side  by  side,  I  must  declare  my  judgment  that  the 
Americans  are  the  better  speakers.  Say  I  am  a  partial  judge, 
if  you  will :  such  is  my  conviction.  They  are  more  direct, 
earnest,  natural,  and  effective.  A  French  gentleman  at  the 
late  great  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Union,  in  London,  de- 
scribing the  intellectual  and  moral  elements  of  that  assembly, 
spoke  of  the  English  mind  as  eminently  practical ;  of  the 
German,  as  philosophical ;  of  the  American,  as  "  singularly 
powerful." 
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But  if  a  little  exercise  you  choose, 

Some  zest  for  ease, '  tis  not  forbidden  here. 

THOUGH  our  life  at  college  is  one  of  seclusion  from  the 
world,  and  obliges  us  to  incessant  study,  it  is  far  from  being 
monotonous  and  dull.  Every  day  has  its  recreations,  and  its 
incidents,  to  relieve  the  mind,  and  invigorate  the  body.  The 
Societies  are  an  entertainment  to  such  as  love  debate.  The 
play-ground,  when  the  foot  ball  is  in  use,  is  an  animated 
scene.  There  are  always  agreeable  companions  to  engage 
you  in  conversation.  Of  rambles  and  excursions,  longer  and 
shorter — up  the  Avenue,  and  into  the  wood  beyond ;  to  the 
Beach,  for  bathing ;  out  upon  the  turnpikes ;  to  East  and 
West  Rock — you  are  never  weaiy. 

The  old  hermit,  that  for  many  years  had  his  home  upon 
the  former  of  these  celebrated  heights,  which  look  down 
upon  the  city  and  the  Sound  in  front,  and  back  upon  Mount 
Holyoke  in  the  rear,  was  never  I  presume,  thought  of  as  a 
benefactor.  Yet  he  was  so  in  fact.  For  he  was  the  occa- 
sion of  many  a  healthful  excursion,  to  see  his  rude  aerial 
habitation,  his  domesticated  sheep,  recluses  like  himself,  and 
to  draw  from  him  the  few  gruff  words  which  he  could  at 
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times  be  induced  to  mutter.  Generally  he  would  persist  in 
being  dumb,  especially  to  all  interrogation  touching  his  his- 
tory. He  disliked  visitors,  and  particularly  when  they  brought 
dogs  with  them ;  the  dogs  annoyed  his  sheep,  the  only  beings 
for  which  the  misanthropic  creature  felt  any  affection.  Or- 
dinarily  he  had  but  two  or  three  of  them,  sometimes  six  or 
eight.  They  drank  at  his  own  spring,  the  only  one  on  the 
rock,  over  which  he  had  built  his  cabin.  This  was  compo- 
sed of  rude  stones,  with  a  flat  roof  of  turf  laid  on  poles.  His 
sheep  were  housed  in  a  similar  structure.  Sometimes  hun- 
ger brought  him  to  the  town.  Then  you  would  see  him 
passing  along  the  streets  with  a  pair  of  sheep  yoked  to  a 
little  cart,  into  which  he  put  the  victuals  that  were  given 
him.  He  seems  not  to  have  been  wholly  destitute  of  grat- 
itude, for  he  came  one  day  to  the  house  of  a  lady  who  had 
often  shown  him  kindness,  bringing  a  parcel  of  herbs,  such 
as  pennyroyal  and  mountain  mint,  which  he  threw  upon  the 
floor,  and  went  out  without  saying  a  word.  At  length  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  cabin.  His  orphan  sheep,  and  some 
silver  dollars  sewed  up  in  the  patches  of  his  browsers,  com- 
prised his  estate.  Disappointed  love  is  said  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  his  strange  behavior.  I  had  no  thought  of  wri- 
ting the  history  of  this  wretched  being,  which  1  believe 
has  been  done  by  some  college  wight,  with  an  attempt  at 
romance  ;  but  his  image  happens  to  appear  to  me  just  here, 
among  these  rambling  recollections. 

With  young  and  buoyant  spirits,  mirth  and  frolic  are  as 
easily  created  as  ripples  upon  the  water,  and  where  all  are 
awake  for  incident — "heads  out!"  and  quivive? — any  little 
occurrence  becomes  a  scene,  and  any  character  a  dramatis 
persona. 

There  was  a  humorist  who  combined  great  volubility  with 
great  fertility  of  invention,  that  would  thrust  his  head  out  of 
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his  window,  during  the  idle  hour  of  noon  or  twilight,  and 
hold  a  growing  company  in  the  yard  beneath  listening  to  a 
very  comical  and  most  ingenious  account  of  some  fictitious 
adventure  of  his,  spinning  his  thread  impromptu,  as  his  sin- 
gular fancy  and  peculiar  habit  of  mental  association  led  the 
way.  One  of  his  topics,  as  I  remember,  was  the  amount, 
kind,  and  situation,  of  his  wife's  property  ;  respecting  which 
he  went  into  many  curious  details,  representing  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  it  as  entailed,  or  otherwise  encumbered,  speak- 
ing with  great  fluency,  as  though  it  were  a  history  quite 
familiar  to  him,  and  using  such  legal  terms  as  gave  it  an  air 
of  truth.  It  was  a  novel  subject  in  such  a  place,  and  more 
amusing,  doubtless,  than  it  would  have  been  in  a  civil  court. 

There  were  some  professed  drolls  among  us,  who  never 
spoke  but  to  raise  a  laugh ;  and  lovers  of  low  wit  were  per- 
haps obliged  to  them.  But  let  it  be  said  in  passing,  as  a  cau- 
tion, that  the  mirth  they  made  was  at  too  great  expense  to 
themselves — the  expense  of  true  respectability.  I  remember 
one  of  them  being  a  good  deal  chagrined  to  find  that  it  was 
only  as  a  droll,  at  length,  that  he  could  be  heard  at  all.  There 
is  no  man  that  wishes  to  be  a  jester  always,  and  is  content  to 
have  no  other  character.  When  this  man  really  wished  to 
be  serious  on  a  serious  question,  when  some  matter  was  up 
before  the  class  which  he  desired  to  have  decided  in  a  partic- 
ular way,  he  saw  only  looks  prepared  for  laughter  as  he  rose, 
and  at  the  end  of  his  remarks  was  mortified  to  find  that  he 
had  produced,  not  conviction,  but  disappointment.  A  speech 
is  expected  to  be  characteristic  of  the  speaker :  it  was  out  of 
character  for  this  man  to  speak  in  soberness.  Beware  of  the 
habit,  and  of  the  reputation,  of  such  an  one. 

Sometimes,  for  the  humor  of  it,  a  court  of  justice  would  be 
organized,  which,  on  stated  days,  and  with  due  formalities, 
would  try  such  cases,  real  or  fictitious,  as  came  within  its  as- 
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sumed  jurisdiction.  To  know  the  interest  that  attended  its  pro- 
ceedings, always  of  the  comic  kind,  you  must  be  present  at 
them,  and  must  know  the  characters  concerned :  but  take  this 
outline  of  a  case.  You  see  the  judge,  the  oldest  and  gravest 
person  that  can  be  found  in  one  of  the  upper  classes,  with 
round  iron-rimmed  spectacles,  seated  in  a  large  arm-chair ; 
clerk,  and  jury,  and  the  sheriff  to  keep  order,  are  present, 
with  witnesses  and  spectators.  The  history  of  the  case  is 
this  :  One  of  the  sweepers  finding  a  parcel  of  wood  remain- 
ing in  a  closet  which  he  wished  to  clear  out  and  put  in  order, 
the  defendant,  in  the  absence  of  the  owner  of  the  wood,  au- 
thorizes the  sweeper  to  carry  it  away,  presuming  that,  the 
winter  being  over,  the  owner  had  no  use  for  it ;  whereupon, 
the  latter  brings  an  action  of  trespass  against  him,  laying  his 
damages  at  one  dollar.  The  defendant,  in  most  respects  a 
man  of  sense,  has,  however,  the  weakness  of  desiring  to  be 
thought  wealthy,  though  he  was  not  so  in  fact.  His  lawyer, 
who  is  the  merry  little  man  spoken  of  above,  as  weaving  his- 
tories from  his  window,  and  who  is  specially  selected  by  his 
client  for  his  fluency  and  tact,  turns  his  plea  into  a  covert  sa- 
tire on  this  well  known  weakness  of  the  man  whose  cause  he 
advocates.  He  admits  the  facts  in  the  case,  but,  with  great 
gravity  and  pathos,  appeals  to  the  compassion  of  the  court  in 
behalf  of  his  client,  in  consideration  of  his  being  poor.  He 
represents  him  as  a  hard  working  man,  with  a  numerous  fam- 
ily, and  living  from  hand  to  mouth  ;  evidence  of  which,  indeed, 
was  before  the  court.  "  Your  honor  sees  the  very  threadbare 
condition  of  my  client's  clothes,  [which  was  true,]  and  that 
he  is  hardly  decent  to  appear  in  court ;  and  yet,  your  Honor, 
it  is  the  best  suit  he  has.  He  cannot  pay  the  sum  at  which 
the  damages  are  laid,  without  distressing  his  family,  and  if 
costs  are  to  be  added,  it  is  quite  beyond  his  power."  Mean- 
time the  client  betrays  sensitiveness,  he  reddens  with  vexation 
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as  the  argument  proceeds — heu  quam  difficile  est  crimen  non 
prodere  vultu ! — while  laughter  longs  for  vent,  and  is  hardly 
restrained  by  the  sheriff;  till,  at  length,  in  downright  anger, 
which  does  not  help  the  matter,  he  arrests  the  eloquent  law- 
yer, forbidding  him  to  advocate  his  cause  further.  Non  tali 
auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  istis.  The  humor  has  too  much 
truth  in  it  to  be  agreeable. 

This  little  man,  who  thus  acted  the  lawyer  and  the  satirist, 
though  always  merry,  was  never  vulgar ;  he  was  talented, 
and  has  since  been  in  Congress.  On  his  first  appearance  at 
the  bar,  an  older  member  of  it  affected  to  treat  him  with  con- 
tempt, alluding  to  his  youthfulness  and  small  stature.  I  could 
throw  him,  said  he,  over  my  shoulder.  In  that  case,  your 
Honor,  replied  the  otherj  he  would  have  more  law  on  his 
shoulders  than  in  his  head. 

There  were  several  characters  about  college,  not  of  it, 
which  every  student  of  that  time  will  remember,  not  un- 
pleasantly, as  having  afforded  some  amusement.  Such  a 
character  was  a  famous  underwit  by  the  name  of  Sam  M — x. 
Nothing  in  the  way  of  conversation  could  be  more  ludicrous 
than  an  attempt  by  Sam  to  talk  gravely  on  a  grave  subject, 
when  he  would  make  it  apparent  that  his  reasoning  powers 
were  not  greatly  above  those  of  animals.  And  his  command 
of  language  corresponded ;  for  though  thought  is  not  limited 
by  speech,  yet  speech,  being  useless  except  to  convey  thought, 
is  not  apt  to  be  more  copious  than  ideas.  But  the  dullest  wit 
is  sharpened  by  exercise.  Hence,  as  every  one  was  fond  of 
quizzing  Sam  for  the  sake  of  his  replies,  which  were  sure  to 
be  such  as  no  one  would  anticipate,  he  became  remarkably 
quick  at  retorts.  I  give  a  single  instance  out  of  many.  As 
he  was  trudging  across  the  yard,  always  in  a  hurry,  a  student 
called  to  him  from  his  window,  "  Sam !  what  became  of  the 
other  half  of  your  brains  ?"  "  Y-your  father  never  had  'em, 
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or  he  would'nt  ha'  sent  you  here,"  was  his  instant  reply.  He 
always  spoke  from  impulse,  stammering  out  his  thought  on 
the  instant,  with  the  quickness  of  a  flash,  seeming  incapable 
of  retaining  it  long  enough  in  his  mind  to  utter  it  deliberately. 
Another  character  was  a  fellow  whose  greatest  glory  was 
to  act  as  town  crier.  He  was  particularly  fond  of  crying 
auctions.  With  his  bell  in  one  hand,  and  a  paper  in  the 
other,  no  embassador  of  a  prince  ever  felt  the  dignity  of  his 
mission  more  than  he  his,  going  up  and  down,  and  droning 
forth  at  corners  the  contents  of  his  handbill.  Stopping  in 
front  of  the  colleges,  one  day,  he  shook  his  bell,  and  then 
throwing  his  head  back  to  make  his  proclamation,  as  his 
manner  was,  a  group  of  students  in  the  yard  took  his  words 
out  of  his  mouth,  drawling  out,  O  yes  !  O  yes  !  O  yes  !  which 
was  his  usual  exordium.  Casting  a  look  of  chagrin  at  them, 
he  said,  resentfully,  "  I  thought  ye  come  here  to  lam  man- 
ners." O  yes !  O  yes !  O  yes !  responded  the  students,  in 
louder  chorus  than  before.  "  You  act  like  divlish  fools !" 

0  yes  !  O  yes  !  O  yes !  was  still  the  echo  to  his  wrath.     "  I'll 
be  hanged  if "  O  yes  !  O  yes  !  O  yes  !     The  man  with- 
drew discomfited,  with  his  bell  and  unread  handbill,  and  the 
boys  resumed  their  talk. 

Of  all  the  recreations  which  college  life  affords,  walking 
is  the  most  constant,  natural,  and  agreeable.  No  contrived 
gymnastics  can  compete  with  this  healthful  use  of  limbs  given 
us  for  this  purpose.  Who  will  be  racking  himself  across 
beams  and  parallel  poles,  to  the  straining  of  his  muscles,  and 
hazard  of  his  bones,  or  making  himself  dizzy  with  gyrations, 
twirling  himself  at  a  rope's  end  around  a  shaft,  when  nature, 
with  her  images  and  smiles,  is  inviting  him  abroad,  and  at  his 
pleasure,  he  can  roam  at  large,  alone  or  with  companions  ? 

1  have  seen  in  zoological  gardens,  where  all  sorts  of  animals 
were  accommodated  according  to  their  habits,  a  system  of 
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frames  and  poles  put  up  for  the  monkeys  so  like  the  gymnas- 
tic apparatuses  at  our  colleges,  that  the  one  reminded  me  of 
the  other.  With  due  deference  to  Germany,  whence  the  in- 
vention came,  I  think  it  more  suited  to  these  antic  climbers 
than  to  men. 

Gymnastics  may  be  practiced  while  the  novelty  of  them 
lasts ;  walking  never  tires,  even  though  the  same  paths  be 
trod  a  thousand  times.  To  the  bilious  melancholic,  to  the 
idle  ennuye,  to  the  weary  laborer  going  always  to  his  work, 
the  oft-repeated  path,  like  an  oft-repeated  tale,  may  indeed 
be  irksome  ;  but  it  is  not  so  to  the  student.  Breaking  away 
from  books  and  the  confinement  of  college  walls,  change  of 
objects  and  ideas,  and  the  wholesome  air,  are  ever  a  relief 
and  a  delight  to  him.  Active  thought  attends  him,  or  he 
converses  with  companions.  We  cross  the  fields  perhaps, 
and  if  we  lose  our  way,  and  wander  miles  beyond  what  we 
intended,  no  matter,  it  serves  us  for  an  adventure.  Perhaps, 
a  number  of  us  together,  the  humor  takes  us  to  engage  in  a 
pedestrian  steeple-chase,  fixing  on  some  distant  tree,  or  hil- 
lock, for  our  goal. 

It  is  Saturday  afternoon.  Studies  do  not  press  ;  the  day 
is  delightful :  Come,  says  your  room-mate,  or  some  one  drop- 
ping in,  let  us  take  a  run.  You  sally  forth,  you  leave  the 
town  behind  you,  you  are  full  of  physical  enjoyment,  or  con- 
versation engrosses  you,  till,  looking  back,  you  are  surprised 
to  see  the  steeples  fading  into  shadows  in  the  distance. 
Comes  jucundus  in  via  pro  vehiculo  est. 

Many  are  the  sociable  hours,  many  the  pleasant  rambles, 
one  enjoys  with  his  room-mate,  and  happy  is  he  who,  within 
or  abroad,  needs  no  better  companion.  How  many  are  the 
benefits  of  having  a  good  room-mate  !  Be  the  day  bright  or 
sombre,  be  the  hour  late  or  early,  be  the  lesson  hard  or  easy, 
he-  is  your  prompt  and  sympathizing  partner  ;  he  wakes,  stu- 

9* 
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dies,  recreates  with  you  ;  his  thoughts  and  yours,  his  success 
and  yours,  his  reputation  and  yours,  are  almost  common  prop- 
erty, and  an  intimacy  so  cemented  lasts  with  life.  Such  a 
chum  was  mine — a  good  scholar,  a  cheerful  and  consistent 
Christian,  and  of  such  excellent  temper  that  ever  to  have 
quarreled  with  him  would  have  been  no  fault  of  his.  Four 
years  we  lived  together  in  happy  harmony,  without  the  slight- 
est misunderstanding  to  disquiet  us  then,  or  to  be  remembered 
afterward. 

Nil  ego  contulerim  jucundo  sanus  amico. 

But  beware  of  an  unfortunate  choice  in  this  matter.  It  is 
a  connection  too  close  to  be  of  a  negative  character,  as  it  re. 
gards  either  your  happiness,  your  studies,  or  your  morals.  Of 
an  immoral  room-mate,  it  is  enough  to  say,  evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners.  An  idle  one  brings  idlers  to 
your  room,  who  rob  you  of  your  time,  if  they  do  no  worse. 
A  poor  scholar,  he  needs  your  help  continually,  and  renders 
none.  Ill  tempered,  jealous,  selfish,  he  is  intolerable  ;  or  if 
only  uncongenial,  he  is  irksome- 

As  I  am  speaking,  in  this  chapter,  of  our  social  life  in  col- 
lege, I  must  take  notice  of  the  great  harmony  in  which  the 
members  live  among  themselves.  Classmates  have  a  partic- 
ular regard  for  each  other,  as  such ;  there  is  the  more  gen- 
eral, though  less  intimate  feeling  of  brotherhood  pervading  the 
institution,  resulting  from  oneness  of  pursuit,  and  from  a  com- 
mon relation  to  a  common  alma  mater.  This  feeling,  like 
that  of  classmateship,  outlasting  our  residence  there,  and  un- 
decaying,  is  seen  in  meetings  of  alumni.  There  are  of  course 
those  more  particular  attractions  and  repulsions  which  arise 
from  congenialities  and  repugnances  of  taste.  Of  clans,  fac- 
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tions,  animosities,  there  are  none.  I  never  knew  a  commu- 
nity in  which  a  quarrel  would  be  felt  to  be  more  disgraceful ; 
nor  in  which  there  was  so  little  of  that  illiberal  remarking  on 
each  other  which  is  called  gossip.  There  is  ambition,  there  is 
rivalry ;  but  candor  and  good  will  prevail  over  any  unkindly 
feeling  that  might  hence  arise.  It  is  true,  there  will  be  little 
pleasantries  in  the  way  of  satire,  when  one  lays  himself  open 
to  them  ;  there  will  be,  now  and  then,  a  facetious  cognomen, 
or  cognomentum,  attached  to  an  eccentric  individual ;  and  one 
known  to  be  base  will  be  despised.  And  nowhere,  perhaps,  is 
a  reputation  once  lost,  lost  more  irrecoverably.  Is  this  fraternal 
feeling  indebted  for  its  existence  to  the  superior  intelligence 
of  the  parties  ;  or  to  the  natural  generosity  of  youth  itself? 
To  both  these  in  part,  but  more,  I  apprehend,  to  causes  that 
exist  in  the  peculiar  political  and  moral  institutions  that  form 
the  sentiments  and  manners  of  the  country.  In  no  other  land 
is  equality  of  rights  recognized,  and  reputation  based  prima- 
rily and  essentially  upon  character  itself.  Bring  together,  in 
an  aristocratic  country,  an  equal  diversity  of  youth — sons  of 
farmers,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  of  every  caste,  rich  and 
poor,  titled  and  untitled, — and  you  have  a  collection  of  preju- 
dices that  preclude  the  pervading  sentiment  of  brotherhood, 
so  natural  and  untrammelled  here,  and  restrict  its  flow  to  a 
number  of  separate  and  narrow  channels. 
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SOCIETIES. 

The  grand  debate, 

The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply, 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 
And  the  loud  laugh. 

Cowper. 

I  REGARD  the  Debating  Societies  as  a  very  valuable  means 
of  improvement.  The  recitation  and  lecture  rooms  may 
make  scholars  ;  they  cannot  make  debaters. 

The  LINONIAN  is  the  oldest.  Of  that  I  was  a  member. 
Its  regulations  were  of  the  freest  character,  and  its  debates 
spirited.  Its  rival  was  the  BROTHERS  ;  which  some  Lino- 
nian  surnamed  the  *  Cider  Mill,'  because,  like  such  amill,  it 
moved  circle-wise  ;  that  is  to  say,  its  members  (however  it 
may  be  now)  were  not  allowed  to  debate  except  in  strict  rota- 
tion, following  the  order  of  the  catalogue  ;  and  in  their  turn 
they  must  speak,  whether  they  chose  to  do  so  or  not.  In 
the  Linonian,  following  the  parliamentary  plan,  all  debates 
were  voluntary ;  no  restrictions  being  imposed  but  such  as 
were  essential  to  good  order. 

There  was  of  course,  then,  as  now,  a  good  deal  of  rivalry 
between  these  societies ;  but  always  with  fairness  and  good 
temper.  They  both,  and  also  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  used  to 
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occupy,  on  different  evenings,  the  same  hall — a  long  arched 
chamber,  memorable  as  "  Doolittle's  Room."  The  Linonians 
resolved  to  procure  a  separate  one  for  themselves.  We  fitted 
it  up  with  taste  ;  and  were  so  fortunate  as  to  let  it  to  a  soci- 
ety in  town  for  a  sum  about  sufficient  to  discharge  the  rent. 
This  was  a  circumstance  to  make  some  use  of  in  gaining 
members  from  the  rival  society.  A  Linonian  overhearing  a 
Brother  ask  a  fellow-member  for  a  tax,  *  What !'  said  he, 
'  Have  you  taxes  in  your  Society  ?  We  have  a  dividend.' 

The  exercises  of  the  *.  R.  K.  were  generally  of  a  higher 
order  than  those  of  the  other  societies.  They  ought  at  least 
to  be  so,  since  the  members,  from  the  higher  classes  only,  are 
selected  for  their  talents  and  attainments.  The  desire  to  be 
elected  to  this  society  was  hardly  less  than  that  of  appoint- 
ments  at  commencement ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  namely, 
that  it  was  regarded  as  a  proof  of  scholarship. 

I  am  opposed  to  secret  societies,  altogether ;  and  when  at 
an  annual  meeting  it  was  voted  to  explode  the  secrets  of  this 
society,  I  gave  my  vote  for  it  without  difficulty.  Not  that  I 
regarded  the  matter  as  of  much  importance,  so  far  as  this  so- 
ciety was  concerned.  There  was  no  iniquity  in  its  secrets  ; 
they  were  merely  puerile — except  that  those  mystical  initials, 
<2>.  B.  1C,  "  writ  large,"  were  susceptible,  though  not  neces- 
sarily, of  an  infidel,  or  a  heathen  sense.  My  objection  was 
of  a  general  nature.  I  dislike  secret  societies  because  I 
think  such  secresy  is  either  mischievous  or  childish.  For  if 
a  society  be  laudable,  where  is  the  wisdom  of  shrouding  it  in 
mystery,  and  requiring  pledges  upon  honor,  or  upon  oath  per- 
haps, as  the  Masons  do,  not  to  blab,  as  though  it  were  a  con- 
spiracy, that  feared  the  light.  For  myself,  I  love  openness  ; 
nor  do  I  like  to  be  charged  with  secrets  which  are  of  no  im- 
portance, and  not  worth  the  trouble  either  of  keeping  or  re- 
vealing. 
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I  am  aware,  however,  that  this  sort  of  quackery  is  very 
captivating  to  certain  descriptions  of  minds,  and  that  any  so- 
ciety having  a  secret,  though  it  have  nothing  but  a  secret,  in 
it,  will  find  numbers  knocking  at  its  door  for  admission.  The 
vanity  of  some  is  gratified  by  its  air  of  exclusiveness — its 
members  are  select.  Others  are  moved  by  curiosity — a  mo- 
tive which  has  made  more  masons  than  all  others.  They 
cannot  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  secret  and  not  know  it. 
In  fine,  it  is  childish  minds  that  are  most  taken  with  secret 
societies — unless  you  suppose  them  to  be  treasonable  associa- 
tions ;  and  then  the  motive  for  belonging  to  them  can  be  no 
other  than  wicked.  Colonel  Golden,  who  had  travelled  up, 
or  down  (I  do  not  know  which  of  these  prepositions  should  be 
used)  through  all  the  grades  of  freemasonry,  said  "  he  never 
knew  a  very  great  mason,  (meaning  one  that  was  greatly 
pleased  with  it)  who  was  not  a  very  great  fool."  Secret 
societies  seem  to  be  getting  rather  numerous  at  present,  in 
our  colleges  and  elsewhere :  I  trust  that  the  good  sense  of 
our  citizens  and  students  will  soon  suffer  them  to  drop  into 
oblivion. 

The  MORAL  SOCIETY  was  rather  a  lifeless  affair.  Yet  its 
debates  were  sometimes  interesting,  and  access  to  its  library 
was  a  privilege.  Its  terms  of  membership  were  liable  to 
some  objection  as  seeming  invidious. 

The  CALLIOPE  AN,  which  dates  from  1819,  was  an  offshoot 
from  the  Linonian,  and  owed  its  birth  to  a  cause  of  the  same 
kind  as  that  which,  as  some  predict,  will  one  day  sunder  the 
American  Union — the  election  of  a  President.  There  were 
two  candidates,  a  northern  and  a  southern.  Most  of  the 
southerners  used  to  attach  themselves  to  the  Linonian,  and 
contributed  their  full  share  to  the  spirit  of  its  debates.  Gen- 
erally, presidents  were  elected  with  much  harmony ;  but  in 
this  instance  there  was  a  regular  and  earnest  campaign  ;  and 
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when  the  success  of  the  northern  candidate  was  announced, 
the  disappointed  partisans  of  the  other  instantly  withdrew  from 
the  room  in  a  very  great  huff  indeed  ;  hissing,  and  even  mut- 
tering threats.  It  seemed  as  if  they  would  have  drawn  dirks 
if  they  had  had  them.  But  their  candidate,  Joe  Hill,*  as  he 
was  familiarly  called,  who  was  really  a  generous  and  a  high- 
minded  fellow,  and  had  great  influence  with  them,  exerted 
himself  to  lay  their  angry  passions.  They  forthwith  formed 
the  Calliopean  Society  for  the  exclusive  membership  of  South- 
erners. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  young  men  with  Southern  tempera- 
ments and  feelings,  and  at  a  distance  from  their  homes,  should 
form  fellowships  among  themselves.  This,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, may  be  well.  Yet  it  is  desirable,  on  several  accounts, 
that  those  who  come  together  from  the  different  great  sections 
of  the  republic,  should  freely  mingle  with  each  other.  Good 
feeling  requires  that  they  should  regard  themselves  as  one 
fraternity.  Members  of  the  same  university,  engaged  in  the 
same  pursuits,  and  claiming  a  common  country,  it  can  be  no 
commendable  feeling  that  shall  split  them  into  reserved  and 
jealous  sections.  Their  common  intercourse  is  promotive  of 
their  common  improvement ;  for  the  greater  the  diversity  of 
opinions,  manners,  tastes,  they  bring  together,  the  wider  is 
the  range  among  them  of  observation,  debate,  and  conversa- 
tion. The  liberalizing  effect  is  somewhat  like  that  of  travel- 
ing. Such  intercourse  is  favorable  to  general  morality,  as,  by 
extending  their  circle  of  acquaintance  and  fellowship,  it  en- 
larges their  sense  of  character.  The  worst  characters  are 
formed,  commonly,  in  narrow  sodalities.  Again,  these  young 
men  are  to  meet  each  other  everywhere,  on  the  great  stage 
of  public  life.  Many  from  the  East  will  go  West  and  South 

*  Joseph  A.  Hill,  of  North  Carolina,  now  deceased. 
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in  the  pursuit  of  professional  objects  ;  and  from  all  sides  num- 
bers of  them  will  meet  each  other  in  the  halls  of  Congress  ; 
and  it  will  be  well  then  that  they  can  recognize  each  other  as 
old  acquaintances  and  friends,  and  enter  on  their  great  duties 
with  those  mutual  understandings  and  amenities  which  early 
friendships  generate.  One  might  imagine  a  case  in  which 
an  intimacy  formed  at  college  saved  the  Union.  There  is  no 
extravagance  in  that  idea :  great  questions  often  turn  on  the 
influence  of  a  single  man,  and  that  man  may  be  gained  by 
private  friendship. 

For  these  reasons,  social,  literary,  and  patriotic,  it  is  desira- 
ble that  young  men  from  different  sections  be  educated,  as 
far  as  may  be,  at  the  same  universities  ;  and  for  these  rea- 
sons, let  intercourse  and  friendship  among  them  know  nothing 
of  geography. 

This  affair  of  the  election  produced  no  private  alienations 
among  us  :  we  still  lived  together,  North  and  South,  in  good 
society  ; — -just  as  the  nation  does. 

And  speaking  of  elections,  what  a  sublime  spectacle  does 
our  country  present  pending  and  subsequent  to  one  of  those 
events  !  For  the  time  being  the  wind  is  violent,  and  stirs 
society  to  its  depths ;  but  when  the  issue  is  declared,  it  sub- 
sides at  once,  into  a  zephyr.  So  long  as  this  is  the  case,  the 
Union  is  in  no  danger  from  this  quarter  :  but  when  the  storm 
shall  continue  from  one  election  to  another,  with  no  interval 
of  lulling  and  subsiding,  and  especially  if  it  assume  a  perma- 
nent and  angry  sectional  character,  then  the  national  edifice 
will  be  prostrated  and  broken  into  fragments,  as  a  raft  is  scat- 
tered on  the  sea. 

Slavery  was  sometimes  a  topic  in  the  societies,  and  I  well 
remember  a  discussion  of  it  before  the  class.  The  South- 
erners, several  of  whom  engaged  in  it,  generally  advocated 
the  institution,  using  the  common  arguments  of  the  South ; 
10 
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but  one  of  them,  a  tall  Carolinian,  nobly  and  frankly  con- 
demned it,  refuting,  with  reason  and  with  warmth,  each  argu- 
ment of  his  Southern  friends.  "  Necessity  is  pleaded.  Our 
lands,  it  is  said,  cannot  be  cultivated  without  slaves.  Let 
them  lie  eternally  waste,  then, — rather  than  till  them  by  such 
instruments."  He  uttered  in  these  words  the  real  sentiments 
of  an  unsophisticated  heart,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  real  senti- 
ments of  a  large  portion  of  the  thinking  men  of  the  South, 
and  of  the  old  slave  states  particularly ;  for  at  that  time  the 
violence  of  Northern  abolitionism  had  not  provoked  them  into 
sophistries.  There  was  a  growing  conviction,  then,  that 
looked  at  manumission,  and  needed  only  truth  and  time  to 
ripen  it  into  action.  Tardy  and  half  awake  it  might  have 
been,  but  its  motions  were  in  the  right  direction.  Since  then, 
apparently,  it  has  gone  backwards  and  not  forwards.  But  it 
will  revive,  sleeplessly,  in  all  the  South,  it  is  reviving,  and 
will  ere  long  witness,  if  it  do  not  effect,  the  extinction  of  the 
system.  For  what  is  as  clear  as  the  sun  to  all  the  world  be- 
sides cannot  but  gleam  on  them  :  Slavery,  as  a  permanent 
institution,  in  this  age  of  the  world  is  impossible.  Its  date  is 
certain  and  not  distant,  whatever  may  be  the  manner  of  its 
end.  May  God  grant  speed  to  the  day,  and  mercy  to  the  mode ! 

The  great  sensation  which  pervaded  the  country  upon  the 
"  Missouri  question,"  reached  us  at  college.  It  was,  for  a 
time,  a  very  exciting  topic.  As  Maine  was  coupled  with 
Missouri,  in  that  affair,  the  feeling  of  our  New  Englanders 
was  particularly  called  out.  I  remember  words  and  looks 
between  these  and  the  Southerners  that  were  not  too  amica- 
ble. But  that  cloud  passed  away,  from  us  as  from  the  coun- 
try, leaving  the  general  bond  of  brotherhood  unimpaired. 

The  Libraries  of  all  these  Societies  (the  P.  B.  K.  ex- 
cepted,  which  has  none,)  were,  and  are,  of  much  and  increas- 
ing value.  They  are  growing  monuments  of  the  taste  and 
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liberality  of  the  Sons  of  Yale.  But,  thanks  to  the  misguided 
taste  of  purchasing  committees,  or  to  the  liberality  of  book- 
presenting  fiction  readers,  they  comprise,  along  with  their 
many  choice  and  well  selected  volumes,  a  quantity  of  trash 
which  ought  to  be  burned ;  and  it  might  be  a  worthy  rivalry 
between  them  to  see  which  would  devote  the  largest  pile  to 
the  flames.  The  residue  of  a  thing  is  often  better  than  the 
whole  of  it ;  which  is  true  of  many  books  and  libraries. 

The  debates  were  generally  spirited  and  lively,  often  in- 
genious,  but  of  course  somewhat  juvenile,  exhibiting  a  not 
very  wide  range  of  investigation,  nor  great  depth  of  thought ; 
often  they  were  amusing,  and  sometimes  ludicrous.  Mista- 
king the  point,  and  talking  wide  of  the  question,  is  a  very 
common  fault  in  all  debating  assemblies.  A  member,  at  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  made  a  declamatory,  and,  as  he  appeared 
to  think,  eloquent  and  lucid  argument ;  on  which  an  opponent 
remarked  that  he  had  nothing  to  say  in  reply,  as  he  could  see 
no  connection  at  all  between  the  gentleman's  observations  and 
the  question  in  debate.  "  What !  what !  Mr.  President,"  said 
the  other,  starting  up ;  "  if  that  gentleman  can  see  no  con- 
nection between  my  argument  and  the  subject  in  debate,  he 
may  take  a  leather  strap,  and  strap  them  together !"  Such 
connectives  are  often  necessary.  A  student  disputing  before 
his  class,  on  the  question  whether,  if  the  earth  were  perfo- 
rated, a  stone,  dropped  in,  would  rest  at  the  centre,  spent  his 
whole  force  in  showing  the  impossibility  of  making  the  per- 
foration. He  might  have  finished  by  complacently  quoting 
Hudibras : — Having  showed  that  you  can't  make  the  hole, 
nothing  more  need  be  said  : 

Your  other  arguments  are  all 
Supposures,  hypotheticall. 

Whether  the  poor  should  be  provided  for  by  law,  is  a  deep- 
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er  question,  both  in  civic  economy  and  in  morals,  than  most 
people  are  aware  of;  but  a  student  made  a  "  short  method" 
of  it,  in  the  following  argument.  "  The  poor  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes — the  Lord's  poor,  the  Devil's  poor,  and 
poor  devils.  The  Lord  will  take  care  of  his  own  poor  ;  the 
Devil's  poor  do  not  deserve  to  be  supported ;  the  poor  devils 
may  shift  for  themselves.  Therefore,  the  poor  ought  not  to 
be  provided  for  by  law." 

The  round  of  ordinary  questions  used  in  discussion  becom- 
ing stale  by  repetition,  any  subject  will  be  taken  sometimes, 
for  its  novelty*  An  effort  was  made  to  bring  Rhode  Island 
coal  into  use.  It  was  a  bad  article.  Those  who  purchased 
could  not  use  it.  It  was  adopted  for  a  written  discussion 
before  one  of  the  classes,  Whether  Rhode  Island  coal  will 
burn  ?  One  of  the  disputants,  taking  the  negative,  finished 
by  expressing  his-  belief  that,  "in  the  final  conflagration, 
Rhode  Island  would  stand  it  the  longest." 


CHAPTER   XII. 

THE   OLD  HALL. 

Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere. 

IT  can  be  no  matter  of  regret  I  think,  with  any  alumnus 
acquainted  with  the  old  Hall,  or  college  commons,  that  it 
has,  within  a  few  years,  been  discontinued.  Managed  as  it 
was,  and  under  any  management,  even  the  best  of  which  it 
was  susceptible,  it  was  a  great  evil. 

The  practice  of  boarding  the  students  in  commons  was 
adopted  by  our  colleges,  naturally,  and  perhaps  without  re- 
flection, from  the  old  universities  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
from  those  of  England.  At  first  those  universities  were 
without  buildings,  either  for  board  or  lodging ;  being  merely 
rendez-vous  for  such  as  wished  to  pursue  study.  The  stu- 
dents lodged  at  inns,  or  at  private  houses,  defraying  out  of 
their  own  pockets,  and  in  their  own  way,  all  charges  for 
board  and  education.  After  awhile,  in  consequence  of  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  landlords,  halls  were  built,  and  com- 
mon tables  furnished,  to  relieve  them  from  such  exactions. 
Colleges,  with  chambers  for  study  and  lodging,  were  erected 
for  a  like  reason.  Being  founded,  in  many  cases,  by  pri- 
vate munificence,  for  the  benefit  of  indigent  students,  they 
naturally  included  in  their  economy  both  lodging-rooms  and 
board.  There  was  also  a  police  reason  for  the  measure. 

10* 
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It  was  thought  that  the  students  could  be  better  regulated  as 
to  their  manners  and  behavior,  being  brought  together  under 
the  eye  of  supervisors.* 

Such  was  the  origin  of  commons  at  the  English  universi- 
ties, and  at  others  of  the  olden  time  ;f  and  from  them,  as  I 
suppose,  the  practice  was  derived  by  us. 

As  for  those  ideas  of  economy  and  order,  on  which  I  suppose 
the  arrangement  to  have  been  based,  I  think  them  not  sus- 
tained by  experience ;  at  least  among  us.  With  respect  to 
economy,  the  price  of  board  possibly  might  have  been  redu- 
ced a  little  from  what  it  would  have  been  in  families,  or 
clubs  ;  but  I  doubt  it :  for  the  laws  of  political  economy  must 
operate  in  this,  as  in  other  pecuniary  concerns.  Board  will 
find  its  minimum  in  families,  as  naturally  as  produce  will  in 
the  market.  A  much  better  service  than  that  of  providing 
commons,  has  been  rendered  to  the  students  by  providing 

*The  founder  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  Robert  Eglesfeld,  1340, 
besides  providing  for  a  provost  and  twelve  fellows,  (having  reference  to 
Jesus  and  his  twelve  apostles,  according  to  the  religious  ideas  of  the  age,) 
proposed  to  maintain  seventy  indigent  students  (answering  to  the  seventy 
disciples,)  who  were  "  to  be  called  together  for  their  meals  in  the  public 
hall,  by  the  sound  of  the  horn ;  where,  kneeling  on  the  outside  of  the 
table,  they  were  to  be  examined  by  the  fellows  sitting  in  purple  gowns, 
those  of  the  doctors  being  faced  with  black  fur."  Surely  learning  was 
a  solemn  thing  at  that  day. 

t"The  first  colleges  at  Paris  were  hospitable  houses,  hospices,for  those 
of  the  religious  orders,  les  religieux,  who  came  to  study  at  the  Univer- 
sity, that  they  might  be  able  to  live  together  separate  from  the  seculars. 
Numbers  of  them  were  founded  at  different  times  for  poor  students  who 
had  not  the  means  of  living  away  from  home  ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  connected  with  certain  dioceses.  The  scholars  of  each  college 
lived  in  common,  under  the  conduct  of  a  provisor,  or  principal,  who  had 
the  care  of  their  studies  and  their  manners ;  they  went  to  take  lessons 
at  the  publig  school. — French  Encyc. 
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fuel  for  them.  We  used  to  be  obliged  to  buy  for  ourselves  of 
the  teamsters  that  brought  it  in.  Their  loads  were  decep- 
tively piled;  their  prices  exorbitant;  the  wood  green  and 
unfit  for  use ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  an  article  of  faith  with 
them  that  to  cheat  a  student  was  meritorious.  Certainly,  to 
have  dealt  fairly  with  us  would  by  many  of  them  have  been 
regarded  as  a  work  of  supererogation.  I  remember  one  of 
them  asking  a  young  Southerner  eight  dollars  for  a  cl-ow's 
nest  of  a  load  which  he  had  driven  into  the  back  yard. 
"  Here,  take  it,"  said  the  Freshman,  emptying  his  purse,  "  it 
is  just  all  the  money  I  have."  Young  students  just  arrived, 
from  a  great  distance  often,  inexperienced  in  laying  out  their 
money,  and  ignorant  of  prices,  would  not  always  know  when 
they  were- imposed  upon.  It  is  amazing  what  petty  knaveries 
will  be  learned  by  people  accustomed  to  carry  produce  in  a 
small  way,  to  market  towns.  When  I  think  of  those  team- 
sters, and  their  loads  and  prices,  I  am  reminded  of  an  ex- 
pression of  a  certain  good  woman,  honest  but  eccentric :  "  I 
always  give  good  measure,"  said  she.  "  I  scorn  to  cheat,  and 
I  am  afraid  to  do  it ;  for  I  believe  that  many  an  old  woman 
has  gone  to  h-11  for  scrimping  a  quart  of  meal." 

As  for  the  promotion  of  order,  by  means  of  commons,  the 
second  reason  for  them,  they  were  the  direct  and  prolific 
source  of  disorder.  They  certainly  had  not  the  refining  ef- 
fect on  manners  of  a  well-ordered  family  table.  The  absence 
of  all  domestic  influences,  and  still  more,  the  standing  dissat- 
isfaction with  an  arrangement  which  was  at  once  compulsory 
and  repulsive,  gave  rise  to  a,  variety  of  acts  of  sportive  mis- 
chief, and  not  unfrequently  to  grave  and  cognizable  offences. 
And  the  spirit  of  disorder  that  was  generated  there,  propa- 
gated itself,  more  or  less,  beyond  the  Hall ;  for  table  manners 
are  proverbially  generative  of  manners  elsewhere.  The  tu- 
tors, who  were  seated  at  raised  tables,  could  not,  with  all  their 
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vigilance,  see  all  that  passed,  and  they  winked  at  much  they 
did  see.  Boiled  potatoes,  pieces  of  bread,  whole  loaves,  balls 
of  butter,  dishes,  would  be  flung  back  and  forth,  especially 
between  Sophomores  and  Freshmen ;  and  you  were  never 
sure,  in  raising  a  cup  to  your  lips,  that  it  would  not  be  dashed 
out  of  your  hands,  and  the  contents  spilt  upon  your  clothes, 
by  one  of  these  flying  articles  slyly  sent  at  random.  What- 
ever damage  was  done  was  averaged  on  our  term-bills  ;  and 
I  remember  a  charge  of  six.  hundred  tumblers,  thirty  coffee- 
pots, and  I  know  not  how  many  other  articles  of  table  furni- 
ture, destroyed  or  carried  off  in  a  single  term.  Speaking  of 
tumblers,  it  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instanc.9  of  the  progress 
of  luxury,  even  there,  that  down  to  about  1815,  such  a  thing 
was  not  known,  the  drinking  vessels  at  dinner  being  capa- 
cious pewter  mugs,  each  table  being  furnished  with  two.  We 
were  at  one  time  a  good  deal  incommoded  by  the  diminutive 
size  of  the  milk-pitchers,  which,  were  all  the  while  empty  and 
gone  for  more.  A  waiter  mentioned,  for  our  patience,  that 
when  these  were  used  up,  a  larger  size  would  be  provided. 
"Oh,  if  that's  the  case,  the  remedy  is  easy."  Accordingly 
the  hint  was  passed  through  the  room,  the  offending  pitchers 
were  slyly  placed  upon  the  floor,  and,  as  we  rose  from  the 
tables,  were  crushed  under  foot.  The  next  morning  the  new 
set  appeared.  One  of  the  classes  being  tired  of  lamb,  lamb, 
lamb,  wretchedly  cooked,  during  the  season  of  it,  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  by  entering  the  hall  bleating ;  no  notice 
of  which  being  taken,  a  day  or  two  afier  they  entered  in  ad- 
vance of  the  tutors,  and  cleared  the  tables  of  it,  throwing  it 
out  of  the  windows,  platters  and  all ;  and  immediately  retired. 
In  truth,  not  much  could  be  said  in  commendation  of  our 
Alma  Mater's  table.  A  worse  diet  for  sedentary  men  than 
that  we  had  during  the  last  days  of  the  old  hall,  now  the  la- 
boratory, cannot  be  imagined.  I  will  not  go  into  particulars, 
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for  I  hate  to  talk  about  food.  It  was  absolutely  destructive  of 
health.  I  know  it  to  have  ruined,  permanently,  the  health  of 
some,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  its  having  occasioned, 
in  certain  instances,  which  I  could  specify,  incurable  debility 
and  premature  death.  That  noted  dish  to  which  our  prede- 
cessors, of  I  know  not  what  date,  gave  the  name  of  slum, 
which  was  our  ordinary  breakfast,  consisting  of  the  remains 
of  yesterday's  boiled  salt  beef  and  potatoes,  hashed  up,  and 
indurated  in  a  fiying-pan,  was  of  itself  enough  to  have  pro- 
duced any  amount  of  dyspepsia.  There  are  stomachs,  it  may 
be,  which  can  put  up  with  any  sort  of  food,  and  any  mode  of 
cookery ;  but  they  are  not  those  of  students.  I  remember  an 
anecdote  which  President  Day  gave  us,  (as  an  instance  of 
hasty  generalization,)  which  would  not  be  inappropriate  here. 
*  A  young  physician  commencing  practice,  determined  to  keep 
an  account  of  each  case  he  had  to  do  with ;  stating  the  mode 
of  treatment,  and  the  result.  His  first  patient  was  a  black- 
smith, sick  of  a  fever.  After  the  crisis  of  the  disease  had 
passed,  the  man  expressed  a  hankering  for  pork  and  cabbage. 
The  doctor  humored  him  in  this,  and  it  seemed  to  do  him 
good  ;  which  was  duly  noted  in  the  record.  Next  a  tailor 
sent  for  him,  whom  he  found  suffering  from  the  same  malady. 
To  him  he  prescribed  pork  and  cabbage  ;  and  the  patient 
died.  Whereupon  he  wrote  it  down  as  a  general  law  in  such 
cases,  that  pork  and  cabbage  will  cure  a  blacksmith,  but  will 
kill  a  tailor.'  Now,  though  the  son  of  Vulcan  found  the  pork 
and  cabbage  harmless,  I  am  sure  that  slum  would  have  been 
a  match  for  him. 

It  was  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  permission  to  board  out, 
and  indeed  impossible  except  in  extreme  cases  :  the  beginning 
of  such  permits  would  have  been  like  the  letting  out  of  wa- 
ter. To  take  away  all  pretext  for  it,  an  "  invalid's  table"  was 
provided,  where,  if  one  chose  to  avail  himself  of  it,  having  a 
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doctor's  certificate  that  his  health  required  it,  he  might  have  a 
somewhat  different  diet.  In  these  circumstances,  the  two 
lower  classes,  after  memorializing  the  government  and  getting 
no  response,  resolved  unanimously  to  leave  the  hall.  Having 
mutually  pledged  themselves  not  to  return  till  their  complaints 
were  attended  to,  and  to  abide  all  consequences,  and  having 
appointed  a  joint  committee  to  act  in  their  behalf,  as  circum- 
stances might  require,  they  quietly  and  cheerfully  dispersed 
themselves  to  get  their  meals  where  they  could.  The  tutors, 
with  an  ill-judged  attempt  at  authority  and  intimidation,  en- 
deavored  to  reduce  them  ;  but  without  the  least  effect.  The 
matter  was  not  to  be  so  controlled.  There  was  reason  in 
the  case  ;  the  students  knew  it.  What  was  to  be  done,  there- 
fore. A  mere  exertion  of  authority,  such  as  the  tutors  took 
upon  them,  was  not  the  wisdom  required  in  such  a  case  ;  for 
though  authority  ought  never  to  yield  to  a  spirit  of  insubor- 
dination, it  ought  to  listen  to  reason.  It  afterwards  appeared 
that  the  memorials  had  never  reached  the  president,  having 
been  suppressed  by  the  tutors,  to  whom,  in  the  first  instance, 
or  through  whom,  they  were  presented.  There  were  among 
the  tutors  one  or  two  leading  ones,  who  valued  themselves  as 
disciplinarians,  and  had  high  ideas  of  authority,  but  had  very 
little  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

The  deserted  tables  were  regularly  set,  morning,  noon,  and 
night,  and  the  waiters  were  in  attendance ;  but  not  a  member 
of  the  absenting  classes  appeared.  In  other  respects  they 
were  entirely  orderly  ;  attending  quietly  and  cheerfully  on  all 
the  college  exercises,  and  showing  all  due  respect  to  the  offi- 
cers. It  was  not  in  the  spirit  of  rebellion  that  they  were 
acting.  In  their  view,  it  was  only  a  mode,  a  necessary, 
though  an  extreme  one,  of  petitioning  for  redress  of  an  intol- 
erable grievance.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  college  rebellions. 
None  at  all.  In  most  cases,  they  are  unreasonable  and  friv- 
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olous  enough.  This  was  not  a  rebellious,  but  a  reasonable, 
and  as  the  event  proved,  a  salutary  movement. 

After  three  days  of  rather  stormy  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
tutors,  the  president  desired  to  see  the  two  classes  together. 
He  addressed  them  in  that  mild  spirit  by  which  he  is  so  hap- 
pily and  so  eminently  characterized.  *  He  had  been  sensi- 
ble, he  said,  for  some  time,  that  there  were  evils  in  the  hall ; 
it  had  given  him  uneasiness  :  but  he  had  not  been  aware  of 
their  extent.  Having  now,  however,  investigated  the  matter, 
he  found  things  much  worse  than  he  had  apprehended.  Not 
only  reform,  but  important  changes  and  improvements  were 
necessaiy,  and  would  be  effected  as  soon  as  practicable. 
Just  then  the  faculty  were  occupied  with  the  Senior  examina- 
tion for  degrees.  That  done,  this  subject  would  be  taken  up. 
Meantime,  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  students  that  their  return 
to  the  commons  would  facilitate  the  matter,  as  it  would  ena- 
ble the  government  to  act  without  embarrassment ;  which 
they  could  not  well  do  while  the  classes,  by  still  absenting 
themselves,  maintained  an  attitude,  apparently,  of  insubordi- 
nation.' The  president  having  retired,  the  classes  passed  a 
cheerful  and  prompt  resolve  to  resume  their  places  in  the  hall. 

The  president  was  then  new  in  office,  and  almost  a  stran- 
ger to  those  he  addressed  ;  yet  from  that  time  they  conceived 
that  peculiar  regard  for  him  that  would  have  made  them  ex- 
tremely reluctant  ever  to  disoblige  him, — a  sentiment  in 
which  his  pupils  have  so  universally  participated,  and  in 
which  I  know  not  whether  reverence  or  love  predominates. 

A  few  days  after,  the  cooks  were  regularly  tried  before  the 
faculty.  It  was  a  rare  tribunal  and  withal  amusing.  They 
were  convicted  of  as  many  and  aggravated  sins,  of  omission, 
and  of  commission,  as  the  complainants  could  have  wished. 
They  were  all  forthwith  dismissed  from  service,  except  two, 
who  were  permitted  to  remain  in  a  very  subordinate  capacity, 
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one  of  them  having  been  head  cook,  and  the  other  his  assist- 
ant. Their  name  was  Canada,  and  they  were  distinguished 
by  the  students  as  Upper  and  Lower  Canada. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  determined  immediately  to  erect  a 
new  refectory  ;  which,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  was  in  a  few 
months  completed,  and  ready  for  our  reception.  It  proved  far 
more  agreeable  than  the  old  establishment ;  still  there  were 
evils  inherent  in  the  system,  which  forbade  its  being  faultless. 

Thus  much  for  economy  and  order  as  promoted  by  commons. 

However,  somewhat  may  be  said  in  their  favor.  They 
were  eminently  social,  and  contributed  to  relieve  the  monot- 
ony of  our  studious  life  by  the  variety  of  incident  and  conver- 
sation which  they  furnished.  "  Have  you  a  spare  knife  there, 
at  your  end  of  the  table  ?"  "  Here  is  a  very  spare  one,"  re- 
plies a  humorist,  holding  up  one  worn  nearly  to  the  back. — 
"  Some  bread,  waiter,  if  you  please."  "  Oh,  for  heaven's 
sake,  not  on  that  plate  that  has  had  cheese  on  it !" — "  B.  may 
I  trouble  for  those  cakes  ?"  "  They  are  not  cakes."  "  What 
are  they  ?"  "  Bricks,  made  in  Egypt  by  the  Jews."  "  Let 
us  send  them  to  the  cabinet,  then."  "  No,  make  a  pyramid 
of  them."  Accordingly,  they  are  piled  in  tolerable  imitation 
of  those  wonders,  several  other  tables^  contributing  to  the 
heap.—"  What  have  you  there,  A.  ?"  "  One  of  Tom  Crier's 
auction  bills  :  shall  I  read  it  ?"  "  Yes,  let  us  hear  it."  "  O 

yes  !  O  yes  !  For  sale,  this  day,  at  public  auction,  at 's 

Museum  in  Olive  street,  at  three  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  entire  col- 
lection of  the  curiosities  of  that  establishment.  Such  as  wax 
figures,  stuffed  birds,  great  snake-skins,  stags'  horns,  sav- 
age costumes,  live  monkey,  &c.  &c.,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. Walk  up,  walk  up,  gentlemen. ,  auc- 
tioneer" A.  has  a  clear,  sonorous  voice,  and  as  he  doles  out 
the  contents  of  the  document  in  exact  drawling  imitation  of 
Tom  Crier,  in  louder  tones  than  he  is  aware  of,  the  whole 
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hall  is  hushed  and  listening,  and  at  the  close  breaks  out  in 
astounding  laughter.  The  tutors  rap,  and  redden  at  such  dis- 
order. A.  is  called  up  to  answer  for  it.  He  excuses  himself 
by  saying  that,  having  picked  up  the  paper  on  his  way  to  the 
hall,  he  merely  read  it  to  those  of  his  own  table,  at  their  re- 
quest, without  being  aware  that  he  was  heard  further,  till  the 
laugh  apprised  him  of  it.  It  was  not  always  that  the  tutors 
could  maintain  their  own  gravity  in  so  spirited  a  company.  I 
remember  a  ludicrous  incident  occurring  one  evening,  just  as 

we  were  going  into  supper.     It  was  tutor 's  duty  to  say 

grace.  He  made  one  or  two  attempts,  but  not  being  able  to 
command  his  risibles,  in  consequence  of  the  incident,  he 
bolted  from  the  hall,  convulsed  with  laughter ;  to  which  the 
tables  responded.  That  tutor  was  of  a  grave  demeanor,  and 
seldom  laughed  ;  but  when  once  the  fit  was  on  him  it  was 
uncontrollable.  To  mention  an  instance,  besides  the  above  ; 
as  we  were  seated  in  the  recitation  room,  a  very  tall  fellow, 
in  attempting  to  hitch  himself  further  back  upon  his  seat,  slid 
off,  and  lay  upon  his  back  at  full  length,  directly  under  the 
tutor's  nose.  It  was  a  snowy  day,  and  the  floor  was  slippery 
in  consequence  of  the  snow  brought  in  upon  the  feet.  The 
suddenness  and  oddity  of  the  thing  so  surprised  the  tutor,  that 
his  laughter  was  irrepressible  ;  and  all  the  more,  as  the  hero 
of  the  adventure,  who  had  unbounded  good  nature,  rose  with- 
out  embarrassment,  and  authorized  the  laugh  by  joining  in  it. 
That  old,  vivacious,  merry,  reeking  Hall,  filled  with  voices 
little  like  the  susurrus  of  Virgil's  bees,  it  is  not  easy  to  por- 
tray it.  It  will  remain  among  the  vivid  recollections  of  those 
who  were  its  pensioners.  There  was  one  scene  connected 
with  it  daily,  which  was  particularly  lively  and  picturesque. 
Between  evening  prayers  and  the  supper  bell  there  was  an 
interval  of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  full  chapel  pours  out 
its  contents  into  the  college  yard  ;  the  ground  is  in  shade, 

11 
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while  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  the  spires,  are  still  glowing 
in  the  setting  sun ;  and,  as  the  time  is  too  short  for  excur- 
sions, or  for  books,  the  entire  company  are  promenading,  sin- 
gly, and  in  pairs,  and  groups,  with  great  vivacity,  up  and 
down  :  the  little  lawn  is  filled  with  them.  The  bell  strikes  ; 
they  instantly  disappear,  through  the  thoroughfares  and  entries, 
and  are  pouring  into  the  Hall. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


A  PROJECT  OF  REFORM. 

Neat,  trimly  dressed, 
And  all  perfumed  like  a  milliner. 

THERE  was  a  period  when  a  passion  for  dress  began  to 
be  manifested  among  us  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Faculty 
thought  it  necessary  to  use  some  means  to  arrest  it.  Stu- 
dents were  running  up  large  bills  at  the  tailors,  and  numbers 
of  them  were  becoming  rather  superfine.  There  was  one 
in  particular  who  appeared  in  an  entire  suit  of  light  change- 
able silk.  I  do  not  mention  him  as  a  sample ;  his  was  an 
extreme  taste,  peculiar  to  the  individual. 

It  was  obvious  that  such  extravagance  in  such  a  place  must 
be  in  many  ways  pernicious.  To  parents  it  would  be  bur- 
thensome  ;  to  the  college  it  would  be  injurious,  as,  by  in- 
creasing the  expense  of  an  education  there,  it  would  tend  to 
diminish  the  number  of  its  students,  besides  other  mischiefs 
that  would  obviously  result ;  while,  as  to  the  young  men 
themselves,  it  would  form  them  to  ruinous  habits  of  expen- 
diture, and  would  introduce  a  false  standard  of  character 
among  them — that  of  cloth  instead  of  mind. 

A  college  is  one  of  the  last  places  in  the  world  where  fop- 
pery should  be  tolerated.  Because  there  a  better  ambition 
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is  appealed  to ;  and  because,  also,  the  student,  as  an  educa- 
ted man,  and  destined  in  that  character  to  exert  a  more  than 
ordinary  influence  in  society,  ought  to  be  a  pattern  of  higher 
excellence  than  that  which  is  imparted,  to  the  coxcomb  as 
well  as  to  the  erudite,  by  the  loom  and  the  tailor's  shears. 
His  patriotic  duty  as  a  citizen,  and  his  filial  duty,  to  his  pa- 
rents, and  to  his  alma  mater,  require  in  him  a  marked  sim- 
licity  of  manners.  Not,  however,  that  he  should  fall  into 
e  opposite  fault  of  negligence.  The  clown  and  scholar  are 
as  ill-combined,  and  as  little  to  be  commended,  as  the  fop 
and  scholar. 

Of  all  standards  of  human  character,  of  all  measures  of 
human  worth,  virtue, — moral  excellence, — is  the  highest. 
Take  the  veriest  rustic  whose  heart  is  pure,  and  no  learning, 
no  talent,  no  station,  no  personal  endowments,  can  place  the 
corrupt  man  on  as  elevated  a  footing  of  respectability  as  his, 
whether  in  God's  sight  or  in  that  of  any  rightly  discerning 
man.  Next  to  this  are  intellectual  qualities.  No  merely 
physical  endowments  can  put  the  ignorant  man,  though  he 
were  a  Hercules  for  strength,  or  an  Apollo  for  beauty,  on 
an  equal  elevation  with  the  man  of  knowledge.  Dress  and 
ornament  are  certainly  to  be  put  below  physical  endowments. 
Now  intellectual  attainments  are  the  great  object  at  a  uni- 
versity. It  is  for  these  we  go  thither.  These  therefore  ought 
to  be,  as  in  fact  they  are,  the  basis  of  our  college  standing, — 
a  character  for  virtue  being  supposed  of  course.  It  is  intel- 
lectual excellence  that  makes  the  scholar,  as  such,  and  is  to 
his  reputation  the  essential  thing.  A  scholar  unlearned  is 
as  great  a  misnomer  as  a  hero  without  courage,  or  a  gentle- 
man without  manners.  How  far  aside,  therefore,  from  his 
true  position,  is  the  student,  when  he  quits  his  proper  standard, 
that  of  mind,  and  enters  the  lists  with  fops  and  fools,  as  a  man 
of  fashion ! 
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All  this  is  obvious  enough,  and  is  in  unison,  generally,  with 
the  feelings  and  habits  of  our  students.  Nevertheless,  where 
so  many  young  men  are  brought  together,  and  among  whom 
example  is  so  naturally  contagious,  there  is  always  some  ten- 
dency to  this  evil.  Such  was  the  fact  at  the  time  I  speak  of; 
and  the  Faculty,  after  consultation,  took  occasion  to  address, 
simultaneously,  each  class,  and  each  division,  on  the  subject, 
in  their  respective  recitation-rooms,  at  the  close  of  a  morning 
exercise. 

Professor  Fisher  (of  cherished  memory)  was  the  officer  who 
addressed  the  division  to  which  I  belonged.  What  he  said 
was  brief,  modest,  sensible — like  the  man — and  without  the 
least  appearance  of  the  censor.  His  remarks  commended 
themselves  at  once  to  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of  his 
auditors  ;  and  on  leaving  the  room,  we  were  all  grouped  to- 
gether in  the  college  yard,  conversing  on  the  subject.  Just 
then,  as  if  to  corroborate  what  we  had  been  listening  to,  the 
man  of  silk  came  rustling  by  us.  He  was  a  bad  figure,  a  worse 
scholar,  and  worse  still  in  morals,  and  a  favorite  with  nobody  ; 
which,  in  the  mood  we  were  in,  made  him  serve  for  an  argu- 
ment, if  not  against  all  finery,  at  least  against  an  out-fit  of  silk. 

It  was  proposed  by  one  of  us  to  get  up  some  kind  of  asso- 
ciation in  aid  of  the  object.  The  suggestion  took  ;  it  was 
voted  on  the  spot  to  form  such  a  society ;  that  the  class  meet 
for  the  purpose  at  such  a  time,  in  the  Philosophical  Chamber ; 
and  that  a  member  be  requested  to  deliver  an  address. 

At  the  time  appointed,  not  only  the  class,  but  all  college 
came  together,  including  some  of  the  officers — much  to  the 
surprise  and  somewhat  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  speaker, 
who  had  expected  to  address  only  his  classmates,  and  had 
prepared  himself"  accordingly — less  elaborately  and  ambi- 
tiously— but,  for  that  reason,  more  felicitously,  perhaps — than 
he  would  have  done.  However,  the  fact  of  such  a  concourse 
11* 
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he  would  have  done.  However,  the  fact  of  such  a  concourse 
showed  him  that  his  subject  was  likely  to  be  popular,  and  a 
popular  theme  is  security  beforehand  for  the  success  of  a 
speech.  The  room  proved1  too  small,  and  an  adjournment 
was  made  to  the  chapel ;  where,  mounting  the  little  yard- 
square  platform  which  was  ordinarily  used  for  exercises  in 
declamation,  the  appointed  advocate  of  reform  made  his 
address. 

The  address  was  ordered  to  be  printed ;  the  "  Lycurgan 
Society"  was  formed  ;  every  body  joined  it ;  the  newspapers 
noticed  and  commended  it ;  other  colleges,  one  or  more,  fol- 
lowed the  example,  and  formed  similar  associations. 

This  was  not  exactly  a  Plain-dress  Society,  such  as  have 
since  been  attempted  elsewhere,  with  a  view  to  a  wholesale 
action  on  society;  yet  its  object  was  to  encourage  plain- 
ness of  apparel ;  and  not  only  that,  but  simplicity  of  life  and 
manners  generally,  in  opposition  to  luxury  and  effeminacy. 
This  it  proposed  to  do  simply  by  example  and  moral  influ- 
ence. It  was  no  part  of  its  plan,  at  first,  to  assume  a  dis- 
tinctive- dress,  or  any  badge  of  membership  ;  nor  to  adopt  au- 
thoritatively (if  that  were  possible)  any  stringent  sumptuary 
measure.  Its  constitution  provided  that,  if  a  student  was  in  a 
marked  degree  foppish,  or  was  otherwise  luxurious,  or  disso- 
lute, he  might  by  a  silent  vote  be  excluded.  No  discussion 
of  the  case  was  to  be  allowed* 

It  is  the  fate  of  all  popular  reforms,  that  certain  disorderly 
spirits,  whether  ill-balanced  and  fanatical,  or  ambitious,  will 
fall  in  with  them  and  push  them  into  extremes,  either  odious 
or  ridiculous. 

Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certa  denique  fines 
Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum. 

But  it  does  not  suit  the  temper  of  this  sort  of  reformers  to 
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regard  any  medium.  Nor  any  extreme  either.  Reform,  with 
them,  is  a  work  that  has  a  beginning  but  not  an  end.  Pass- 
ing by  the  wise  and  safe  limits  which  bounded  their  vision  at 
the  outset,  they  arrive  at  one  extreme  only  to  hasten  on  to 
another,  till  all  liberty,  charity,  and  common  sense  are  set  at 
nought,  and  the  Bible  itself  is  left  behind.  This  is  history  as 
it  applies  to  the  passing  age,  and  has  been  history  in  other 
centuries  ;  I  cannot  say  that  it  all  happened  to  the  Lycurgan 
Society ;  but  it  happened  to  it  in  part.  There  needed  but 
one  false  step  to  make  it  ridiculous. 

Some  members  were  seized  with  the  notion  of  a  distinctive 
dress.  It  was  strongly  objected  to ;  but  the  measure  was 
carried  by  a  stroke  of  policy.  The  dress  proposed  was  some- 
what like  that  of  the  Quakers,  but  less  respectable — a  rustic 
cousin  to  it,  or  rather  a  caricature ;  namely,  a  close  coatee, 
with  stand-up  collar,  and  very  short  skirts,  skirtees,  they  might 
be  called  ;  the  color  gray ;  pantaloons  and  vest  the  same — 
making  the  \vearer  a  monotonous  gray  man  throughout — 
invisible  at  twilight.  The  proposers  of  this  metamorphosis, 
to  make  it  go,  selected  an  individual  of  small  and  agreeable 
figure,  and  procuring  a  suit  of  fine  material,  and  a  good  fit, 
placed  him  on  a  platform-  as  a  specimen*  On  him  it  appeared 
very  well,  as  a  belted  blouse  does  on  a  graceful  child ;  and 
all  the  more  so,  as  he  was  a  favorite  with  the  class,  and  lent 
to  it  the  additional  effect  of  agreeable  association.  But  it  is 
bad  logic  to  derive  a  general  conclusion  from  a  single  fact : 
it  did  not  follow  that  the  dress  would  be  universally  becoming 
because  it  was  so  on  him.  However,  majorities  govern  ;  the 
dress  was  voted.  The  tailors  were  glad  to  hear  of  it,  ex- 
pecting a  fine  run  of  business. 

But  when  a  tall  son  of  Anak  appeared  in  the  little  bodice 
of  a  coat,  stuck  upon  the  hips  ;  and  still  worse,  when  some 
very  clumsy  forms  assumed  the  dress,  and  one  in  particular, 
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that  I  remember,  who  was  equally  huge  in  person  and  coarse 
in  manners,  whose  taste,  or  economy,  or  both — the  one  as  pro- 
bably as  the  other — had  led  him  to  the  choice  of  an  ugly 
pepper-and-salt,  instead  the  true  Oxford  mix,  or  whatever  the 
standard  gray  was  called,  and  whose  tailor,  or  tailoress,  pro- 
bably a  tailoress,  had  contrived  to  aggravate  his  natural  dis- 
proportions by  the  most  awkward  fit  imaginable, — then  indeed 
you  might  have  said  that  "  some  of  nature's  journeymen  had 
made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  they  imitated  humanity 
so  abominably."  They  looked  like  David's  messengers,  mal- 
treated and  sent  back  by  Hanun. 

The  consequence  was,  the  dress  was  unpopular ;  very  few 
adopted  it ;  and  the  society  itself  went  quietly  into  oblivion. 
Nevertheless  it  had  done  some  good  ;  it  had  had  a  visible  effect 
in  checking  extravagance  ;  and  had  accomplished  all  it  would 
have  done,  I  imagine,  had  it  continued  longer. 

There  was  a  time,  some  three  or  four  years  previous  to 
this,  when  a  rakish  fashion  began  to  be  introduced  of  wearing 
\vhite-topped  boots.  It  was  a  mere  conceit  of  the  wearers, 
such  a  fashion  not  existing  beyond  college — except  as  it  ap- 
peared in  here  and  there  an  antiquated  gentleman,  a  venera- 
ble remnant  of  the  olden  time ;  in  whom  the  boots  were 
matched  with  buckles  at  the  knee,  and  a  powdered  queue. 
A  practical  satire  quickly  put  an  end  to  it.  Some  humorists 
proposed  to  the  waiters  about  college  to  furnish  them  with 
such  boots  on  condition  of  their  wearing  them.  The  offer 
was  accepted ;  a  lot  of  them  was  ordered  at  a  boot-and-shoe 
shop,  and,  all  at  once,  sweepers,  sawyers,  and  the  rest,  ap- 
peared in  white-topped  boots.  I  will  not  repeat  the  profane- 
ness  of  a  Southerner  when  he  first  observed  a  pair  of  them 
upon  a  tall  and  gawky  shoe -black  striding  across  the  yard. 
He  cursed  the  "  negro,"  and  the  boots ;  and  pulling  off  his 
own,  flung  them  from  him.  After  this  the  servants  had 
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the  fashion  to  themselves,  and  could  buy  the  article  at  any 
discount. 

I  will  not  dismiss  this  topic  without  noticing  a  folly  which 
is  often  getting  into  the  heads  of  our  students — particularly 
of  Sophomores  and  Freshmen.  A  fond  idea  with  them  is 
that  of  a  university  dress.  Or  if  not  a  dress,  they  would  at 
least  have  a  distinctive  cap — as  if  to  proclaim  the  important 
fact  that  they  are  collegians. 

In  Europe,  it  is  true,  students  do,  at  some  of  the  universi- 
ties, assume  a  particular  costume  :  such  is  not  the  fact  at  all 
of  them.  Is  such  a  custom  there  a  precedent  for  us  ?  Quite 
the  contrary.  The  custom  there  is  traceable,  I  presume,  to 
the  original  character  of  the  colleges  of  which  those  univer- 
sities are  composed.  They  were,  in  most  cases,  either  semi- 
naries for  the  education  of  young  ecclesiastics,  or  charitable 
foundations  for  indigent  students.  In  the  one  case  the  stu- 
dents would  of  course  wear  a  dress  distinctive  of  their  pro- 
fession ;  as  such  students  still  do  in  Catholic  countries,  to 
mark  their  separation  from  the  world  :  in  the  other  case,  the 
beneficiaries  of  the  secular  foundation  would  assume  the  cos- 
tume prescribed  by  the  founder.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
practice  in  the  olden  time  in  England,  that  the  founder  of  a 
public  charity  for  indigent  youth,  or  children,  so  far  from  not 
letting  the  left  hand  know  what  the  right  hand  did,  proclaimed 
his  beneficence,  and  sent  a  witness  of  it  downwards  to  pos- 
terity, by  imposing  a  peculiar  costume  on  the  recipients. 
Hencfe  the  "  blue  coated"  boys,  as  the  lads  of  Christ's  hos- 
pital in  London  are  called,  and  hence  the  quaint,  antique,  and 
often  very  ridiculous  attire  one  still  sees  on  the  children,  of 
both  sexes,  belonging  to  the  various  old  charity  foundations 
in  that  metropolis,  and  elsewhere  in  Britain.  Such  costumes 
are  prescribed  conditions  of  the  charities,  and  cannot  legally 
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be  discontinued.  Whether  the  university  costumes  have  such 
an  origin  or  not,  they  are  at  least  prescriptive,  and  not  volun- 
tary on  the  part  of  the  wearers.  Moreover,  in  Europe  the  fact 
of  a  distinctive  costume  is  not  peculiar  to  the  student.  Not 
only  the  clergy  in  all  its  grades,  but  the  judge,  the  barrister, 
and,  still  more  glaringly  at  the  other  end  of  society,  the 
coachman,  and  the  footman,  and  the  housemaid,  wear  pecu- 
liar dresses.  Society  there  has  thrown  itself  into  various 
castes,  and  chooses  so  to  distinguish  its  gradations.  Here, 
however,  such  distinctions,  by  whomsoever  attempted,  are  out 
of  place — incongruous,  if  not  ridiculous — being  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  our  republic.  Such  liveries  on  our  students  would 
be  invidious.  They  would  be  regarded  as  a  proof  of  vanity ; 
which  would  not  be  far  from  the  truth ;  and  pity,  or  rotten  eggs, 
according  to  the  character  of  observers,  would  be  the  commen- 
tary on  them,  as  they  passed  through  the  streets.  There  is 
certainly  neither  republicanism,  nor  utility,  nor  good  taste,  to 
justify  them.  Let  our  students  dress  as  other  young  gentlemen 
do,  precisely — unless  they  will  be  distinguished  by  more  sim- 
plicity and  plainness.  There  will  still  be  that  about  them 
that  will  show  what  they  are,  if  they  are  solicitous  about  that. 
Your  genuine  scholar  cannot  be  hid.  His  habits,  his  mein, 
the  lines  upon  his  face,  will  make  him  known,  whether  he 
will  or  no.  Provided,  I  say,  he  be  a  man  of  study :  but  if  he 
be  a  scholar  in  name  only,  and  in  the  style  of  his  dress,  or 
cap,  he  consults  his  reputation  more  by  concealment  than  by 
display. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TUTORS. 

Hunc  tu,  Romane,  caveto. 

THE  government  of  Yale,  and  of  most  of  our  colleges,  is 
admirably  conducted,  as  is  evident  from  the  great  degree  of 
sobriety  that  generally  prevails  in  them.  It  is  paternal,  mild, 
inflexible. 

Still,  in  so  large  an  assemblage  of  excitable  youth,  the 
larger  part  of  whom  "  gang  in  stirks,"  whatever  they  come 
out,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  there  will  not  be  some 
freaks  of  folly,  and  outbreaks  of  disorder.  Freezing  up  the 
bell,  that  a  little  longer  indulgence  in  bed  may  be  enjoyed  on 
a  wintry  morning  ;  putting  fastenings  on  a  tutor's  door,  to  es- 
cape a  morning  recitation  ;  playing  tricks  upon  Freshmen  ; 
are  pleasantries  somewhat  stale.  This  last  was  the  occasion 
of  a  ferment  in  our  class,  in  its  Sophomore  year,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  injudicious  attempt  to  put  it  down.  Certain  in- 
dividuals, Sophomores  and  Freshmen,  formed  themselves  into 
a  volunteer  police,  to  patrol  about  the  colleges,  in  the  dark, 
armed  with  clubs  to  apprehend  and  report  such  as  they  de- 
tected, or  suspected,  in  this  sort  of  mischief.  The  innocent 
were  as  likely  to  be  laid  hold  of  as  any  other.  One  who 
went  by  the  name  of  Maximus,  a  wrong  headed  fellow,  who 
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valued  himself  as  a  reformer,  of  the  order  of  Jehu,  and  who, 
being  much  older  than  the  rest,  had  some  influence  at  the 
time,  was  understood  to  be  the  originator  of  this  admirable 
policy.  It  was  frowned  down  by  the  class,  the  great  majority 
of  which  despised  these  boyish  molestations  of  the  class  be- 
low, but  had  no  idea  of  approving  of  this  club-law  and  hap- 
hazard mode  of  dealing  with  them  in  the  dark. 

Entering  the  chapel,  on  a  Sabbath  morning,  we  found  the 
windows  shattered  by  a  torpedo ;  which  some  miscreants  had 
exploded  in  it  during  the  night.  Professor  F.  entered  the  pul- 
pit, and  looking  about  with  an  appearance  of  surprise  at  the 
condition  of  the  building,  preached  a  most  impressive  sermon 
from  these  words  :  "  Have  no  fellowship  with  the  unfruitful 
works  of  darkness,  but  rather  reprove  them."  The  text  and 
sermon  seemed  made  for  the  occasion,  and  every  one  supposed 
that  the  former  had  been  selected  with  reference  to  it ;  but  it 
was  wholly  providential,  the  preacher  having  no  knowledge 
of  the  wickedness  till  his  eyes  informed  him.  Nor  did  he 
make  any  allusion  to  it  in  his  discourse  ;  yet  the  perpetrators, 
if  present,  as  probably  they  were,  must  have  felt  themselves 
consuming  with  conscious  shame. 

With  all  that  high  sense  of  character  which  the  young  gen- 
tlemen of  college  suppose  themselves  to  have,  they  are  not 
sufficiently  elevated  not  to  suffer  themselves  sometimes  to  be 
provoked  into  a  quarrel  with  the  low  fellows  of  the  town  ; 
whose  sheer  envy  will  now  and  then  express  itself  in  some 
offensive  way  against  them.  These  fracases  appear  to  occur 
somewhat  periodically,  being  about  quadrennial,  I  think  ;  so 
that  every  class  may  have  a  chance  to  signalize  its  valor  in 
them.  We  experienced  one  at  the  beginning  of  our  second 
year ;  which  continued  a  fortnight,  with  increasing  excite- 
ment, till  it  became  quite  furious  on  both  sides.  The  police 
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ended  it  by  arresting  and  fining  the  leaders  of  the  town 
party,  who  were  the  aggressors. 

I  think  it  an  evil,  perhaps  a  necessary  one,  that  so  large  a 
share  of  the  government  is  committed,  primarily,  to  the  tutors. 
Rooming  in  college,  it  is  convenient  that  they  should  have 
the  more  immediate  oversight  of  the  deportment  of  the  stu- 
dents. But  the  less  they  have  to  do  with  them  imperatively 
the  better.  Being  young  men,  and  inexperienced,  they  have 
not  the  discretion,  still  less  the  moral  power,  of  the  perma- 
nent  members  of  the  faculty.  In  some  instances  they  are 
deficient  in  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  do  things  ridi- 
culous, or  vexatious. 

One  of  them  sent  for  a  student  to  his  room  to  reprove  him 
for  having  passed  him  without  bowing.  The  student  excused 
himself  by  saying  the  fault  was  an  unconscious  one  ;  he  had 
not  at  any  time  intentionally  omitted  that  customary  token  of 
respect.  Another  sent  for  one  to  know  why  he  stared  at 
him.  "  Me,  sir  ?  I  was  not  aware  that  I  did."  The  fact 
was,  the  unconscious  culprit  had  large  eyes,  and  was  withal 
near  sighted,  which  made  him  appear  to  be  staring,  whether 
he  looked  at  a  tutor  or  at  any  other  object.  ,  That  tutor  was 
particularly  unpopular,  and  this  poor  attempt  to  redress  his 
aggrieved  dignity  made  some  mirth.  He  was  often  commit- 
ting blunders,  indeed  his  manner  towards  his  division  was  a 
continual  blunder,  owing  to  his  false  sense  of  office,  and  his 
unfathomable  ignorance  of  men.  I  believe  that  a  more  well 
disposed  and  truthful  set  of  pupils  was  never  committed  to  a 
teacher ;  yet  he  pretty  invariably  acted  towards  them  upon 
a  presumption  that  they  were  dishonest.  Any  excuse  for 
a  delinquency,  any  plea  of  sickness,  was  assumed,  prima 
facie,  to  be  a  falsehood.  *'  Tardy,  such  a  one,  at  such  an 
exercise."  "  I  was  detained,  sir,  by  a  friend  calling  at  the 
moment."  "A  friend?" — with  a  significant  rising  slide. 

12 
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"  Yes,  sir  ;  I  excused  myself  as  soon  as  I  could  politely."  A 
scrutinizing  look.  "  Was  your  friend  one  of  the  students  ?" 
"  His  name,  sir,"  said  the  provoked  subject  of  this  calumni- 
ous questioning,  with  great  deliberation  and  distinctness,  was 
,  Doctor ,  of  the  town  of ;"  and  he  was  pro- 
ceeding further  to  satisfy  the  tutor  by  stating  the  business  of 
the  said  Doctor,  who  was  a  neighbor  of  his  father's,  and  had 
called  at  his  desire,  when  a  laugh  induced  the  tutor  to  nod  the 
dismission  of  the  division.  He  was  observed  after  this  to 
take  excuses  a  little  more  charitably. 

It  is  the  philosophy  of  some  to  think  the  very  worst  they 
can  of  mankind,  comprising  the  whole  of  us  in  one  and  the 
same  category ;  and  thus  thinking,  they  fancy  themselves  to 
be  of  the  deepest  insight  into  human  nature.  I  know,  in- 
deed, that  mankind  are,  as  Burns  says,  '  an  unco  squad,'  but 
there  are  many  honest  ones  among  them,  and  the  rest  are  not 
such  gratuitous  knaves,  as  never  to  speak  truth  ;  and  a  worse 
maxim  cannot  be  adopted,  practically,  and  especially  towards 
young  men,  who  are  naturally  frank,  than  to  hold  every  one 
to  be  false  of  course,  till  his  honesty  is  elicited  by  sifting. 

Tutor  embroiled  himself  with  the  whole  entry  in 

which  he  was,  by  an  unwise  attempt  to  prohibit  the  cracking 
of  nuts.  A  simple  request  would  have  been  sufficient,  if  he 
had  signified  that  cracking  nuts  annoyed  him  ;  for  the  occu- 
pants of  the  entry  were  remarkable  for  their  regard  to  pro- 
priety ;  nor  was  there  any  thought  of  cracking  nuts,  habitu- 
ally, or  any  harm  in  it  if  there  was,  that  any  body  knew  of: 
but  hearing  a  few  cracked  in  one  or  two  instances,  he  has- 
tened in  the  rudest  manner  to  forbid  it.  The  manner  of  the 
interdict  was  more  offensive  than  the  thing  itself.  There  was 
no  known  law  against  eating  walnuts  ;  therefore  it  was  re- 
solved to  make  a  demonstration  on  the  subject.  Sixteen 
quarts  were  bought  and  cracked  socially  on  a  single  evening, 
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in  a  room  over  the  tutor's,  though  not  the  next  above  him ; 
the  sound  of  which  was  like  that  of  some  kind  of  factory. 
The  tutor  was  greatly  excited,  but  thought  it  not  best  to  pros- 
ecute the  matter.  He  was  a  man  of  worth,  but  very  ner- 
vous. Bad  nerves  cover  as  many  sins  as  charity. 

Tutor j  (not  the  above)  was  very  amiable  ;  but  he 

had  a  habit  of  extreme  simplicity  in  putting  questions.  He 
would  split  hairs,  and  sub -split  them,  into  a  dozen ;  demand- 
ing answers  so  obvious  that  it  seemed  ridiculous  to  give  them. 
This  was  annoying,  and  sometimes  provoked  a  satiric  reply. 
A  student  of  highly  respectable  scholarship,  and  something 
of  a  humorist,  is  under  examination.  Question,  What  is  the 
effect  of  heat  on  material  substances,  as  it  regards  their  den- 
sity, or  bulk?  Ans.  Heat  expands  them.  Q.  What  is  the 
effect  of  cold  ?  A.  Contraction.  Q.  Is  there  any  exception  1 
A.  There  is :  water  is  expanded  by  frost.  Q.  What  would 
be  the  consequence,  were  the  fact  otherwise  with  respect  to 
water?  A.  The  ice,  being  heavier  than  the  water,  would 
sink  to  the  bottom.  Q.  And,  as  in  cold  climates,  in  winter, 
ice  would  be  continually  forming  on  the  surface,  and  sinking, 
the  entire  mass  would  be  congealed,  would  it  not?  A.  It 
would.  Q.  And  consequently  there  would  be  such  a  vast 
body  of  it  as  would  never  thaw,  would  there  not  ?  A.  I  ap- 
prehend there  would,  sir.  Q.  And  hence  the  climate  would 
be  affected,  would  it  not  ?  For  example,  suppose  our  great 
lakes  were  all  frozen  to  the  bottom,  this  would  occasion  a  de- 
gree of  cold  so  intense  and  permanent,  that  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries would  be  perpetually  frost-bound,  would  they  not  ?  A. 
They  would.  Q.  And  incapable  of  cultivation,  would  they 
not  ?  A.  They  would.  Q.  And  hence  they  would  be  unin- 
habitable, would  they  not  ?  The  subject  of  this  minute  inter- 
rogation, here  assumed  an  appearance  of  embarrassment, 
hitching  himself  into  an  awkward  attitude,  and  fixing  his  eyes 
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upon  the  floor,  as  if  he  thought  the  question  too  deep  to  admit 
of  a  hasty  solution.  After  a  pause,  he  answered  with  ludi- 
crous hesitation,  I  rather  think  they  would,  sir. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  tutors  naturally  wish  to  be  popu- 
lar with  their  classes  ;  why  should  they  not  1  They  cannot 
be  insensible  to  opinion  in  their  little  world ;  especially  as 
that  opinion  extends  itself  beyond  and  outlasts  college.  They 
are  young  men  themselves,  often  younger  than  some  of  those 
about  them ;  they  have  the  feelings  of  young  men.  Their 
relation  to  their  pupils  is  a  brief  one  ;  their  superiority  to 
them  is  equally  temporary ;  in  a  little  while  they  will  mingle 
with  them  in  the  world,  and  as  competitors,  perhaps,  will 
find  themselves  inferior.  He  who  to-day  sees  his  pupil  stand- 
ing modestly  in  his  presence,  receiving  instruction  or  reproof 
from  him,  may  to-morrow  meet  him  as  a  man  whose  genius 
and  reputation  place  him  far  above  him.  The  tutor,  there- 
fore, though  he  may  and  ought  to  be  independent,  has  reason 
both  as  an  officer  and  as  a  man  to  be  not  indifferent  to  pop- 
ularity. And  generally  those  who  sustain  this  office  both 
merit  and  receive  the  esteem  of  their  classes.  Collectively 
they  are  talented,  amiable,  and  judicious.  Yet  there  are 
some  who,  through  want  of  temper  or  discretion,  render 
themselves  extremely  disagreeable,  and  of  course  uncomfor- 
table. And  there  are  instances  in  which  a  tutor  appears  to 
be  disliked  capriciously,  or  at  least  disliked  to  an  unreasona- 
ble degree. 

I  remember  the  most  of  those  who  filled  the  office  while  I 
was  a  student,  with  much  esteem  and  none  of  them  with  pos- 
itive dislike.  The  memory  of  one  I  cherish,  as  what  son  of 
Yale  does  not  ?  with  deep  and  lasting  regret,  as  a  light  too 
soon  extinguished — ALEXANDER  METCALF  FISHER  ;  who, 
though  he  had  been  appointed  to  his  professorship,  acted  for 
some  time  as  tutor  of  the  division  to  which  I  belonged.  I 
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had  some  private  reasons  for  regarding  him  with  peculiar 
esteem ;  but  apart  from  these,  I  never  mourned  a  death  which 
I  felt  to  be  as  great  a  loss,  to  the  college,  to  science,  and  to 
our  country.  In  that  feeling  I  did  but  sympathize  with  the 
common  mourning.*  Has  there  ever  been  a  monument 
erected  to  him ;  is  it  to  be  seen  in  that  beautiful  cemetery 
where  sleep  so  many  of  the  so^s  of  Yale  ?  If  not,  has  there 
not  been  a  culpable  omission,  and  is  it  now  too  late  to  erect 
such  a  memorial  to  a  man  so  gifted,  so  amiable,  and  so 
lamented  ? 

*He  perished  in  the  Albion  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  April  22,  1822. 
When  the  tidings  of  his  death  came,  New  Haven  closed  its  shops. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


CHOICE  OF  A  PROFESSION. 

Consider  the.  different  estates  of  life  to  which  you  may  be  destined  by 
birth  and  education,  and  consult  your  genius  before  embracing  any. 
That  which  ruins  a  man,  both  as  to  his  fortune  and  his  reputation,  is  his 
throwing  himself  into  a  profession  which  does  not  suit  him. — Bacon. 

THOUGH  some,  perhaps  most,  are  early  determined  as  to  the 
profession  they  will  pursue,  there  are  some  who  remain  unde- 
cided to  the  end  of  their  college  course,  and  make  their  elec- 
tion at  last  perhaps,  rather  because  the  time  compels  them 
than  from  any  decisive  predilection.  I  have  known  instances 
of  this,  in  which  indecision  and  suspense  amounted  to  unhap- 
piness.  Such  hesitation  is  attributable,  sometimes  to  consci- 
entiousness, but  generally  to  feebleness  of  character. 

Some  indeed  there  are  who  incline  to  adopt  no  profession. 
They  are  pleasing  themselves  with  the  idea  of  general  litera- 
ture ;  of  authorship  ;  of  politics,  or  I  know  not  what.  Nor 
they  either  :  their  purposes  are  dreams.  These  seldom  come 
to  much.  The  reason  is  obvious.  Without  a  definite  aim, 
life  has  no  method.  The  mind  concentrates  itself  on  nothing. 
It  feels  no  impluse  in  any  direction.  The  individual  belongs 
to  no  particular  order  of  men,  is  assimilated  to  none,  and  has 
no  fraternity  to  sympathize  with,  or  to  emulate.  His  life  is 
like  a  water  that  spreads  itself  out  in  shallows,  and  becomes 
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stagnant  for  want  of  a  channel  along  which  to  pour  itself 
with  healthful  energy.  Instances  of  these  I  have  in  mind. 
Leaving  college,  they  spent  a  year,  or  so,  in  a  way  they  ima- 
gined to  be  literary — reading  miscellanies,  and  visiting  the 
ladies.  At  length  they  turned  merchants,  manufacturers,  far- 
mers ;  and  dropped  the  student  altogether.  To  see  them 
among  their  classmates,  some  fifteen  years  after,  you  would 
imagine  they  were  there  by  some  mistake  ;  so  entirely  have 
the  last  traces  of  the  scholar  in  them  disappeared. 

I  have  young  friends  at  college,  and  others  on  the  way 
thither ;  and  I  confess,  in  writing  these  pages,  I  cannot  pre- 
vent my  thoughts  often  taking  the  shape  of  advice  to  them.  I 
would  say  to  them,  choose  some  one  of  the  professions. 
Choose  it  earnestly  and  practically,  as  you  would  hope  to  be 
a  man  of  any  prominence  in  the  world.  A  profession  is  of 
great  value  as  a  mere  accomplishment.  Every  profession  has 
its  science,  peculiar  to  itself,  and  by  no  means  shallow.  It 
deals  with  principles,  with  facts,  and  with  men.  And  its  fel- 
lowships and  sympathies  are  with  cultivated  minds.  Hence 
many  in  the  old  countries  study  the  professions,  and  especially 
jurisprudence,  for  the  sake  of  these  advantages  ;  without  pro- 
posing to  make  them  the  business  of  their  lives.  Being  gen- 
tlemen of  wealth,  they  are  not  dependent  on  a  profession  as  a 
means  of  subsistence,  and  if  they  were,  the  professions  are 
so  crowded,  that  there  is  not  room  for  all.  Happily  for  us,  it 
is  not  so  here.  Our  wide  and  youthful  country  demands  the 
exercise  of  all  the  talent  that  can  be  furnished,  and  you  are 
not  forced  to  stop  at  the  acquisition  of  a  profession  as  an  ac- 
complishment ;  but  may  make  it  your  calling.  And  in  this 
form  it  yields  far  higher  benefits,  of  an  intellectual  kind,  to 
its  possessor,  than  it  can,  being  confined  to  the  lecture-room 
and  library.  It  concentrates  the  mind  upon  a  definite  field  ; 
it  supplies  motives;  it  stimulates  the  intellect;  it  evolves 
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sympathies  ;  it  gathers  facts  ;  it  teaches  great  principles,  not 
as  abstractions,  ascertained  and  laid  away  in  the  mind,  but  in 
their  practical  applications  ;  it  studies  man,  the  deepest  of  all 
studies  except  that  which  relates  to  the  Deity.  In  fine,  it  is, 
from  first  to  last,  a  great  progressive  educator.  There  is  no 
knowledge  like  that  which  is  gathered  practically ;  there  is 
no  growth  so  vigorous  as  growth  by  exercise. 

And  I  would  further  say,  whatever  profession  you  adopt, 
give  it  the  energies  of  your  mind.  Let  it,  and  not  something 
else  by  means  of  it,  be  your  direct  and  simple  aim  ;  remem- 
bering that  to  be  useful  and  distinguished  in  your  profession 
is  to  be  useful  and  distinguished  as  a  man ;  and  that  to  fail  in 
your  profession  is  to  fail  capitally.  Your  profession,  well 
served,  is  fully  enough  to  occupy  you ;  and  to  be  prominent 
in  it,  ought  to  satisfy  ambition  ;  but  if  you  are  one  day  to  oc- 
cupy some  higher  station  than  is  within  the  gift  of  your  pro- 
fession, simply,  it  will  be  your  professional  ability,  ordinarily, 
that  will  point  you  out  to  it.  You  sometimes  hear  a  student 
say  he  will  choose  the  law,  not  because  he  cares  much  for  it, 
or  intends  to  prqsecute  it  earnestly,  but  because  it  is,  as  he 
believes,  the  most  direct  road  to  political  distinction.  He  has 
looked  into  the  capitol  and  into  the  cabinet,  and  he  perceives 
that  a  plurality  of  the  members,  and  that  most  of  the  great 
statesmen,  are  lawyers.  True ;  but  those  statesmen  were 
great  lawyers  before  they  were  great  statesmen.  You  some- 
times see  one  of  the  sacred  profession  aspiring  to  some  dis- 
tinction other  than  professional ;  he  attempts  to  weave  per- 
haps an  elegant  literary  life  with,  or  apart  from,  the  profes- 
sional ;  and  the  result  is  neither  usefulness  nor  credit.  "  I 
am  glad,"  said  a  venerable  minister,  a  few  years  since,  as  he 
was  about  to  die,  having  attained  to  great  distinction,  and  to 
great  age,  "  I  am  glad  that  I  have  never  sought  to  be  any- 
thing  but  a  minister." 
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The  professions  are  all  honorable  and  useful.  In  making 
our  election  we  should  consider  for  which  we  have  the  great- 
est  aptitude.  For  which  do  our  endowments,  physical  and 
mental,  natural  and  acquired,  best  qualify  us.  Our  taste  may 
be  consulted,  but  not,  however,  at  the  expense  of  conscience. 
As  to  the  professions  themselves,  considered  apart  from  the 
question  of  our  personal  fitness  for  them,  the  choice  we  make 
is  of  far  less  importance  than  the  motives  which  determine  it, 
and  the  spirit  and  manner  in  which  the  adopted  profession  is 
prosecuted.  Benevolence  should  be  the  great  controlling 
motive :  property  and  fame  but  secondary.  And  write  it 
down  indelibly  upon  your  memory,  that  it  is  through  that  high 
end  of  your  profession,  the  good  of  men,  that  you  are  most 
certain  of  securing  tnose  lower  ends  which  are  personal  to 
yourself.  It  is  with  a  man's  fame  as  with  his  life,  says  Bax- 
ter ;  "  he  that  findeth  it  shall  lose  it,  and  he  that  loseth  it 
shall  find  it.'  Generally  this  is  true  in  this  world  :  he  that 
makes  fame  his  direct  and  selfish  aim  is  disappointed ;  and 
eventually,  when  God  shall  have  settled  all  things  upon  the 
great  and  final  basis  of  benevolence  and  trutfc,  it  will  be  true 
without  exception.  For  we  are  told  that  the  righteous  shall 
be  in  everlasting  remembrance — that  the  memory  of  the  just 
is  blessed,  but  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot. 

As  your  profession  is  to  give  you  a  more  than  ordinary  in- 
fluence, and  as  its  temptations  are  peculiar,  the  benevolence 
required  in  the  discharge  of  it  is  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Chris- 
tianity— pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father, 
is  that  benevolence.  You  must  be  a  Christian  to  possess  it. 
Motives  from  this  source  ensure  the  best  success.  They  are 
at  once  inciting  and  protective ;  they  are  pure,  elevated,  in- 
spiring, safe,  and  constant :  whereas  the  motives  by  which 
the  irreligious  mind  is  governed,  such  as  wealth,  fame,  ease, 
and  pleasure,  are  earthly  and  ignoble.  They  are  corrupting, 
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and  lead  astray  in  proportion  to  the  force  with  which  they 
operate. 

The  professional  and  learned  man  should  indeed  be  every 
thing  that  is  elevated — humane,  liberal,  refined  :  above  all, 
or  all  in  one,  a  Christian.  Learning,  and  religion — how 
painful,  and  how  preposterous,  that  these  should  ever  be  di- 
vorced. What !  shall  the  peasant  be  a  Christian — shall  the 
unlettered,  and  obscure  man  discern  and  feel  the  inspiration 
of  the  sublimest  truths  that  earth  or  heaven  knows  ;  and  shall 
the  student  be  dark  and  dull  here  ? 

It  is  a  question  of  deeper  consideration  than  has  sometimes 
been  given  to  it,  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  every  pious  student 
to  enter  the  Christian  ministry.  A  few  years  ago,  when  the 
Education  Societies  were  collecting  beneficiaries  with  an 
earnestness  almost  undiscriminating,  even  proposing  to  edu- 
cate every  one  that  offered,  it  would  have  required  not  a  little 
hardihood  to  take  the  negative  of  this  question.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  the  truly  pious  will  prefer  that  to  any  other  calling. 
His  heart  and  bible  both  tell  him  it  is  the  noblest  work  to 
which  he  can  devote  himself.  But  is  he  called  of  God  ?  If 
it  is  enjoined  on  those  already  in  the  ministry  to  lay  hands 
suddenly  on  no  man,  must  not  he  also,  who  thinks  to  offer 
himself  for  ordination,  consider  well  the  question  of  his  fit- 
ness for  it  1  What  do  facts  teach  us  ?  Who  can  survey  the 
ministry,  in  all  denominations,  without  confessing  that  there 
are  many  in  it  for  whom,  and  for  the  cause  they  serve,  con- 
scientious, pious,  though  they  are,  it  had  been  better  had  they 
adopted  some  other  calling  1  These  men  run  before  they 
were  sent.  Nor  is  the  question  of  duty  determined  in  such 
cases,  or  at  all  affected,  as  I  conceive,  by  the  fact  of  an  exist- 
ing deficiency  of  ministers.  Be  the  destitution  as  great  as  it 
may,  if  God  has  not  qualified  me  for  the  work,  he  does  not 
call  me  to  it ;  and  however  I  may  desire  to  preach  the  gos- 
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pel,  I  must  content  myself  to  do  what  good  I  can  in  some 
other  way. 

I  could  exemplify  this,  if  necessary,  by  reference  to  indi- 
viduals among  my  college  contemporaries.  I  believe  the 
conviction  to  have  been  nearly  universal  and  unqualified, 
among  the  members  of  the  college  church  at  that  time,  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  every  member  of  it  to  enter  the  ministry ; 
and  the  desire  to  do  so  was  as  extensive  as  the  conviction.  But 
I  cannot  think  that  the  conviction  has  been,  in  all  cases,  jus- 
tified by  results;  nor  that  it  was  reasonably  entertained  at 
the  time,  inasmuch  as  not  every  one  appeared  to  possess  the 
requisite  qualifications.  There  were  those  whose  deficiencies 
were  of  the  head  mainly — in  whose  mental  constitution  what 
was  wanting  could  not  be  numbered,  nor  what  was  crooked 
be  made  straight — want  of  force,  discretion,  tact,  or  something 
that  is  requisite  in  him  who  must  be  didaxxHtds,  apt  to  teach. 
There  were  those  whose  want  of  manners  almost  equally 
disqualified  them — a  want  which  in  some  cases  seems  a  des- 
perate one,  through  incurable  self  ignorance,  or  non-percep- 
tion of  propriety.  It  needed  no  great  foresight  to  predict 
that  they  would  enter  the  ministry  only  to  occasion  and  to 
suffer  disappointment.  Foreseeing  that,  it  would  have  been 
no  dereliction  of  duty  in  them  to  have  chosen  a  different 
employment. 

There  were  instances  in  which,  with  the  requisite  mental 
endowments,  there  was  a  manifest  want  of  physical  ability. 
I  will  mention  one  in  particular.  He  was  a  sensible,  amia- 
ble,  a  good  scholar,  and  eminently  pious.  But  his  frame  was 
slender,  and  his  health  delicate  ;  and  what  was  more  discou- 
raging, his  voice  was  so  weak  that  hardly  was  it  audible  in 
a  parlor ;  nor  would  all  the  expedients  used  by  the  Athenian 
orator  have  given  it  force  and  compass  sufficient  for  the  pulpit. 
He  went  through  a  three  years'  course  of  theological  study ; 
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he  became  a  pastor;  his  people  had  every  reason  to  love 
him  ;  he  loved  his  work,  and  them  :  but  he  could  not  be  heard. 
A  capital  defect.  He  exerted  himself  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty, and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  his  overstrained 
voice  lost  the  little  power  it  had,  and  sunk  to  a  feeble  whis- 
per ;  his  health  also  breaking  down  by  the  same  unnatural 
effort. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  is  not  without  weight 
on  this  side  of  the  question :  we  want  men  of  piety  in  the 
other  professions.  Wherever  we  see  a  pious  lawyer,  judge, 
statesman,  or  physician,  we  feel  that  he  could  not  well  be 
spared  from  where  he  is,  even  for  the  ministry.  I  must  say, 
however,  that  the  student  on  whom  God  has  bestowed  gifts 
that  fit  him  for  the  sacred  office,  should  distrust  himself  in 
leaning  greatly  to  this  view  of  the  matter.  The  preaching  of 
the  gospel  is  the  greatest  agency  on  earth  for  saving  and 
blessing  men  ;  and  till  the  ministry  is  too  full  to  need  another, 
the  fact  of  its  paramount  importance  should  generally  deter- 
mine him.  And  I  suspect  that  in  most  of  the  cases  of  decided 
and  earnest  piety  in  the  other  professions,  and  particularly  in 
that  of  the  law,  the  subjects  have  become  pious  after  the  pro- 
fession has  been  entered  upon,  and  it  was  too  late  to  change. 
Indeed,  in  how  many  instances  has  the  converted  lawyer 
-flung  aside  the  law,  even  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  distinc- 
tion in  it,  for  a  calling  more  agreeable  to  his  new  convictions 
:and  sympathies — that  of  the  ministry  of  Jesus. 

After  all,  though  indecision,  long  continued,  is  a  weakness, 
this  affair  of  choosing  a  profession  is  a  momentous  one,  and 
may  well  hold  the  thoughtful  mind  in  some  suspense.  It  is  a 
choice  involving  great  and  peculiar  interests  and  duties.  By 
it  are  determined,  to  a  great  extent,  the  range  and  hue  of 
your  habitual  thought  and  feeling  while  you  live — the  books 
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you  are  to  read,  the  men  and  things  you  are  to  study,  the  con- 
nexions  you  will  form,  the  temptations  that  await  you.  It 
will  not  only  shape  your  fortune,  which  is  a  small  thing  com- 
paratively ;  it  will  modify,  materially  and  unavoidably,  your 
intellectual  and  your  moral  character.  If  you  enter  on  and 
prosecute  it  in  an  unconverted  state,  it  will  do  this  rapidly  and 
decisively.  It  may  involve  the  success  or  failure  of  a  life ; 
it  may  involve,  and  will  affect,  undoubtedly,  your  destiny  in 
the  world  to  come. 

You  stand  then  at  the  starting-place  of  several  roads.  One 
of  them  you  propose  to  take ;  it  is  to  be  the  highway  of 
your  life.  You  cast  your  eye  along  each  one,  inquisitively, 
as  far  as  it  can  reach.  Through  what  kind  of  country  will  it 
take  you  ?  With  what  sort  of  people  will  it  oblige  you  to  be 
conversant  ?  What  are  likely  to  be  the  incidents,  the  toils, 
the  pleasures,  the  safety,  of  the  way  ?  You  know  nothing  by 
experience,  and  can  gather  but  imperfect  knowledge  by  in- 
quiry. Which  to  choose  ?  There  is  one  method,  and  only 
one,  of  coming  to  a  wise  and  safe  conclusion.  Consult  your 
genius,  and  your  conscience.  Ask  the  advice  of  judicious 
friends.  But  more  than  all,  ask  wisdom  from  above.  When 
should  we  pray,  if  not  then,  when,  about  to  enter  upon  the 
great  stage  of  life,  we  choose  the  part  we  are  to  act  upon  it  ? 
Prayer,  in  connection  with  such  an  act — earnest,  trustful,  and 
submissive  prayer,  would  have  changed,  most  happily  for 
himself,  the  complexion  of  the  life  and  character,  in  this 
world  and  in  another,  of  many  a  man,  who  adventured  upon 
his  path  without  reference  to  the  will  of  heaven. 

How  am  I  carried  back  by  this  subject  to  the  time  when  it 
was  before  my  own  mind  and  those  of  my  classmates  !  Ob- 
serve that  company  of  young  men,  issuing  from  the  Lyceum. 
They  separate  into  sociable  groups,  they  throw  themselves 
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down  in  the  shades  of  the  elms  and  maples,  or  stroll  over  the 
grass,  while  they  wait  for  the  bell  that  summons  them  to  din- 
ner. They  are  in  the  last  year,  and  last  term,  of  their  college 
life.  College  has  been  a  happy  place  to  them,  but  I  am  sure 
they  are  not  about  to  leave  it  as  our  first  parents  went  forth 
from  Eden — feeling  that  they  left  more  delights  behind  than 
they  saw  before  them.  They  are  at  that  period  of  life  when, 
as  yet,  experience  has  given  none  of  its  sober  and  corrective 
lessons:  hope  and  fancy  have  the  whole  future  to  them- 
selves, and  paint  it  as  they  will.  Listen  to  their  conversation, 
penetrate  their  thoughts.  How  many,  think  you,  of  this 
musing,  talking,  castle-building  company,  are  dreaming  of 
renown  ?  How  many  of  them  have  more  clients,  or  more 
patients,  than  they  can  attend  to  ?  How  many  have  placed 
themselves  upon  the  bench  of  justice,  or  are  haranguing  in 
the  Senate  chamber?  How  many  of  them  have  labelled 
certain  volumes,  works  of  genius,  with  their  names,  and  are 
thinking  what  posterity  will  say  of  them  "  some  fifty  or  a 
hundred  lustrums  hence  ?"  Observe  those  two  that  are  walk- 
ing thoughtfully  together ;  how  serious,  and  yet  cloudless,  are 
their  countenances.  Is  it  the  ministry  that  occupies  them  ? 
Is  it  the  large  and  listening  congregations  which,  as  pastors, 
they  hope  affectionately  to  address,  on  the  most  momentous 
of  all  themes  ?  Is  it  some  great  scheme  of  philanthropy  ? 
Is  it  some  far-off  heathen  land,  and  the  Savior's  great  com- 
mand, Go  teach  all  nations  ? 

This  may  be  an  exaggeration  of  what  is  passing  in  the 
minds  of  those  young  men,  but  it  is  not  a  caricature.  It  is 
true  except,  perhaps,  as  to  the  degree  of  coloring.  I  speak  of 
them  collectively.  There  are  among  them  individuals  whose 
visions  are  not  so  flattering.  Through  early  discipline  in  the 
school  of  adversity,  or  taught  by  the  word  and  Spirit  of  God, 
their  feelings  have  been  chastened,  and  their  desires  and 
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expectations  moderated ;  or  such  may  be  their  natural  tempe- 
rament, that  they  regard  the  future  even  with  timidity  and 
distrust,  and  shrink  from  adventuring  on  it ;  to  whom  life  is 
like  a  sea  whose  unquiet  bosom,  with  intervals,  perhaps,  of 
grateful  weather,  is  for  the  most  part  dark  with  fogs  and 
storms.  But  to  most  of  them  the  world  is  as  the  morning 
makes  it — the  fields  all  fragrant,  and  every  object  clothed 
with  light. 

Such  is  the  fond  faith  of  youth.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so ; 
nor  let  us  too  rudely,  or  too  soon  dispel  such  illusions.  They 
are  the  needful  stimulus  which  sets  youth  forward  on  the  rug- 
ged path  of  life,  till,  accustomed  to  the  way,  and  with  other 
and  juster  motives  to  influence  him,  the  man  requires  them 
not  to  keep  him  from  despondency  and  inaction.  However, 
*  if  a  man  live  many  years,  and  rejoice  in  them  all ;  yet  let 
him  remember  the  days  of  darkness  ;  for  they  shall  be  many  ! ' 

Young  man,  may  the  future  be  as  bright  to  you  as  you  an- 
ticipate— if  that  be  best,  and  God  will.  Yet  let  it  not 
dishearten  you  to  know  that  you  will  not  be  exempted  from 
the  '  common  lot' — disappointment.  Life  is  not  as  you  have 
pictured  it.  Still  if  you  are  true  to  those  obligations  which 
life  imposes  on  you,  faithful  to  its  opportunities,  and  submis- 
sive to  its  discipline,  if  your  aims  are  worthy,  and  your 
motives  pure,  you  will  find  it  full  of  interest,  notwithstanding. 
Onwards,  to  the  end,  you  will  meet  with  much  to  allure  and 
stimulate  you,  much  to  sustain  you  in  its  toils,  much  to  neu- 
tralize its  disappointments,  and  much  to  solace  you  in  that 
review  of  it  which  you  will  take  as  its  concluding  act. 
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MATRIMONY. 
"  What  do  you  think  of  marriage  ? 

"  I  take  't  as  those  that  deny  purgatory : 
It  locally  contains  or  heaven  or  hell ; 

There  'a  no  third  place  in  it."  Webster. 

« 

I  AM  not  going  to  be  sentimental  on  this  subject,  though  I 
mix  it  up  with  poetry.  I  have  but  a  piece  of  advice  to  give 
upon  it ;  to  which  the  following  lines  of  Maucroix  may  serve 
for  an  introduction. 

Ami,  je  vois  beaucoup  de  bien 

Dans  le  parti  qu'on  me  propose  ; 
Mais  toutefois  ne  pressons  rien  : 

Prendre  femme  est  etrange  chose, 
On  doit  y  penser  inurement. 

Gens  sages,  en  qui  je  me  fie, 
M'ont  dit  que  c'est  fait  prudemment 

Que  d'y  penser  toute  sa  vie."* 

*  Much  bliss  there  may  be,  I  confess, 

My  friend,  in  that  which  you  propose  ; 
But  let  us  not  the  business  press, 
Nor  push  it  to  a  hasty  close : 
So  grave  a  matter,  surely,  must 

Be  pondered  well — to  take  a  wife, 
Wise  people  say,  in  whom  I  trust, 
It  should  be  pondered  all  one's  life. 
13* 
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I  transcribe,  but  do  not  subscribe  this  epigram  ;  which  like 
most  epigrams  was  written  rather  for  its  turn  of  thought  than 
to  express  truth.  Let  those  who  will,  adopt  its  concluding 
sentiment — the  rest  is  well  enough  ;  but  for  myself,  I  am 
no  believer  in  single  blessedness.  Whatever  some  may 
affect  to  the  contrary,  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  bachelor  of  forty 
living  who,  if  he  would  confess  it,  is  not  practically  and 
heartily  convinced  of  the  truth  and  benevolence  of  that  pri- 
meval declaration,  It  is  not  good  that  the  man  should  be 
alone. 

Man  was  not  man  in  paradise 
Until  he  was  created  twice, 
And  had  his  better  half,  his  bride, 
Carved  from  th'  original,  his  side. 

Toute  sa  vie,  all  one's  life,  is  too  long  to  defer  and  think 
upon  this  interesting  matter ;  but  all  one's  college  life  is  not 
too  long.  I  remember  it  among  the  college  statutes,  that,  if 
an  undergraduate  marry,  he  is  ipso  facto  dismissed — a  safe 
precaution,  not  less  for  the  student  than  for  the  college  ;  and 
a  law  prohibiting  matrimonial  engagements  previous  to  grad- 
uation, if  it  could  be  enforced,  would  be  to  the  student  scarcely 
less  salutary. 

And  there  is  the  point  to  which  this  chapter  tends.  Such 
engagements,  obviously  enough  except  to  blind  youthful  love, 
are  premature. 

Of  all  classes  of  men  mechanics  marry  youngest.  In 
their  case  an  early  connection  is  of  less  consequence.  The 
mechanic  may  choose  young  with  comparative  safety,  because 
his  taste  and  circumstances  are  not  likely  to  undergo  an  es- 
sential change,  to  modify  his  choice,  during  the  few  years' 
delay  that  prudence  might  dictate.  But  it  is  otherwise  with 
the  student.  The  years  that  pass  over  him  in  the  process  of 
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his  academic  and  professional  education  are  wonderfully  trans- 
formatory,  as  they  affect  his  mind,  manners,  and  position  in 
society  ;  and  in  making  his  selection  in  advance  of  that  pro- 
cess, he  is  almost  certain  to  make,  if  not  a  positively  unfor- 
tunate, yet  at  least  a  less  judicious  choice. 

He  becomes  engaged,  say,  during  the  first  half  of  his  col- 
lege life.  The  young  lady  pleases  him  at  the  time ;  he  is 
well  satisfied  with  her  mind  and  manners,  and  social  standing, 
his  own  taste,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  being  what  they 
are.  And  if  she  advance  in  her  education  simultaneously, 
and  pari  passu,  with  himself,  he  may  have  no  reason  to  regret 
the  connection  in  the  end.  But  suppose  she  does  not.  Bye 
and  bye,  when  their  pledges  are  to  be  redeemed,  he  perceives, 
and  so  does  she,  probably,  that  the  parties  are  relatively  not 
the  same  they  were.  It  was  the  green  and  unfledged  Fresh- 
man, or  Sophomore,  that  made  the  choice ;  it  was  such  an 
one  she  loved:  it  is  the  finished  scholar,  the  accomplished 
professional  man,  whose  knowledge  is  extended,  whose  judg- 
ment is  matured,  whose  taste  is  cultivated,  and  whose  ac- 
quaintance is  enlarged,  that  is  to  fulfill  the  contract.  Alas  ! 
non  sum  qualis  eram,  is  his  reflection.  Had  he  deferred  his 
choice,  how  different  would  it  have  been.  What  shall  he  do  ? 
Marry  a  woman  he  cannot  love  ;  or  violate  his  faith  ?  Truth 
and  honor  say  the  former ;  but — 

There's  the  respect 
That  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life  ! 

What  have  these  remarks  to  do  with  reminiscences  of 
college  1 

They  are  connected  in  my  mind  with  more  than  one  unfor- 
tunate ante -graduation  engagement.  I  would  give  the  history 
of  some  of  them  ;  but  it  cannot  be  done  distinctly,  without 
indelicacy ;  and  besides,  though  they  might  be  admonitory,  I 
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cannot  say  they  would  be  romantic.  It  is  true  love  alone — 
deep,  constant,  and  confiding — that  is  romantic.  It  is  that 
we  always  sympathize  with,  whether  in  high  or  humble  life  ; 
rejoicing  with  it,  if  it  prosper,  and  giving  it  our  pity  and  re- 
gret, if  the  course  of  it  do  not  run  smooth  ;  while  fickleness 
and  faithlessness  divest  it  of  its  illusions,  and  cause  it  to  af- 
fect us  only  with  indignation. 

I  shall  be  uttering  no  libels  if  I  state  a  case  or  two  Jiypo- 
ihetically. 

Supppose  one,  coming  out  from  college,  and  from  the  pro- 
fessional seminary,  in  the  foremost  rank  of  scholarship,  finds 
himself  obligated  to  marry  the  uncultivated  and  unbeauteous 
daughter  of  an  obscure,  though  worthy  family,  to  whom  he 
had  pledged  himself  some  six  or  seven  years  before.  All 
that  time  she  has  been  waiting  for  him,  and  growing  older, 
too  ;  and  circumstances,  the  while,  have  not  admitted  of  her 
receiving  an  accomplished  education,  such  as  is  now  seen  to 
be  indispensable  to  her  filling  with  credit  the  place  she  is  to 
occupy.  There  is  a  conflict  in  his  mind,  and  long  hesitation ; 
but,  as  an  upright  man,  he  sees  no  release. 

Take  this  as  a  supposed  case.  But  I  have  known  a  dozen 
veritable  ones  having  a  general  resemblance  to  it. 

Suppose  one  who  is  not  yet  beyond  his  Junior  year,  nor 
quite  out  of  his  teens,  finds  himself  pledged  to  a  guileful,  fas- 
cinating, and  devout  widow  of  thirty-five,  or  more,  with  a 
family  about  her,  and  that  he  actually  marries  her  !  And  he 
a  youth  of  talents,  too,  and  fitted  to  rise  in  the  world ;  but 
poor,  and,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  limited  acquaintance  with 
female  society.  To  what  embarrassments  will  it  subject  him 
to  be  so  coupled  !  There  is  a  passage,  which  if  he  ever  read 
it,  I  dare  say  he  will  sometimes  repeat  to  himself,  if  not  to 
his  spouse. 
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I'll  never  trust  again 

A  woman  with  white  eyes,  that  can  take  notes, 
And  write  a  comment  on  the  catechism : 
All  your  devotion's  false.* 

Suppose  such  a  case.  I  cannot  say  nothing  of  the  kind 
ever  happened,  nor  ever  will.  Among  students  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, I  have  known  more  than  one,  who  became  hus- 
band to  a  woman  that  should  have  been  his  mother-in-law. 
The  grand  mistake  was,  that  the  wife  was  taken  from  the 
wrong  generation.  In  several  cases  there  were  daughters  of 
suitable  age,  and  pretty  enough,  to  have  been  the  bride,  in- 
stead of  the  mother.  Would  they  have  chosen  thus,  or  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  thus  chosen,  a  few  years  later  ?  These 
were  not  my  classmates,  I  am  happy  to  say  ;  and  in  some  of 
the  cases  referred  to,  the  names  concerned  are  on  other  cata- 
logues than  that  of  Yale. 

But  the  worst,  in  regard  to  such  premature  engagements, 
is,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  are  broken  off,  to  the 
wounding  of  the  peace  and  reputation  of  the  parties.  Such 
an  issue  ought  to  be  expected  :  for,  besides  other  reasons  for 
it,  you  will  observe  generally  that  those  who  are  most  ready 
to  plight  their  faith  make  the  least  scruple  of  violating  it. 
He  that  duly  estimates  the  sacredness  of  such  vows  will 
neither  lightly  make  nor  lightly  break  them. 

An  old  saw  does  not  always  serve  to  embellish  a  piece  of 
writing,  or  conversation,  while  it  may  be  worth  repeating  for 
the  wholesome  truth  which  it  embodies.  There  is  an  old 
saw,  or  say,  that  "  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out  of  it ;"  which  you  may  have  heard  quoted  to  a  young 
man  who  was  in  haste  to  make,  and  make  sure,  his  choice, 
lest,  if  he  delayed,  all  the  amiableness  and  beauty  should  be 

*  Main's  City  Match. 
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taken  up,  and  nothing  left  him  but  a  remnant.  Never  fear  : 
there  is  not  the  least  danger  of  it.  The  world  will  be  as  full 
of  youth  and  loveliness  to-morrow  as  it  is  to-day.  I  come  back 
to  your  beautiful  New  Haven,  and  walking  through  the  streets, 
find  them  filled  with  young  ladies  as  beautiful  and  blooming, 
and  I  suppose,  as  amiable — though  that  is  saying  a  great 
deal — now,  as  I  used  to  see  them  some  five  and  twenty  years 
ago  ;  and  I  think  the  same  will  be  the  fact  next  year,  and  al- 
ways. You  will  never  outlive  the  day  of  amiable  young  la- 
dies.  May  you  be  worthy  of  the  best  one  you  can  find— in 
that  remnant  you  are  afraid  of — when  your  years  and  circum- 
stances shall  authorize  you  to  choose. 

However,  if  you  determine  to  be  in  haste,  remember  that 
you  are  bound,  I  will  not  say  in  law,  but  in  faith  and  honor 
— and  that  should  be  enough — to  redeem  your  pledge.  The 
engagement  is  the  essential  thing  ;  it  is  that  that  constitutes 
the  sacredness  of  the  relation  ;  the  rest  is  but  a  form. 

A  word  now,  on  the  subject  of  visiting  the  ladies.  The 
student  ought  not,  while  in  college,  wholly  to  abjure  their  so- 
ciety ;  but  in  term  time,  if  he  regard  his  standing  as  a 
scholar,  or  if  he  value  the  respect  of  the  young  ladies  them- 
selves, he  will  be  too  constant  at  his  books  to  admit  of  his 
spending  much  time  elsewhere.  "He  is  no  scholar,"  are 
words  that  I  have  heard  from  the  lips  of  a  young  lady  of 
sense  and  education,  with  a  significancy  of  manner  that 
would  have  made  me  unwilling  to  be  the  subject  of  them. 
*  My  books,  and  not  the  ladies,'  should  be  his  rigid  maxim, 
within  the  bounds  of  common  politeness.  If  he  relax  in  this, 
let  it  not  be  till  the  comparative  leisure  of  his  Senior  year 
justifies  it. 

No  discreet  parent,  or  considerate  young  lady,  can  desire  a 
very  extended  acquaintance  among  the  students,  or  encourage 
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them  in  great  freedom  at  their  house,  particular  friends  ex- 
cepted.  How  little  does  that  young  lady  respect  herself,  or 
consult  her  reputation  with  our  sex,  whom  successive  intro- 
ductions make  familiar  with  as  many  college  beaux  as  may 
choose  to  call  on  her.  A  classmate  said  to  me,  "  I  called  last 
evening  on  the  beautiful  Miss ,  having  often  been  in- 
vited to  do  so,  by  some  of  her  acquaintances.  I  found  eleven 
students  there,  and  she  the  only  lady  present!  That  was 
enough  for  me.  My  call  was  a  short  one." 

A  college  belle  !     She  wanes  through  the  period  of  a  dozen 
annual  catalogues,  and  becomes  at  last — a  wife  ?  Perhaps  so. 

When  coming  time  shall  bless  you  with  a  bride, 
Let  passion  not  persuade,  but  reason  guide : 
Instead  of  gold,  let  gentle  truth  endear ; 
She  has  most  charms  that  is  the  most  sincere.* 

*  Garth. 
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REVIVAL. 

He  shall  come  down  like  rain  upon  the  mown  grass  ;  as  showers  that 
water  the  earth. — Psalms, 

DURING  the  first  year  of  our  class  in  college,  there  was  a 
short  season  of  more  than  ordinary  attention  to  religion.  Or, 
to  speak  more  justly,  there  was  a  season  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary religious  doings.  At  the  suggestion,  and  urgency,  of  a 
resident  student  in  divinity,  a  man  of  a  good  deal  of  ardor 
and  force  of  character,  and  of  great  worth,  but  not  always 
judicious,  the  church  was  led  to  adopt  some  very  unwise 
measures,  the  result  of  which  was  much  weariness  and  little 
fruit.  I  shall  not  specify  those  measures,  but  only  remark  in 
regard  to  them,  that  man  cannot  originate,  or  sustain  and 
prosecute,  by  his  own  skill  and  power,  a  work  which  belongs 
to  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  lesson  was  fully  and,  I  trust,  profi- 
tably learned. 

After  this  there  was  no  special  seriousness  till  the  summer 
of  1820,  which  was  our  Junior  year.  I  remember  no  in- 
stance of  conversion  in  that  time.  The  stated  meetings  of 
the  church  were  pretty  well  attended  by  the  members,  but 
without  much  fervor.  The  morals  of  the  students,  generally, 
were  good.  There  wras  a  small  number,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
14 
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said,  comprising  individuals  from  the  several  classes,  who 
allowed  themselves  in  some  convivial  excesses.  Social  vice 
in  college,  like  character  in  families,  is  a  transmitted  thing, 
the  older  initiating  and  training  the  younger.  It  is  confined 
to  a  few,  and  seeks  to  hide  itself  from  the  day.  I  remember 
several  solitary  sinners,  who  were  understood  to  be  secretly 
and  desperately  debauched.  Too  debased  for  ordinary  con- 
vivial ungodliness,  they  sought  the  gratification  of  their 
vicious  inclinations  in  secrecy ;  like  "  the  young  man  void  of 
understanding,"  mentioned  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Prov- 
erbs. Or  if  they  could  find  an  individual  or  two  whom  they 
could  entice  to  be  of  their  company  and  conversation,  they 
were  fain  to  do  so.  One  of  these,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  a 
New  Englander.  I  had  no  doubt,  at  the  time,  that  his  men- 
tal vigor  was  impaired  by  vice  ;  for  like  a  mildewed  plant,  he 
seemed  to  dwindle  rather  than  to  grow  ;  and  the  last  I  heard 
of  him,  which  was  not  long  since,  he  \vas  thought  to  be 
either  imbecile  or  crazed.  There  were  two  instances  it  was 
said,  in  which  an  elder  brother  was  the  tempter  and  corrupter 
of  a  younger  ;  an  iniquity  that  shocks  us  by  its  unnatural- 
ness.  One  of  these  was  from  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
United  States. 

The  discipline  of  college  rids  it  in  a  good  degree  of  such 
as  are  vicious  and  corrupting ;  yet  there  will  be  some  that 
escape  its  vigilance.  The  morals  of  the  institution  are  sus- 
tained also  by  the  healthful  atmosphere  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. I  know  of  no  town,  of  equal  population,  that  offers 
fewer  incitements  and  facilities  to  vice  than  the  City  of  Elms. 

In  the  summer  of  1820  there  began  to  be  manifest  a 
special  religious  influence  in  the  town,  which  gradually  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  college,  and  at  length  blended  town  and 
college,  the  Medical  college,  the  boarding  schools,  and  the 
surrounding  villages,  in  one  common  thought  and  feeling. 
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At  first  it  made  its  way  but.  slowly  among  the  students ;  yet 
at  the  close  of  the  Fall  term  fourteen-  of  them  were  received 
into  the  college  church.  These  were  as  the  drops  before  the 
rain.  Two,  from  my  class,  had  united  with  the  church  a  few 
sabbaths  before. 

One  of  these  was  a  Georgian,  wealthy,  of  popular  man- 
ners, and  much  esteemed.  He  is  now  a  Presbyterian  elder 
in  his  native  State,  and  is  a  public  spirited  and  useful  man. 
He  had  a  pious  mother. 

The  other  was  a  son  of  Connecticut.  He  also  was  a  child 
of  parental  solicitude  and  prayer.  The  Spirit  was  early  in 
striving  with  him  among  the  subjects  of  the  revival ;  but  he 
concealed  his  feelings,  or  betrayed  them  only  by  an  over-act- 
ed levity.  Such  strivings  are  often  hidden.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  manner  of  the  subject  of  them  that  discloses  the  work- 
ings of  which  there  is  a  deep  and  solemn  consciousness 
within.  Indeed,  he  will  often  be  apparently  more  trifling,  or 
irreligious,  than  he  used  to  be.  In  the  effort  which  his  pride 
makes  to  conceal  his  convictions,  he  over-does,  and  betrays 
them  by  somewhat  that  is  unnatural.  A  religious  classmate 
taking  a  long  walk  with  the  individual  of  whom  I  am  speak- 
ing, introduced  the  subject  of  religion  with  a  personal 
reference  to  him  ;  to  which  the  latter  made  evasive  and  even 
ludicrous  replies,  and  changed  the  subject.  This  he  did  re- 
peatedly, and  his  friend  began  to  fear  that  he  was  indeed  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  subject  was  dropped 
therefore,  and  they  walked  on,  either  mute,  or  making  now 
and  then  an  indifferent  remark,  till,  as  they  were  approaching 
college,  on  their  return,  and  were  about  to  separate,  the  reli- 
gious party  felt  constrained  once  more  to  resume  it.  To  his 
great  surprise,  the  other  stepped  before  him,  fixed  his  eyes  on 
his,  and  then  throwing  his  arms  about  his  neck,  hid  his  face 
on  his  shoulder,  and  burst  into  weeping.  From  that  moment 
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he  was  a  serious  man.  He  now  fills  an  important  place,  as 
pastor  and  preacher,  in  connection  with  a  college. 

The  winter  vacation  came  to  disperse  the  students,  and  dis- 
sipate their  thoughts.  When  they  returned,  the  seriousness 
of  many  of  them  seemed  to  be  in  a  great  measure  gone. 

But  in  town  the  interest  had  wonderfully  increased ;  and 
not  only  the  college  church  sympathized  with  it,  but  many 
among  us  who  were  not  of  the  church  found  their  way  to  its 
thronged  assemblies.  Those  able  and  judicious  men,  Dr. 
Beecher  and  Mr.  Nettleton,  were  there  assisting  the  pastors. 
There  was  a  state  of  things  to  remind  one  of  those  words  our 
Savior  uttered  with  reference  to  another  scene,  then  transpi- 
ring, of  the  same  kind  with  this  ;  *  Behold,  I  say  unto  you, 
lift  up  your  eyes,  and  look  on  the  fields ;  for  they  are  white 
already  to  harvest.  And  he  that  reapeth  receiveth  wages, 
and  gathereth  fruit  unto  life  eternal.'  Indeed  that  stronger 
language  of  his  was  applicable  here  ;  *  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it  by  force.' 
Every  place  of  meeting  was  too  strait  for  the  numbers  that 
pressed  to  enter  it.  Group  after  group  would  come,  and  go 
away  disappointed.  "  Can't  we  get  in  ?  Is  there  no  room, 
not  even  to  stand ?"  "No,  not  even  on  the  stairs." 

Was  this  all  a  delusive  state  of  things,  a  false  excitement, 
does  any  one  say,  being  skeptical  as  to  such  seasons  of 
awakening  ?  What  then  was  that  like  scene  at  Sychar  in 
Samaria,  referred  to  above  ;  and  many  another  that  might  be 
cited  from  the  Bible^  where  kings  and  prophets,  apostles,  and 
Jesus  himself,  were  the  agents  in  great  seasons  of  spiritual 
reform  ?  And  if  you  will  accept  of  fruits  as  the  test,  which 
is  what  Jesus  proposes,  I  can  show  you  the  fruits  of  this  re- 
vival, which  I  have  lived  to  see,  in  many  a  godly  life,  in  many 
a  peaceful  death,  in  many  a  work  of  godlike  benevolence,  in 
more  hemispheres  than  one,  and  in  lands  light  and  dark. 
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Soon,  our  own  meetings  began  to  be  attended  by  many 
that  had  not  been  wont  to  be  there.  There  was  a  meeting 
of  the  church  for  prayer  and  conversation  on  each  Friday 
evening  from  eight  o'clock  till  nine.  To  this  many  resorted 
who  were  not  of  the  church.  It  was  a  meeting  of  many 
years'  standing  then,  and  is,  I  presume,  continued  still.  It  is 
the  meeting  of  the  church  ;  may  it  be  perpetual,  and  never  be 
less  endeared  and  profitable  to  the  members  than  it  then  was. 
There  was  also  a  meeting,  of  long  standing,  on  Sabbath 
mornings,  an  hour  before  the  services  of  the  chapel.  This, 
which  was  held  in  one  of  the  Junior  recitation  rooms,  be- 
came too  crowded  for  the  place,  and  was  adjourned  to  the 
Theological  chamber.  There  was  increasing  stillness  in  the 
chapel  at  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  on  the  Sabbath. 
An  unusual  influence  seemed  to  be  passing  over  the  institu- 
tion. Its  whole  aspect  was  changed.  Flutes  and  violins 
grew  forgetful  of  their  merry  notes  ;  mirth  and  laughter  were 
less  loud  ;  and  the  low  voice  of  prayer  was  audible,  in  many 
rooms,  as  you  passed  along  the  entries.  Many  that  before 
had  been  inaccessible  to  religious  conversation,  now  sought 
it ;  insomuch  that  the  rooms  of  the  pious  were  filled  with 
those  who  came  to  them  with  the  Great  Question.  Indeed, 
a  disposition  to  hear  was  nearly  universal ;  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  was  within  the  college  walls,  a  single  mind  that 
felt  itself  unmoved. 

Nevertheless,  there  were  a  few  who,  being  determined  to 
resist  the  heavenly  influence  on  their  own  hearts,  and  putting 
it  from  them,  judging  themselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life,  like 
some  whom  Paul  addressed,  formed  a  sort  of  alliance  among 
themselves,  or  perhaps  found  themselves  united  by  a  natural 
affinity  in  such  circumstances,  for  mutual  assistance  in  watch- 
ing over  and  diverting  one  another.  A  forlorn  hope  was 
theirs,  to  whom  the  worst  that  could  happen  was  to  succeed 
14* 
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in  their  endeavors.  With  many,  perhaps  with  most  of  their 
number  they  did  succeed,  how  much  to  their  loss  and  eventual 
regret  eternity  will  disclose.  I  can  look  back,  painfully,  and 
name  the  individuals  that  suffered  great  searchings  of  heart, 
and  seemed  at  times  to  be  near  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but 
fell  continually  under  the  influence  of  these  their  watchful 
companions,  till  their  bands  were  made  strong.  Yet, — for 
God  is  stronger  than  men, — even  this  unhappy  fraternity  saw 
itself  diminished  by  one  and  another  abandoning  its  fellow- 
ship,— happy  instances  of  desertion  from  the  ranks  of  Satan 
to  those  of  Emmanuel. 

Meantime  study  went  on  in  its  usual  routine,  not  slackly 
but  with  equal,  perhaps  increased  vigor.  The  only  difference 
was,  that  time  which  before  had  been  given  to  idle  talk,  or  to 
other  unprofitable  uses,  was  now  devoted  to  the  concerns  of  the 
soul.  A  walk  for  exercise  was  none  the  less  beneficial  to 
health,  nor  \vas  a  casual  meeting  at  a  classmate's  room,  or 
elsewhere,  any  more  a  consumption  of  time,  in  consequence 
of  the  conversation  being  serious  and  elevated,  rather  than 
frivolous  and  common  place.  Religion,  too,  is  a  great  quick- 
ener  of  mind,  and  favorable  to  its  efficiency.  And  it  is  favor- 
able to  the  health  and  efficiency  of  the  body,  both  as  it  stim- 
ulates and  cheers  the  mind,  and  as  it  regulates  and  restrains 
those  desires  and  passions  the  disorders  of  which  impair  the 
physical  system.  Religion  is  far  from  being  a  drawback  on 
our  secular  affairs.  Even  revivals,  engrossing  as  they  are, 
need  not,  and  do  not  in  fact,  if  properly  conducted,  obstruct 
our  necessary  industry.  On  the  contrary,  you  will  often  hear 
people  say  they  seem  never  to  accomplish  so  much,  and  so 
easily,  as  in  these  seasons  ;  they  hardly  know  how.  It  is  ex- 
planable  by  the  energizing  influence  of  religion.  We  can  be 
fervent  in  spirit  and  at  the  same  time  diligent  in  business  ; 
and  we  shall  find  that  these  duties,  instead  of  interfering  with 
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each  other,  are  mutually  helpful.  The  spiritual  and  the  tem- 
poral flow  more  pure  and  forceful  being  blended,  than  in  sep- 
arate channels.  Their  union  is  harmony  ;  while  distraction 
and  abatement  are  the  consequence  of  their  divorcement. 
There  are  those  who  think  that,  inasmuch  as  religion  is  infi- 
nitely the  greater  concern,  secular  business  should  in  a  great 
measure  give  way  to  a  revival,  and  especially  that  the  indi- 
vidual whose  mind  is  exercised  about  his  salvation,  should 
occupy  himself  exclusively  with  this  one  great  concern.  But 
this  wisdom  comes  not  by  revelation,  nor  is  it  justified  by  ex- 
perience. As  it  regards  college,  it  has  been  judged  expedi- 
ent, in  revivals,  not  to  suspend  any  regular  exercise  ;  and  in 
the  very  few  cases  in  which  an  individual  has  been  excused 
from  study  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  force  of  his  im- 
pressions, the  issue  has  been  unfavorable.  His  conversion  to 
Christ  has  not  been  the  result.  The  nature  of  the  mind  for- 
bids that  it  should  thus  isolate  itself  with  reference  to  religion  : 
vacancy,  thought  turned  in  upon  itself,  weariness,  decay 
of  feeling,  and  not  faith,  penitence,  and  joy,  are  the  usual  and 
natural,  and  almost  necessary  consequence.  It  is  in  the  way 
of  our  ordinary  duties  that  religion,  which  is  not  an  etherial 
abstraction,  but  a  thing  of  action  and  of  principle,  and  formed 
for  active  beings,  is  most  wont  to  meet  us.  Hence  it  is,  that 
it  dies  so  certainly,  and  so  soon,  in  the  hermitage  and  the 
monastery,  if  indeed  it  ever  at  all  takes  up  its  abode  there, 
even  for  a  night. 

The  happy  work  went  on  increasing  through  the  winter. 
It  was  not  arrested  by  the  spring  vacation.  The  students 
going  home,  went  only  to  labor  and  rejoice  in  similar  scenes 
among  their  friends  ;  and  returned  to  animate  each  other  with 
accounts  of  what  they  had  witnessed.  For  the  same  influ- 
ence which  had  descended  on  New  Haven  was  breathed  ex- 
tensively on  New  England,  and  beyond  it.  There  were  forty 
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contiguous  towns  in  the  western  half  of  Connecticut  in  which 
revivals  simultaneously  existed  ;  and  my  impression  is  that  as 
much  might  be  said  of  many  other  districts.  Indeed,  so 
white  were  the  fields  everywhere,  and  so  large  the  harvest, 
that  pastors  and  churches  were  often  sending  to  students  of 
their  acquaintance  to  come  and  help  them,  and  some,  getting 
leave  of  absence  for  a  few  days,  responded  to  the  call.  I 
could  give  most  interesting  details  in  regard  to  some  of  these 
excursions. 

In  town  the  work  continued  unabated,  or  perhaps  slightly 
so,  through  the  summer.  It  was  the  same  in  college ;  till 
our  class,  having  completed  its  studies,  and  passed  its  final 
examination,  withdrew,  to  return  only  to  attend  commence- 
ment  and  receive  its  diplomas ;  beyond  which  period  I  cannot 
speak. 

And  in  its  progress  what  changes  it  had  wrought !  What 
revolutions  it  had  made,  in  the  character,  the  consciousness, 
the  views,  the  purposes,  the  prospects,  of  those  who  were  its 
subjects  ;  and  what  a  retrospect  does  it  still  present  to  them ; 
and  will,  to  all  eternity  ! 

I  know  how  these  things  will  strike  the  cold,  dull,  distant 
ear  of  unbelief.  I  know  how  they  are  apt  to  strike  the  re- 
luctant ear  of  youthful  levity  and  thoughtlessness.  But  why 
should  I  forbear  to  write  them  ?  They  were  realities  in  their 
day ;  and  such  realities  as  no  one  questioned  then,  or  re- 
garded with  indifference.  Young  man  at  Yale  !  the  room 
you  occupy  has  witnessed  things  which  you  could  not  contem- 
plate without  emotion.  It  has  been  hallowed  by  the  special 
presence  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  It  has  been  the  place  of  ear- 
nest prayer ;  tears  have  fallen  there,  of  godly  sorrow,  and  of 
heavenly  joy ;  and  vows  been  recorded,  of  consecration  to  the 
Savior.  It  has  been  the  birth-place  of  immortal  hope  ;  the 
house  of  God  ;  the  gate  of  heaven.  And  every  path  you 
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tread,  across  or  beyond  the  college  grounds,  has  witnessed 
similar  emotions.  May  that  room  and  those  paths  become 
to  you,  if  you  are  still  in  your  sins,  what  they  have  been  to 
some  that  have  preceded  you. 

How  many  professed  to  be  the  subjects  of  this  revival  I  am 
not  able  now  to  state,  if  indeed  any  one  thought  of  counting 
them  at  the  time.  They  were  a  large  and  happy  number. 
My  own  class,  which  had  an  uncommonly  large  share  of  pro- 
fessors when  it  entered,  saw  the  number  trebled,  when  it  left ; 
and  I  suppose  the  change  was  as  great,  or  greater,  in  the 
classes  below.  Besides  those^,  who  professed  hope  of  having 
been  renewed,  there  were  others  on  whom  impressions  had 
been  made  never  to  be  effaced,  and  which,  in  many  cases, 
afterwards  resulted  in  conversion.  We  often  had  the  satis- 
faction of  hearing  of  one  and  another  of  our  class  becoming 
decidedly  pious  after  leaving  college.  At  the  present  time 
about  seventy  per  cent,  of  its  members,  perhaps  more,  are 
professedly  pious.  I  do  not  say  more,  because  my  knowledge 
does  not  extend  to  all.  At  our  late  class-meeting,  1846,  I 
was  particularly  gratified  to  meet  two  of  those  of  whose  con- 
version I  had  heard,  but  whom  I  had  not  seen  since  our  grad- 
uation. They  were,  as  1  regarded  them,  in  college,  among 
the  least  hopeful  as  to  religion.  One  was  from  the  South. 
No  one  that  knew  him  then  can  see  him  now  without  being 
struck  with  the  change.  Amiable  by  nature,  he  is  exceed- 
ingly so  as  a  Christian ;  and  eminently  beloved,  and  eminently 
useful.  I  know  what  transformations  grace  makes  ;  yet  it 
was  with  a  feeling  of  amazement,  almost,  that  I  contemplated 
the  change  in  him,  inwardly  exclaiming,  What  hath  God 
wrought !  The  other,  now  a  lawyer  in  the  West,  was,  while 
in  college,  frigidly  reserved  towards  the  subject.  He  appeared 
as  if  deeply  prejudiced  against  it,  if  not  skeptical.  But 
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God  knows  what  thoughts,  what  convictions,  are  covered 
often  by  a  false  exterior.  At  the  West  he  becomes  a  Chris- 
tian ;  whereupon  a  brother  lawyer  addresses  to  him  the  fol- 
lowing note.  "  You  too,  it  seems,  have  joined  the  Church  f 
What  does  this  mean  ?  I  have  been  inclined  to  think  that 
men  of  business  could  find  better  employment.  Give  me  your 
honest  thoughts  on  the  subject."  He  does  so.  And  if  you 
wish  to  see  at  once  a  beautiful  piece  of  writing  and  an  admi- 
rable apology  for  evangelical  and  spiritual  religion,  you  may 
find  it  in  the  "  FEW  THOUGHTS,"  comprising  the  little  volume 
of  which  this  note  was  the  occasion.  The  perusal  will  at 
least  convince  you  that,  for  one,  the  author  has  not  embraced 
the  gospel  either  blindly  or  superficially.  This  little  volume 
has  been  adopted  by  the  American  Tract  Society,  and  forms 
No.  375  of  its  series. 

I  must  mention  here,  that  prayer  for  the  unconverted  mem- 
bers of  the  class  did  not  cease  with  the  residence  at  college. 
The  pious  members  agreed  to  observe  a  concert  of  prayer  for 
them  on  New-year's,  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  at  Commence- 
ment. I  know  of  this  concert  having  been  observed  one  or 
more  years  ;  and  who  can  say  how  far  the  conversions  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking  may  have  been  in  answer  to 
those  prayers  ?  If  two  of  you  shall  agree  on  earth  as  touch- 
ing anything  that  they  shall  ask,  it  shall  be  done  for  them. 

The  revival  in  college,  though  in  the  midst  of  that  in  the 
town,  was  in  a  great  degree  distinct  from  it.  Of  course  it 
could  not  but  sympathize  and  mix  with  it  more  or  less  ;  yet. 
if  their  meetings  were  interesting,  ours  were  not  less  so. 
There  was  enough  to  occupy  our  hearts  and  hands  within  our 
own  precincts.  Indeed,  where  can  a  work  of  God's  Spirit  be 
more  affecting,  more  thrilling,  or  of  deeper  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  called  to  act  in  it,  than  in  the  midst 
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of  several  hundred  young  men  at  college  ?  It  is  well  for  its 
purity  and  depth,  that  it  should  be  kept  thus,  from  such  a  com- 
mingling of  labors  and  influences  as  it  would  experience  by 
mixing  largely  with  the  town. 

And  let  me  observe  here,  that  there  is  something  wrong  to 
be  apprehended  when  a  member  of  the  college  church  dis- 
covers greater  zeal  for  religion  out  of  college  than  in  it, — : 
whether  it  be  the  judgment  or  the  heart  that  is  misled.  I 
could  refer,  for  illustration,  to  one,  not  contemporary  with, 
me,  whose  classmates  observed  of  him  that  he  appeared  to 
feel  no  interest  whatever  in  the  religious  intercourse  and 
meetings  of  the  students,  and  yet  was  greatly  animated  where 
bonnets  and  fair  faces  formed  a  pail  of  the  assemblage.  The 
subsequent  history  of  this  individual  did  no  credit  to  religion  : 
it  became  necessary  to  cut  him  off  from  the  church. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  propose  to  shut  up  the  religious  mem- 
bers of  college  wholly  within  its  walls  ;  they  belong  still  to 
the  social  and  Christian  world,  as  others,  and  may  both  do 
good  and  get  good  by  mingling  somewhat  in  it.  But  their 
appropriate  field  is  the  college.  There  their  prayers,  sympa- 
thies, and  labors,  as  Christians,  should  have  their  home  and 
centre.  A  more  important  field  they  will  never  be  called  to 
act  in,  probably,  nor  belong  to  a  more  responsible  church. 
Such  I  believe  to  have  been  the  feeling  of  the  members  at 
the  time  to  which  this  history  refers.  Yet,  with  their  abun- 
dant labors  within  the  college,  they  did  something  beyond  it. 
I  have  mentioned  the  pressing  calls  they  had  to  go  and  labor 
in  churches  abroad,  and  especially  among  their  acquaintances 
at  home.  And  often  some  like  service  requested  in  the  town, 
and  villages  near,  was  not  to  be  resisted.  Some  of  us  had 
the  delightful  duty  assigned  us,  of  conducting  some  very  juve- 
nile meetings  ;  the  fruits  of  which  will  redound,  I  cannot 
doubt,  to  God's  praise,  on  earth  and  in  heaven. 
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And  I  must  mention  one  little  meeting,  of  hallowed  mem- 
ory,  for  its  relation  to  college.  It  was  a  praying  circle  of 
young  people,  of  both  sexes,  as  many  as  a  drawing-room 
would  accommodate  ;  the  special  subject  of  their  prayers  be- 
ing  the  college  and  other  seminaries  in  the  town.  To  the 
female  seminaries  many  of  its  amiable  and  pious  members 
belonged  ;  some  of  whom  had  brothers,  or  other  dear  friends 
in  college.  It  was  by  request  conducted  by  Senior  members 
of  the  college  church.  Devotion,  simple,  intelligent,  and  fer- 
vent, characterized  the  hour  it  occupied,  one  evening  weekly. 
It  was  a  hallowed  season,  and  a  happy  company.  How 
could  it  be  otherwise,  where  piety,  benevolence,  and  youth 
met,  and  when,  as  to  many  of  them,  they  were  in  the  fresh- 
ness and  fullness  of  their  religious  joy  ?  That  little  com- 
pany, cherished  in  the  memory  of  its  soon  scattered  members, 
will  reassemble,  I  doubt  not,  every  one  of  them ;  not  to  pray, 
but  to  praise  ;  not  on  earth,  for  a  number  of  them,  I  know 
not  how  many,  have  gone, — some  early  and  in  their  bloom — to 
the  inheritance  of  the  saints  in  light. 

How  reluctant  is  the  unrenewed  mind  to  pass  from  dark- 
ness to  light ;  how  apprehensive  that  godliness,  so  far  as  it 
regards  the  life  that  now  is,  is  not  gain,  but  loss  !  I  am  re- 
minded by  this  little  meeting,  of  the  alarm  which  one  of  its 
most  deeply  interested  members  manifested  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revival,  not  for  her  salvation,  but  for  her  earthly 
happiness,  which  she  imagined  was  about  to  be  utterly  over- 
whelmed and  swept  away.  Hearing  her  pious  and  most  ex- 
cellent mother  speak  of  the  hopeful  appearances  that  began 
to  be  manifest  in  town,  and  express  her  conviction  that  God 
was  about  to  revive  his  work,  she  snatched  her  bonnet  and 

shawl,  and  ran  to  one  of  her  mates.  "  A ,  there  is  going  to 

be  a  revival  here  !  And  all  our  pleasure  is  going  to  be  bro- 
ken up  ;  there  will  be  no  parties,  nor  anything  but  meetings ; 
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and  you  and  I  shall  have  to  become  Christians,  I  know  we 
shall !"  Oh,  I  don't  believe  there  is  going  to  be  a  revival, 
replied  the  other.  "  There  is  ;  for  I  heard  mother  say  so  ; 
and  Mr.  Nettleton  is  coming,  and  there  is  always  a  revival 
where  he  goes."  Both  were  full  of  concern.  It  proved  as 
they  feared ;  there  was  a  revival,  and  these  two  young  ladies 
were  among  its  earliest  subjects !  Did  it  spoil  their  happi- 
ness ?  On  the  contrary,  they  had  never  known  happiness  till 
then.  None  more  active  than  they  in  promoting  that  good 
work  which  they  had  so  much  dreaded. 

Piety  the  enemy  of  our  bliss  !  Such  is  the  mistake  of  the 
foolish,  darkenened  heart  of  man,  till  grace  renews  it.  True 
religion  forbids  no  innocent  enjoyment,  either  to  young  or  old, 
not  to  say  how  much  it  enhances  every  such  enjoyment ;  and 
as  to  those  which  are  not  innocent  and  pure,  though  I  do  not 
believe  in  popish  dispensations  and  indulgences,  yet,  sinful 
youth,  I  will  venture  to  say  to  you,  become  a  true  child  of 
God,  and  you  shall  be  free  to  follow  your  inclinations  and  con- 
victions as  to  earthly  pleasures.  A  young  man  said  to  his 
venerable  pastor,  "  I  am  reluctant  to  become  a  Christian,  for 
then  I  can  go  to  no  more  balls,  of  which  I  am  so  fond." 
"  Become  a  Christian,"  replied  the  pastor,  "  and  I  give  you 
full  liberty  to  attend  as  many  as  you  please."  The  truth  is, 
there  is  in  piety  a  happiness  so  pure,  deep,  and  satisfying,  that 
he  that  has  it,  has  no  relish  for  the  inferior  pleasures  that  are 
earthly  and  sensual. 

A  revival  of  religion  is  a  scene  of  great  interest  anywhere, 
but  in  a  college  it  is  eminently  so,  both  intrinsically,  and  in 
view  of  its  results. 

Its  subjects  are  young  men,  spirited,  intelligent,  and  inti- 
mately associated ;  and  as  religion  is  modified,  as  to  its  de* 
velopment,  by  the  character  of  the  subjects,  and  by  that  of 
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the  community  in  which  it  exists,  its  manifestations  here  are 
in  accordance  with  the  facts  which  are  present  to  affect  them. 

There  are  some  things  which  seem  obstructive  of  a  revival 
here,  in  the  first  stages  of  it,  beyond  what  happens  in  an  ordi- 
nary community.  Opinion  and  sympathy  are  peculiarly  act- 
ive in  a  college;  and  nowhere  is  that  natural  pride  which 
prompts  the  heart  to  be  ashamed  of  Christ  more  sensi- 
tively awake.  The  great  body  of  the  students  are  not  reli- 
gious ;  the  spirit  of  levity  and  thoughtlessness  is  in  them ; 
they  divert  and  occupy  each  other ;  and  there  is  no  escaping 
from  their  general  society,  or  at  least  none  from  their  obser- 
vation, since  collegiate  duties  are  bringing  them  together 
many  times  a  day.  Besides  these  general  influences  there 
are  also  particular  social  affinities,  there  are  familiar  circles, 
close  companionships,  which  must  be  broken  up,  or  broken 
from,  before  the  parties  to  them  can  become  pious.  In  such 
circumstances,  it  reqires  no  small  share  of  decision  and  moral 
courage  to  come  out  as  a  serious  inquirer.  The  conversions 
that  do  take  place,  against  such  influences,  are  apt  to  be  gen- 
uine. And  so  far  as  my  observation  extends,  the  proportion 
of  those  which  prove  delusive  is  much  smaller  than  in  other 
communities. 

The  opinion  and  example  that  obstruct  the  work  at  first, 
become  auxiliary  to  it  in  its  more  advanced  stages.  The 
great  tide  of  influence  slackens,  turns,  and  flows  with  power 
in  the  opposite  direction.  This  happens  indeed  in  other  soci- 
eties, as  well  as  in  colleges,  and  it  is  a  happy  thought  that 
the  world  itself  is  advancing  towards  a  similar  point ;  when 
irreligion,  that  now  sustains  itself  by  general  example,  will 
find  that  influence,  so  potent  with  its  pride,  turned  with  an 
irresistible  momentum  against  it. 

It  is  not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  a  revival  in  college 
that  its  subjects  are  young  men.  I  speak  of  them  as  young 
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men  simply,  apart  now  from  their  character  as  students.  The 
conversion  of  young  men  is  always  a  matter  of  peculiar  in- 
terest.  Religion  is  safe  for  them  in  view  of  the  temptations 
to  which,  as  a  class,  they  are  particularly  exposed  ;  it  is  im- 
portant to  their  influence  in  society ;  and  it  enhances  the  proper 
beauty  of  those  qualities  which  belong  naturally  to  their  age 
and  sex.  In  what  description  of  persons  is  it  more  conspicu- 
ous, or  more  attractive  ? 

I  will  not  say  that  piety  is  more  interesting  in  a  young  man, 
but  it  is  otherwise  interesting,  than  in  a  young  woman.  In 
her  it  is  lovely  as  partaking  of  the  delicacy  of  the  female 
mind ;  it  is  gentle,  affectionate,  and  winning.  In  him  it  is 
open,  manly,  and  decided.  *  I  have  written  unto  you,  young 
men,  because  ye  are  strong.' 

The  style  of  intercourse  that  prevails  among  students  may 
be  noticed  as  another  thing  that  gives  a  peculiar  cast  to  a 
revival  there.  Being  equals  and  companions,  their  minds 
improved  by  study,  accustomed  to  think,  talk,  and  debate, 
and  stimulated  by  constant  intercourse,  there  will  naturally 
be  a  manner  of  address  among  them-  which  is  not  usual  else- 
where. It  will  be  more  free,  fraternal,  and  direct.  Compare 
one  of  their  meetings  with  another  where  the  young  of  both 
sexes  are  present.  In  both  you  will  observe  a  strong  and 
active  sympathy ;  but  in  the  one  it  is  a  sympathy  unmixed 
with  the  sentimentality  which  naturally  exists  more  or  less 
in  the  other ;  in  the  one  there  are  sentiments  appealed  to, 
arguments  employed,  and  a  manner,  courteous  but  earnest  and 
straightforward,  adopted,  such  as  would  not  be  natural,  nor 
suitable  in  the  other.  It  is  the  same  in  their  conversation. 
They  talk  as  brothers  and  companions,  as  intelligent  men, 
and  as  understanding  and  respecting  each  other. 

Among  the  most  delightful  effects  of  a  revival,  always,  is 
its  effect  on  the  social  aspect  of  a  community.  People  feel 
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that  they  have  never  known  and  loved  each  other  so  widely 
and  so  well.  Of  all  the  unhappy  effects  sin  has  wrought  in 
us,  the  havoc  it  has  made  with  our  social  nature — producing 
selfishness,  reserve,  distrust,  hypocrisy — is  not  the  least  to  be 
deplored.  We  cannot  know  on  this  side  of  heaven,  how 
capable  we  are,  as  God  originally  made  us,  of  love — deep, 
illimitable,  and  holy.  Our  hearts  were  made  for  fountains  of 
love,  to  be  ever  overflowing  with  it ;  as  the  intellect  was  made 
for  knowledge.  It  is  not  till  we  reach  the  paradise  of  God 
that  we  shall  be  fully  conscious  of  this  delightful  fact ;  but  we 
are  made  to  know  something  of  it  when  God  sheds  down,  upon 
and  around  us,  the  heavenly  influence.  The  fruit  of  the  Spirit 
is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  faith, 
meekness,  temperance  :  against  such  there  is  no  law.  And 
in  the  presence  of  such  there  is  no  place  for  mutual  indifference 
or  ill  will.  Thus  it  was  with  us.  A  college  is  naturally  a 
sociable  place  ;  but  the  revival  gave  an  intensity  to  our  social 
feelings,  unknown  before.  With  a  fervor  scarcely  possible  to 
be  surpassed  on  earth,  we  sung  together,  scores  of  times,  that 
most  delightful  of  hymns,  because  most  expressive  of  Chris- 
tian love,  Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds  !  We  closed  our  Friday 
evening  prayer-meeting  with  it,  almost  invariably ;  standing 
while  we  sung,  and  adding  the  Doxology.  Twenty  years  after 
we  graduated  it  was  sung  at  a  numerous  meeting  of  our  class- 
mates, as  if  it  had  been  the  Auld  Lang  Syne  of  their  college 
days. 

The  importance  of  such  a  revival,  is  too  obvious  to  need 
remark.  The  souls  of  its  subjects  are  as  precious  as  others. 
Its  effect  on  the  college  is  most  salutary.  And  who  can  esti- 
mate its  happy  consequences,  near,  remote  and  endless,  to  our 
country,  and  the  world  ? 

Who  then  will  not  pray  for  the  continuance  of  such  effu- 
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sions  on  our  colleges?  We  form  education  societies,  and 
look  up  beneficiaries  here  and  there  ;  but  has  not  God  taught 
us  a  better  way,  and  more  in  accordance  with  his  dispensa- 
tions,— that  of  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  his  Spirit  on  these 
institutions  1  In  this  country,  where  education  is  so  general, 
our  seminaries,  lower  and  higher,  will  be  full  of  youth.  Does 
not  God  look  to  them  for  the  instruments  he  needs  ?  Do  not 
his  dispensations  teach  us  so  1  What  is  the  meaning  of  so 
many  revivals  in  our  colleges  and  schools  ?  Is  not  God 
taking  these  fountains  into  his  own  hands,  and  finding, 
and  preparing  here  his  beneficiaries  ?  Is  not  the  same  fact 
apparent  in  missionary  schools  in  heathen  lands  ?  I  honor 
and  esteem  the  founders,  and  the  patrons,  of  the  Education 
Societies,  I  recognize  among  their  beneficiaries  some  of  the 
most  useful  men  of  the  age  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  I  have 
more  faith  in  simple  prayer  with  reference  to  our  seminaries. 
Before  those  societies  existed,  supplication  for  the  colleges 
was  a  constant  thing — in  the  pulpit,  in  the  social  prayer-meet- 
ing,  and  in  the  family.  I  remember,  in  my  early  days,  in  a 
rural  and  retired  parish,  remote  from  Yale,  a  female  prayer- 
meeting,  the  members  of  which,  living  miles  apart,  came 
together  twice  a  month  to  pray  specially  for  colleges,  and  for 
Yale  in  particular ;  and  I  think  there  was  not  in  all  the  land 
an  equal  population  that,  for  a  course  of  years,  educated  as 
many  sons  for  the  ministry  as  that  within  the  bounds  of  that 
little  meeting.  Those  sons  were  the  beneficiaries,  not  of 
a  public  charity,  but  of  industrious,  frugal,  and  pious  parents. 
And  as  he  that  watereth  shall  be  watered  also  himself,  so  in 
this  case,  those  sons,  during  and  subsequent  to  their  residence 
at  college,  and  at  the  Theological  Seminary,  were  often  re- 
turning to  do  good  at  home.  They  have  labored  in  more 
than  one  revival  there,  with  great  acceptableness,  in  the  lec- 
ture room,  in  the  pulpit,  and  from  house  to  house. 

15* 
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How  important  that  the  church  in  college  understand  the 
responsibilities  of  its  post !  If  the  college  is  a  fountain,  con- 
tinually sending  forth  its  streams  over  the  land,  the  college 
church  is  a  fountain  within  a  fountain.  What  a  trust  has 
God  committed  to  it ! 

I  am  aware  how  difficult  it  is,  often,  to  discharge,  faithfully 
and  wisely,  the  duties  of  their  station.  I  know  how  inacces- 
sible many  of  their  fellow  students  make  themselves  to 
serious  conversation  ;  and  how  impervious  the  college  atmos- 
phere often  seems  to  religious  influences.  But  I  also  know 
that  we  are  apt  to  have  more  fear  than  faith ;  that  we  are  de- 
ficient in  the  courage  of  a  heaven-born  benevolence ;  that 
we  are  often  silent  when  we  ought  to  speak  ;  and  that  in 
refraining  from  conversation  with  the  unconverted,  who,  it 
may  be,  has  been  religiously  instructed  by  his  parents,  and 
whose  thoughts  we  cannot  know,  we  do  greater  violence  to 
propriety,  and  to  confidence  and  friendship,  even  in  his  view, 
than  we  should  do  by  a  free  and  faithful  address  to  his  heart 
and  conscience.  However  this  may  be,  there  are  two  re- 
spects in  which  the  member  of  the  college  church  cannot 
find  it  difficult  to  be  faithful.  He  can  be  consistent  in  his 
own  personal  deportment ;  and  he  can  pray.  And  these  par- 
ticulars comprise  a  large  share,  though  not  the  total,  of  his 
duty.  His  prayers,  offered  in  faith,  are  sure  to  be  heard  in 
heaven,  and,  the  intimacy  and  mutual  observation  of  the  sons 
of  college  being  what  they  are,  if  his  light  shine  it  will  be 
visible.  Being  put  on  a  candlestick,  there  are  none  in  the 
house  that  will  not  see  it.  Nor  can  a  city  that  is  set  on  a 
hill  be  hid ;  and  such  a  city  the  college  church  eminently  is. 

I  have  further  to  say,  in  reference  to  this  revival,  only  a 
few  things  concerning  the  methods  by  which  it  was  promoted. 
The  labors  of  Professors  G.  and  others  of  the  Faculty,  were 
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abundant  and  much  blessed ;  the  occasional  assistance  of  Dr. 
Beecher,  Mr.  Nettleton,  and  Mr.  (now  Dr.)  Taylor,  was  of 
great  service ;  the  sermons  of  Professor  F.,  then  young  in 
office  and  in  years,  were  heard  with  deep  attention,  and  often 
were  of  thrilling  interest.  But  leaving  these,  I  shall  notice 
only  the  instrumentality  of  the  church. 

We  had  various  meetings,  of  a  very  interesting  character, 
conducted  by  the  church.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
profitable  was  conducted  in  this  manner.  Three  or  four  ju- 
dicious members,  generally  of  the  Senior  class,  were 
designated  to  meet  such  as  might  be  willing  to  assemble  on  a 
given  evening,  to  address  them  in  a  free  and  familiar  way, 
and  to  converse  personally  with  such  as  desired  it. 

There  was  a  good  number  that  needed  but  to  know  of  the 
meeting  to  be  there.  Others  were  induced  to  attend  by  the 
personal  solicitations  of  the  brethren  and  converts  ;  who  all 
took  a  lively  interest  in  the  meeting,  and  besides  their  en- 
deavors in  this  way,  held  a  separate  meeting  to  pray  for  this. 
Generally  the  chamber  would  be  full ;  and  seldom  did  they 
separate  without  deepened  impressions  on  the  minds  of  most, 
and  a  new  song  in  the  lips  of  some.  Those  meetings,  and 
one  in  particular,  will  not  be  forgotten. 

We  invited  the  most  thoughtless  and  far  from  God,  as  well 
the  seriously  inclined  ;  not  always  in  vain,  but  with  what  suc- 
cess in  some  cases  I  well  remember.  There  was  a  frank, 
good-humored  Carolinian  between  whom  and  myself  there 
happened  to  exist  a  good  deal  of  cordiality.  I  invited  him  to 

one  of  these  meetings.  "  I  thank  you  ,"  was  his  reply, 

with  characteristic  naivete,  "  I  would  with  great  pleasure,  but 
I  am  engaged  to  attend  a  ball."  But  for  the  ball  or  some- 
thing else !  As  is  usual  in  such  seasons,  those  who  were  re- 
solved that  they  would  not  be  converted,  found  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  some  special  diversion.  Ah,  how  hard  to  travel  is 
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the  broad  way,  wide  and  downward  though  it  is !  Against 
conscience  always,  against  the  Spirit's  strivings  often,  and,  in 
a  revival,  against  sympathy  and  example,  who  can  estimate 
the  struggle  it  costs  to  persist  and  go  forward  still  in  the  path 
of  sin  and  death  ! 

Let  my  Carolina  friend  know  that  the  writer  cherishes  the 
remembrance  of  him  with  a  sincerity  and  depth  of  good  will 
that  could  only  be  augmented  by  hearing  of  his  conversion  to 
Christ.  And  since,  ere  this,  his  dancing  days  are  over,  pro- 
bably, he  would  certainly  repeat  the  invitation  to  him  to  at- 
tend  a  religious  meeting,  if  he  had  the  opportunity. 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  church  with  reference  to  the 
revival  were  in  most  respects  eminently  judicious.  And  the 
deportment  of  the  members,  both  then  and  throughout  our 
residence  at  college,  was,  with  few  exceptions,  exemplary  and 
amiable.  But  it  may  be  profitable  to  mention  one  or  two 
things  the  wisdom  of  which  is  questionable. 

One  of  these  respects  the  intercourse  of  professors  of  reli- 
gion with  non-professors.  There  were  some  who,  on  coming 
to  college,  had  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  avoid  the  soci- 
ety of  such  as  were  not  pious,  or  at  least  decidedly  moral. 
They  regarded  this  as  a  dictate  both  of  propriety,  and  of  pru- 
dence ;  it  having  been  impressed  upon  them,  probably,  by 
Christian  friends  apprehensive  of  the  effect  of  evil  communi- 
cations. I  cannot  say  they  were  wholly  free  from  a  tincture 
of  pharisaism  in  the  matter,  for  that  subtle  leaven  is  very 
natural  to  the  human  heart.  These  good  brethren,  seeing  a 
Christian  classmate  taking  a  different  course  towards  the  irre- 
ligious, kindly  expressed  their  fears  to  him  that  he  was  out  of 
the  line  of  Christian  propriety.  We  have  observed,  said  they, 
that  you  make  yourself  sociable  with  such  as  are  thoughtless, 
and  even  with  some  that  are  high  fellows  and  hardly  moral. 
To  this  he  replied,  I  do  converse  with  such,  as  they  come  in 
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my  way;  I  sometimes  walk  with  them,  and  call  at  their 
rooms.  But  in  their  carousals,  if  they  have  them,  or  other 
improprieties,  I  have  no  participation.  I  do  not  countenance 
their  sins.  They  know  I  do  not.  Nor  are  they  my  inti- 
mates;  these  are  in  the  church.  I  only  conduct  towards 
them  as  a  social  being,  and  a  classmate,  should.  It  is  in  this 
way,  if  I  am  faithful,  that  I  look  for  opportunities  to  do  them 
good,  and  that  I  hope  to  recommend  religion  to  them  as  being 
not  an  anti-social  thing.  But  taking  the  course  which  you 
take,  that  of  entire  reserve  and  non-intercourse,  what  good 
could  I  hope  to  do  them  1  Should  I  not  confirm  them  in  their 
prejudices  against  religion  and  its  professors,  as  unsocial  and 
Pharisaical ;  and  bar  all  access  to  them,  while  I  seemed  to 
say,  stand  by  thyself,  come  not  near  to  me ;  for  I  am  holier 
than  thou  ?  Our  Savior  did  not  so ;  but  ate  with  publicans 
and  sinners,  and  by  his  blameless  and  instructive  intercourse 
with  them,  won  them  to  himself.* 

This  was  in  the  early  part  of  their  college  life.  When  the. 
revival  commenced,  that  individual,  so  far  from  having  lost,  as 
a  Christian,  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  unconverted, 
saw  his  room  filled  with  them,  coming  to  ask  his  counsels 
and  his  prayers.  Indeed,  those  same  brethren  came  to  him 
and  said,  there  is  such  and  such  an  one,  (referring  to  some 
gay,  but  often  gifted  and  high  minded  youth)  with  whom  we 
do  not  feel  acquainted  ;  you  can  approach  him  as  we  cannot : 
it  devolves  on  you  peculiarly  to  converse  with  him.  Perhaps 
it  does,  he  replied ;  and  if  I  do  speak  to  them  concerning 
their  salvation,  it  will  not  be  the  first  time  that  I  have  done  so. 

We  ought  ever,  in  our  deportment  towards  others,  to  exhibit 
religion  as  the  cheerful,  kind,  and  social  thing  it  is.  But  at 

*  "  I  have  said  and  written  it  a  hundred  times,  and  am  not  weary  of  re- 
peating it :  Let  him  that  is  desirous  of  being  a  true  servant  of  God,  not 
separate  himself  from  men  except  on  account  of  sin." — Stilling. 
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the  same  time  there  is  need  of  caution  on  this  point.  There 
is  a  sense,  certainly,  in  which  we  must  come  out  from  among 
the  wicked  and  be  separate.  Intimacies  that  are  either  scan- 
dalous to  the  Christian  profession,  or  hazardous  to  piety,  are 
by  all  means  to  be  avoided.  It  is  a  dark  sign  when  a  pro- 
fessor of  religion  prefers  the  society  of  the  irreligious,  and 
finds  his  pleasure  among  them,  rather  than  among  his  breth- 
ren. Be  not  deceived :  Evil  communications  corrupt  good 
manners.  What  fellowship  hath  righteousness  with  unright- 
eousness? and  what  communion  hath  light  with  darkness? 
and  what  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ? 

There  were  arguments  sometimes  used  with  the  unrenewed, 
or  in  their  presence,  which  seemed  injudicious,  because  ill 
timed.  *  Suppose  these  students  should  be  converted ;  what 
will  be  the  consequence?  Why,  it  will  change  the  whole 
tenor  of  their  lives.  They  will  become  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel ;  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  will  go  as  missionaries  to 
the  heathen.' 

Aye,  but  do  you  not  perceive  that  this  is  the  very  thing  they 
fear  ?  You  present  indeed  a  pleasing  hope  to  the  Christian, 
and  a  proper  stimulus  to  his  prayers,  but  a  most  unhopeful  argu- 
ment to  the  unconverted  youth  ;  whose  heart,  however  anxious 
about  his  salvation,  is  still  set  upon  the  world.  *  I  a  minister ! 
A  missionary!  All  my  fond  schemes  subverted — literary 
fame,  professional  eminence,  political  distinction,  wealth — all 
thought  of  these  abandoned,  and  the  last  pursuit  I  would 
desire  on  earth  adopted,  under  the  inexorable  dictates  of  my 
future  conscience  as  a  Christian  ?  Then  have  I  most  potent 
reasons  to  defer  religion !' 

Now  this  is  putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  It  is  point- 
ing out  distant  objects  to  men  in  the  dark.  It  is  painting 
landscapes  to  people  with  scales  upon  their  eyes,  the  dimness 
of  whose  vision  is  such  that  they  cannot  even  see  men  as 
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trees  walking.  Nay,  as  some  feel,  it  is  placing  a  flaming 
sword  at  the  strait  gate  that  leadeth  unto  life.  We  should 
bear  in  mind  that  they  see  not  as  we  see.  The  natural  man 
discerneth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  Tell  the  sin- 
ner it  is  his  duty  to  repent  and  be  converted,  and  his  con- 
science seconds  you  in  that.  Bid  him  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  and  point  to  Christ  as  the  refuge,  and  he  feels  the  force 
and  friendliness  of  that  appeal.  But  if  you  begin  to  speak  of 
the  revolutions  religion  is  going  to  make  in,  and  with  him ; 
if  you  tell  him  how  it  will  expand  his  heart,  enlarge  his 
views,  and  change  his  purposes,  you  startle  him.  He  does 
not  comprehend  you.  He  sees  nothing  but  metamorphosis 
and  subversion.  The  fact  is,  there  is  never  a  worldly  mind 
to  which  conversion  does  not  look  like  a  wholesale  disap- 
pointment to  its  worldly  hopes  and  feelings.  Hence  it  is, 
that  worldly  prosperity  is  such  an  obstacle  to  conversion,  and 
that  adversity  is  favorable  to  it.  How  hardly  shall  they  that 
have  riches  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God ! 

Let  us  exhort  the  sinner  to  forsake  his  sins,  believe  on 
Christ,  and  save  his  soul ;  and  let  us  urge  this  by  every  avail- 
able motive.  Let  this  be  his  immediate  duty,  interest,  and 
endeavor ;  and  then,  for  the  future  and  the  rest,  leave  him  to 
him  that  hath  redeemed  him.  Being  converted,  the  Good 
Shepherd  is  his  guide,  and  will  both  show  him  the  path  of 
duty,  and  make  him  free  and  happy  in  it.  It  may,  and  it  may 
not  become  his  duty  to  preach  the  gospel,  at  home  or  to  the 
heathen  ;  that  is  not  for  us,  or  for  him,  to  decide  beforehand, 
nor  need  it  occupy  his  thought. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  parents  do  not  some- 
times err  in  this  particular.  They  send  their  son  to  college, 
and  follow  him  while  there,  with  exhortations  to  become  a 
Christian,  and  a  minister.  The  first  part  of  the  exhortation 
is  certainly  proper  ;  the  last  may  be  their  prayer  to  God. 
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The  son,  of  himself,  is  apt  enough  to  connect  this  conse- 
quence with  conversion,  and  be  alarmed  by  it.  A  certain 
youth  who  had  an  elder  and  pious  brother  at  college  used  to 
converse  with  himself  in  this  way.  '  My  brother  has  gone 
to  college  intending  to  be  a  minister :  I  will  do  better  than 
that !  I  too  might  be  educated  ;  I  have  an  intense  desire  for 
it ;  learning  and  fame  are  attractive  ;  and  instead  of  remain- 
ing here  to  toil  obscurely  on  this  farm,  who  knows  but  I 

might  climb  to  eminence  ?  But what  if,  in  the  course 

of  my  education,  I  should  become  serious,  and  think  it  my 
duty  to  be  a  minister !'  This  thought,  which  was  always  the 
end  of  his  revery,  kept  him  back  for  several  years,  till  all 
idea  of  an  education  was  relinquished.  But  at  length  he  be- 
comes a  Christian.  And  now  the  very  thing  that  heretofore 
has  deterred  him,  acts  the  contrary  way  ;  and  though  it  is 
rather  late  to  start,  he  pushes  with  ardor  for  college,  looking 
to  the  ministry  as  the  noblest  of  employments. 

Perhaps  I  over-rate  this  matter  ;  but,  for  myself,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  feelings  here  described  act  with  much  power 
on  many  youthful  minds,  and  that  it  is  not  wise,  as  it  is  not 
necessary,  to  urge  prematurely  a  profession,  or  line  of  duty, 
on  one  who,  in  his  existing  spiritual  state,  cannot  regard  it 
with  complacency,  or  judge  of  it  intelligently,  and  to  which 
indeed  the  providence  of  God  may  not  call  him,  if  converted. 
I  shall  add  here,  with  some  particularity,  the  history  of  a  case 
in  point ;  whose  initials  may  be  A.  B. 

He  was  the  son  of  a  venerable  New  England  clergyman — 
a  man  of  primitive  simplicity  and  piety,  and  greatly  beloved  as 
a  patriarch,  not  only  by  his  flock,  but  by  all  the  region  round. 
His  companion  was  of  a  like  character.  Their  children 
have  risen  up  and  called  them  blessed.  They  have  been  dis- 
tinguished generally  for  their  piety  and  active  Christian  phi- 
lanthropy, since  they  went  out  from  the  paternal  mansion. 
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This  son,  however,  grew  up,  and  passed  through  college, 
without  piety.  What  convictions,  what  impressions,  he  may 
have  had,  under  such  influences  as  had  attended  him,  I  do  not 
know :  he  was  amiable,  respectful  towards  religion,  and 
seemed  almost,  but  not  altogether,  a  Christian. 

Soon  after  he  and  I  had  finished  our  collegiate  course,  the 
same  year,  but  at  different  colleges,  we  became  inmates  of 
the  same  house,  as  boarders  ;  our  respective  literary  objects 
having  brought  us  thus  together  for  the  time  being. 

One  day  he  came  into  my  room  in  a  state  of  great  reli- 
gious distress.  He  confessed  himself  to  be  destitute  of  an 
interest  in  Christ.  He  was  well  aware,  for  he  had  been  well 
instructed,  that  this  was  a  condition  at  once  deeply  culpable 
and  perilous.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  witnessed  more 
pungent  feelings,  or  a  severer  mental  struggle.  Still  he  did 
not  yield  the  heart  to  God.  There  was  something  that  de- 
terred him.  What  was  it  1  He  did  not  wish  to  be  a  minister. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  literary  pursuits.  He  had 
marked  out  for  himself  a  literary  life  ;  and  authorship  and 
fame  were  the  brilliant  vision  which  his  religious  convictions 
were,  as  he  thought,  threatening  to  destroy.  For  he  felt  that 
to  become  a  Christian  was  of  course  to  adopt  the  clerical 
profession.  In  that  hope  he  had  been  educated  ;  to  that  end 
his  pious  friends  had  prayed  ;  and  thither,  he  believed,  if  he 
were  pious,  his  own  views  of  consistency  and  duty  would  lead 
him.  Could  he  have  become  a  Christian  without  changing 
his  plan  of  life,  he  would  have  yielded  to  his  convictions.  So 
would  many  others  do.  Ah  !  had  he  sought  first  the  kingdom 
of  God  and  his  righteousness,  and  resigned  the  future  to  his 
most  kind  and  wise  direction ;  had  he  given  himself  simply 
to  Christ,  believing  that  no  sacrifice  of  true  happiness  could 
ever  be  involved  in  such  a  friendship,  how  wisely  would  he 

have  acted ! 
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He  might,  in  the  case  supposed,  have  become  a  minister ; 
probably  he  would,  no  less  from  preference  than  from  duty ; 
or  the  providence  of  God  might  have  marked  out  some  other 
line  of  duty  for  him  :  that  would  have  remained  to  be  seen. 
But  it  is  certain  he  would  not  have  adopted  that  profession, 
except  from  choice.  At  least  God  would  not  have  required  it 
of  him,  unless  his  choice  agreed  with  his  convictions  ;  for 
God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver,  and  asks  no  reluctant  service. 
Religion  not  only  leaves  us  free,  but  makes  us  free,  and  would 
not  that  we  should  act  otherwise  than,  with  a  rectified  heart 
and  enlightened  judgment,  we  may  choose  to  act.  But  my 
unhappy  friend,  allowing  himself  to  see  the  subject  only  in 
the  light  in  which  a  carnal  mind  presented  it,  and  reluctating 
at  the  thought  of  becoming  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  even 
though  it  might  be  from  choice,  determined  to  forestall  it  alto- 
gether by  a  postponement  of  religion.  Deferring  a  few  years 
longer,  his  circumstances  would  be  such  as  to  divorce  the  two 
ideas  which  now  linked  themselves  together,  and  would  leave 
him  to  adopt  the  one  without  the  other. 

How  very  strange  it  is,  and  what  a  proof  of  the  perversion 
sin  has  wrought  in  us,  that,  in  our  unregenerate  state,  we 
should  fear  to  trust  prospectively,  not  only  our  judgments  as 
enlightened  by  the  truth  and  Spirit  of  God,  but  the  very  affec- 
tions and  preferences  of  the  heart  and  will — as  if,  in  Christ's 
service,  our  very  volitions  must  be  painful  to  us,  because  then 
our  virtuous  feelings,  rather  than  our  present  sinful  and  per- 
verted ones,  will  determine  our  volitions  !  Yet  so  it  is  that 
the  unrenewed  mind  reasons.  It  believes  itself  wiser  in  its 
sins  than  it  will  be  in  a  regenerated  state — that  it  sees  better 
with  the  film  upon  the  eye  than  it  will  when  it  is  removed ! 
So  it  was  with  B. 

His  distress  continued  three  or  four  days.  It  was  too  in- 
tense to  be  endured  long :  relief  must  be  had  in  some  way. 
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"A  Christian  and— a  minister!"  He  counts  the  cost,  over 
and  over,  and  thinks  it  too  much  !  He  balances  no  more, 
but  by  a  desperate  and  most  criminal  effort,  throws  off  the 
weight,  and  reverts  suddenly,  not  to  his  former  quiet  state,  but 
beyond  it,  to  an  unwonted  levity.  The  mind,  after  a  struggle 
of  that  nature,  never  settles  where  it  was.  If,  in  its  effort  to 
climb  towards  heaven,  it  quits-  its  hold  and  falls  back,  it  sinks 
deeper  in  the  mire.  He  tried  to  be  as  he  had  been  ;  he  tried 
to  be  cheerful,  and  even  mirthful ;  but  the  wounded  spirit  was 
not  healed,  nor  hidden. 

A  short  time  after  this  he  left,  and  I  have  not  seen  him 
since.  I  have  known  something  of  his  history ;  which  shows 
a  disciplinary  providence  following  up  his  religious  education, 
and  indicating  still  designs  of  mercy  towards  him.  He  has 
suffered  domestic  griefs,  and  has  experienced  great  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune — now  wealthy,  and  now  reduced  to  nothing. 
He  has  never  realized  his  literary  wishes  ;  I  have  not  heard 
of  any  volume,  large  or  small,  of  his  production.  He  has 
written  much — not  as  an  author,  nor  for  fame,  but  as  an  edi- 
tor, ephemerally,  laboring  to  fill  the  insatiable  columns  of  a 
city  newspaper,  that  never  saith,  It  is  enough. 

Not  a  great  while  since,  the  parents  expressed  a  desire 
once  more  to  see  their  whole  family  together.  The  summons 
was  more  than  cheerfully  responded  to.  The  time  appointed 
was  one  of  those  seasons,  peculiar  to  New  England,  so  cher- 
ished by  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans,  and  hallowed  by  so 
many  family  associations — an  annual  Thanksgiving.  Chil- 
dren and  children-in-law,  and  grand-children,  all  were  there. 

The  interview  was  full  of  interest,  as  may  be  supposed. 
There  was  a  group  of  young  and  playful  cousins,  collected 
from  their  several  homes,  in  city  and  in  country,  at  the  place 
where,  of  all  others  in  the  world,  they  most  delighted  to  meet. 
There  were  brothers  and  sisters,  come  to  greet  the  venerable 
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pair,  and  one  another,  at  the  old  paternal  mansion,  the  com- 
mon HOME  of  their  most  cherished  recollections. 

It  was  an  inland  rural  parish,  in  one  of  the  most  primitive 
districts  of  New  England.  The  green  hills  and  valleys,  the 
woods  and  waters,  the  old  winding  roads,  the  well  known 
roofs, — every  native  and  familiar  thing  affected  them,  and 
blended  itself  with  whatever  was  cheerful  or  pensive  in  their 
minds.  It  was  with  delightful,  yet  chastened  feelings,  that 
they  went  together  to  the  venerable  "  meeting-house  ;"  and 
listened  again  to  the  voice  of  the  aged  father  and  pastor,  in 
the  Thanksgiving  prayers  and  sermon  ;  and  looked  round  on 
familiar  faces  there  ;  and  with  feelings  yet  more  mingled, 
after  the  services,  they  placed  themselves  around  the  family 
table.  These  things  need  not  description  :  the  picture  is  a 
common  one,  and  m  most  respects  has  its  like  in  any  New- 
England  dwelling. 

The  cheerful  anniversary  was  drawing  to  its  close  :  on  the 
morrow  they  were  to  separate.  Assembled  for  evening  pray- 
ers, the  patriarch  proposed  that  his  children  should  each  one 
relate  the  principal  incidents  of  his  or  her  life,  since  they  had 
seen  each  other  ;  mentioning  particular  dispensations  of  prov- 
idence towards  them  ;  such  as  health,  or  sickness,  or  bereave- 
ment in  their  families,  successes  and  disappointments  in  their 
pursuits ;  and  especially,  that  they  should  say  something  in 
relation  to  their  spiritual  history. 

Beginning  at  the  eldest,  they  all,  except  the  member  of 
which  I  am  speaking,  expressed  the  hope  that  they  had  em- 
braced Christ ;  and  found  increasing  evidence  of  this,  in  their 
lives.  He,  the  youngest,  and  last  to  speak,  frankly  confessed 
he  had  no  reason  to  think  himself  a  child  of  God.  He  re- 
ferred to  a  time  (the  time  which  I  have  spoken  of)  some 
twenty  years  before,  when  he  was,  for  a  few  days,  greatly  ex- 
ercised on  the  subject ;  since  when  he  had  at  no  time  experi- 
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enced  similar  convictions.  He  had  endeavored  to  live  an 
upright  life,  and  not  unusefully,  but  beyond  that  he  had  noth- 
ing to  say.  He  respected  religion,  he  had  no  skepticism  in 
regard  to  it,  but  was  constrained  to  say  he  had  no  saving  or 
comfortable  impression  of  it  on  his  heart. 

They  now  knelt  in  prayer.  The  aged  father,  who  led  their 
devotions,  in  his  petitions  and  acknowledgments,  followed  the 
order  of  their  communications  ;  specifying  whatever  was  pe- 
culiar in  their  several  cases,  as  related  by  themselves,  praying 
that  all  their  providential  allotments  might  work  for  their 
good,  and  commending  them  to  the  care  and  guidance  of  their 
Heavenly  Father,  till  he  should  be  pleased  to  remove  them 
from  this  imperfect  world  to  heaven.  When  he  came  to  the 
last,  the  complexion  of  his  prayer  may  easily  be  imagined. 
It  was  that  the  sin  of  having  grieved  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
sin  of  continued  impenitence,  might  be  forgiven — that  those 
influences  so  long,  in  a  great  measure,  withdrawn,  apparently, 
might  not  be  withheld  finally,  but  be  graciously  renewed  with 
saving  power,  and  the  one  member  yet  without  the  fold  of 
Christ  be  speedily  brought  in. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  prayers  of  such  a  father  and  such 
a  family  will  be  heard.  But  though  they  should,  and  the  sub- 
ject of  them  be  saved  at  last,  he  will  have  lost  the  opportunity 
of  giving  his  youth  and  life  to  the  noblest  and  happiest,  and 
most  richly  rewarded,  of  all  pursuits  on  earth,  that  of  the 
service  of  Christ. 

It  is  a  fearful  thing  to  trifle  with  those  convictions  which 
relate  to  eternity,  and  which  truth,  conscience,  and  the  Spirit 
of  God  have  an  agency  in  producing. 

The  following  is  another,  and  more  recent  case,  of  the  same 
kind  as  the  foregoing. 

Four  or  five  years  since,  a  young  man,  on  the  eve  of  grad- 
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uation  at  a  New  England  college,  mysteriously  disappeared. 
Why,  or  whither,  he  had  gone,  no  one  could  tell.  He  was 
in  good  standing  as  to  scholarship,  having  received  the  high- 
est appointment,  or  one  of  the  highest,  at  the  approaching 
commencement,  and  was  well  esteemed,  indeed  was  a  fa- 
vorite, among  his  fellow  students  ;  he  had  fond  friends,  and  a 
wealthy  and  liberal  patron  ;  he  was  not  supposed  to  be  de- 
ranged :  no  motive  to  so  strange  a  course  could  be  imagined. 
He  had  communicated  his  secret  to  no  one,  and  the  most 
painful  and  long  continued  search  was  in  vain.  Not  the  least 
trace  of  him,  living  or  dead,  for  two  years  and  more.  At 
length,  providentially,  a  faint  and  uncertain  clue  led  to  his 
discovery  and  restoration  to  his  friends.  His  history,  in  brief, 
had  been  this.  Leaving  in  the  night,  on  his  feet,  with  a 
small  trunk  in  his  hand,  he  made  his  way  to  a  distant  state, 
and  then  to  another,  and  subsequently  to  a  third,  still  more 
distant,  and  farther  south,  supporting  himself,  under  an  as- 
sumed name,  as  he  could,  by  teaching  ;  and  sustaining  a  fair 
character,  and  winning  esteem,  wherever  he  stopped.  At 
length,  getting  weary  of  his  adopted  name,  he  resumed  his 
own,  and  this  led  to  his  discovery. 

Now  what  was  his  motive  ?  There  were  several  circum- 
stances that  had  their  influence,  probably,  but  the  chief  and 
decisive  one  is  understood  to  be  this.  I  will  give  it  in  the 
words  of  a  near  relative  of  his,  a  gentleman  of  high  respect- 
ability. "  I  suppose  it  was  this  :  although  he  hoped  he  was 
a  Christian — which  hope,  however,  at  the  time  had  probably 
become  feeble — he  did  not  think  himself  adapted  and  quali- 
fied, or  likely  to  be,  for  a  minister  and  a  missionary ;  which 

he  knew  Mr. (his  patron)  designed,  or  at  least  very 

strongly  hoped  and  desired  he  would  be."  His  friend  adds, 
however,  that,  as  I  have  suggested,  there  were  some  minor 
motives  that  had  their  influence. 
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As  to  the  expectation,  or  hope,  of  his  patron  and  friends 
that  he  would  be  a  missionary,  it  is  necessary  to  state  the 
grounds  of  it.  They  certainly  did  not  wish  nor  expect  such  a 
thing  unless  he  were  pious,  nor  contrary  to  his  own  convic- 
tions and  feelings  ;  but  being  the  child  of  missionary  parents, 
and  born  in  a  heathen  land,  and  being  a  professor  of  religion, 
and  a  Christian  as  they  supposed,  the  expectation  was  natural, 
if  not  almost  a  thing  of  course.  It  was,  however,  an  expec- 
tation which  the  young  man  felt  he  could  not  meet ;  and  as 
the  time  was  now  at  hand  when,  his  collegiate  education  be- 
ingr  finished,  he  must  act  upon  it,  and  knowing,  or  imagining, 
the  regret  his  friends  would  feel  at  his  decision  against  their 
wishes,  he  thought  it  best,  it  seems,  to  do  as  Jonah  did,  who 
ran  away,  and  went  to  sea,  to  avoid  going  on  a  mission. 

The  joy  of  his  friends  on  his  return  to  them  need  not  be 
described.  But  there  will  be  one  pain  not  easily  eradicated 
from  his  memory :  his  anxious  father  did  not  live  to  hear  of 
it ;  dying  in  the  fulness  of  Christian  faith  and  joy — with  this 
one  shade  only  upon  his  spirit — a  few  weeks  before  the  tidings 
should  have  reached  him. 

The  young  man  has  now,  I  hear,  in  the  exercise  of  a  hap- 
pier and  more  established  faith,  devoted  himself  to  the  minis- 
try ;  whether  to  foreign  missions  also.  I  do  not  know.  He 
has  not  done  it,  I  presume,  from  constraint,  either  of  con- 
science or  of  friends,  but  from  choice,  and  as  a  privilege. 
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CLOSING  SCENES. 
"  Je  pars  demain." 

THERE  are  few  who  are  reluctant  to  reach  the  terminus  of 
their  collegiate  course.  Yet  it  is  a  period  not  free  from 
regrets.  It  is  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  intimacies  formed 
and  strengthed  during  four  of  the  most  buoyant  and  susceptible 
years  of  our  earthly  existence — an  ardent  farewell  mutually 
exchanged  by  scores  of  friends  at  once,  who,  with  an  untried 
world  before  them,  are  going  off  in  radii,  to  meet  no  more 
within  the  compass  of  the  winds.  Farewell,  associates  and 
brothers ;  farewell  our  Alma  Mater,  and  our  respected  instruc- 
tors ;  and  especially  to  him  under  whose  mild  and  most  judi- 
cious guardianship  we  began  and  finished  our  course.  Fare- 
well the  long  season  of  tutelage  ;  and  farewell  its  great,  but 
unappreciated  privilege — freedom  from  care  ! 

O  curas  hominum !     O  quantum  est  in  rebus  inane ! 

We  are  not  yet  indeed  fairly  in  the  world,  for  our  profession 
is  to  be  acquired  ;  but  we  have  stepped  out  upon  its  verge. 
We  have  dropped  down  the  stream,  and  cast  anchor  within 
the  bar,  at  the  harbor's  mouth,  to  receive  a  little  more  lading, 
and  to  bend  our  sails  ;  the  ocean  is  in  sight ;  we  embark  upon 
it  to-morrow,  and  feel  already  something  of  its  tossings. 
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Most  of  us  have  chosen  our  professions,  and  are  hastening 
to  the  places  where  we  are  to  prosecute  the  study  of  them. 
But  here  and  there  one  remains  undetermined;  balancing 
between  the  several  pursuits  which  learning  offers,  partial  to 
none  of  them,  averse,  perhaps,  to  all.  I  have  heard  such  an 
one  say  that,  issuing  from  college,  the  world  to  him  was 
pathless ;  and  that  the  day  after  he  graduated  was  the  most 
vacant,  listless,  and  depressed  one  of  his  life.  His  class- 
mates were  gone  with  eagerness  their  several  ways  ;  college 
was  a  desert ;  he  stood  still,  like  one  that  had  lost  his  way 
with  no  one  to  inquire  it  of — half  envying  those  who  were 
just  entering  Freshmen.  Such  an  one  seems  to  make  it  evi- 
dent that  nature,  who  indicates  her  will,  usually,  by  predilec- 
tions, never  intended  him  for  learning  and  public  life. 

There  are  various  closing  scenes,  as  the  day  of  our  de- 
parture approaches,  which,  like  all  last  looks  and  farewells, 
partake  more  or  less  of  the  sentimental  and  regretful.  Con- 
versation turns  more  upon  the  schemes  that  are  to  occupy  us  ; 
we  are  receding  from  the  past,  and  looking  forward  into  the 
glowing  and  eventful  future  ;  and  are  conscious  of  a  new  di- 
rection, and  an  added  shade,  to  our  fraternal  sympathies. 

Do  my  friends  D.  and  G.  and but  he  is  gone  to 

heaven,  long  since — do  they  remember  the  long  and  pleasant 
ramble  we  took  one  evening,  during  our  last  days  there,  over 
the  wild  scenery  that  lies  to  the  east  of  Dragon  river  ?  Our 
feelings  and  conversation  were  full  of  cheerfulness,  but  of  a 
nature  that  might  be  indicated  by  the  motto  of  this  chapter, 
"  I  go  to-morrow."  As  we  were  standing  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  looking  down  upon  the  dusky  lands  and  waters  between 
us  and  the  town,  the  far-off  clock  slowly  and  distinctly  struck 
nine,  and  was  followed  by  the  ringing  of  the  sweet-toned  bell 
of  the  Centre  Church,  mellowed  by  the  distance,  and  by  the 
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hour ;  for  whether  it  be  the  different  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  of  the  mind,  the  same  bell  does  not  greet  us  with  the  same 
tones  at  all  hours.  In  the  morning  it  is  cheerful  and  inspir- 
iting ;  at  noon,  harsh  and  noisy  ;  and  in  the  soft  still  evening, 
musical  and  soothing.  We  listened  till  it  had  done,  and  then 
sung  aloud  the  Pilgrim's  song,  "  Guide  me  O  thou  great  Je- 
hovah," and,  with  a  quickened  pace,  reached  our  rooms  at  ten. 

We  take  a  formal  leave,  as  a  Class,  of  the  several  Societies 
of  which  we  have  been  members — the  Linonian,  the  Brothers, 
the  Calliopean,  and  the  rest — leaving  the  three  younger 
classes,  respectively,  a  grade  older  and  a  head  taller  in  their 
academic  standing  if  not  a  year  wiser,  by  our  departure. 
We  leave  to  them  the  seats  we  have  occupied ;  the  offices 
we  have  filled ;  the  libraries,  augmented  by  our  taxes  and  do- 
nations ;  and  whatever  wisdom  they  may  have  been  able  to 
gather  from  our  debates,  speeches,  essays,  and  conversations. 

While  they  are  wiser  in  their  own  esteem,  by  our  with- 
drawment,  we,  in  ours,  are  less  wise ;  for  we  have  now  no 
juniors  with  whom  to  compare  ourselves  ;  but  are  looking  up 
to  the  great  men  of  the  world,  in  whose  shadow  we  must 
grow  or  wither.  Ceasing  to  be  the  seniors  of  a  college,  we 
become  the  juniors  of  the  professional  school,  and  next  to  that, 
the  freshmen  of  the  wise  and  learned  world  at  large.  These 
are  large  steps  downwards  at  the  time.  But  we  grow  tall 
again,  relatively,  and  cast  a  longer  shadow  as  we  grow  older. 
Or  rather  other  men  grow  shorter  in  our  apprehension.  How 
do  the  great  men  and  things  of  the  world  dwindle,  as  years 
and  observation  acquaint  us  with  them ! 

We  who  are  of  the  church  are  present  for  the  last  time  at 
its  stated  evening  prayer  meeting  ;  we  review,  mentally,  and 
by  allusions  in  what  we  utter,  the  religious  history  of  the  years 
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of  our  residence  there — in  our  case  a  most  interesting  and 
eventful  one  :  would  that  it  might  be  equally,  and  more  so, 
with  every  class  !  We  give  to  our  beloved  brethren  our  parting 
exhortations,  never  more  sensible  of  the  prodigious  interests 
that,  under  God,  depend  on  their  fidelity.  We  unite  with  them 
in  fervent  prayers,  and  our  parting  hymn  is  that  so  often  sung, 

Blest  be  the  tie  that  binds 
Our  hearts  in  Christian  love. 

There  is  another  meeting  which  the  time  dissolves.  It  is 
the  meeting  of  the  religious  members  of  the  Class, — still 
more  fraternal  than  even  that  of  the  church  ;  for  it  is  twice 
fraternal.  We  had  held  such  a  meeting,  on  each  Sunday  eve- 
ning, throughout  our  college  life.  We  were  few  at  first,  but 
our  number  had  increased  greatly  during  the  recent  revival. 
Let  me  present  the  last  of  these  meetings  as  my  memory  re- 
calls it.  It  is  held  in  "  an  upper  chamber,"  of  the  old  North, 
now  North  Middle  College,  at  the  closing  hour  of  a  delight- 
ful summer's  day.  The  open  windows  look  out  upon  the 
town  ;  on  which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  recently  been  descend- 
ing, in  copious  effusions,  and  over  which  reigns  the  stillness 
of  the  Sabbath.  There  are  about  thirty-five  members  pres- 
ent. It  is  the  last  season  of  prayer  they  are  to  spend  together 
within  the  college  walls, — the  last  on  earth.  Nearly  all  of 
them  have  the  ministry  in  view,  and  some  a*e  going  to  the 
heathen.  They  look  thoughtfully  abroad  on  the  world,  and 
see  themselves  scattered  into  various  and  distant  parts  of  it ; 
and  anticipate  that  their  graves  will  be  as  widely  separate  as 
their  fields  of  labor.  It  is  natural  to  think  of  the  toils  and 
sacrifices  that  probably  are  before  them.  It  is  natural  to  look 
forward  to  their  meeting  in  heaven ;  and  to  anticipate,  not 
only  the  joyful  emotions  with  which  they  will  greet  each  other 
there,  but  the  deep  interest  they  will  feel  in  contemplating  the 
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results  of  their  own  and  one  another's  labors, — one  coming 
from  the  distant  land  of  the  pagoda,  his  heathen  converts  with 
him  ;  another  from  the  forests  of  the  West ;  another  from  the 
islands  of  the  sea ;  and  another,  the  shepherd  and  his  flock, 
from  the  midst  of  his  own  native  land.  All  hope  that,  wher- 
ever their  lot  may  be  cast,  they  may  be  instrumental  of  the 
conversion  of  many  souls,  and  believe  that  such  a  result  will 
be  among  the  purest  sources  of  heavenly  joy.  They  believe 
with  the  Psalmist,  whose  words  they  quote,  that  He  that  go- 
eth  forth  and  weepeth,  bearing  precious  seed,  shall  doubtless 
come  again  with  rejoicing,  bringing  his  sheaves  with  him. 
Those  delightful  hymns, — The  Pilgrim's  Song,  and  The  Part- 
ing  of  Christian  Friends — conclude  the  interview. 

The  examination  for  degrees  brings  a  period  to  our  studies  ; 
after  which,  the  time  that  intervenes  before  commencement  is 
at  our  own  disposal.  Some  are  off  traveling,  or  visiting  their 
friends  ;  others  remain  on  the  ground  ;  the  appointees  are 
writing  their  pieces.  Then  comes  the  great  affair,  Com- 
mencement. An  ordinary  thing,  it  is  true,  as  it  regards  the 
College  and  the  public  ;  being  of  annual  occurrence  :  but  to 
the  graduating  class,  whose  particular  concern  in  it  can  occur 
but  once,  it  is  a  very  extraordinary  matter.  There  is  many 
an  event,  or  adventure,  that  is  familiar  enough  to  spectators 
and  readers ;  as  a  voyage,  ascending  a  pyramid,  a  debut  at 
Washington,  writing  a  book,  or  a  wedding  ;  but  which  to  the 
party  concerned  is  an  epoch. 

The  graduating  class  is,  for  the  time,  and  for  once,  the  cen- 
tral object  of  the  great  movement ;  the  bells,  the  procession, 
and  the  crowd,  are  but  circumstances.  It  is  natural  that  their 
bosoms  should  be  full  of  consciousness.  Even  those  who 
have  no  share  in  the  performances,  as  speakers,  feel,  never- 
theless, that  the  honors  of  the  day  are  the  honors  of  their 
17 
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class.  They  are  alive  to  the  manner  in  which  the  speakers 
acquit  themselves  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  relatives,  are 
the  most  interested  of  their  hearers.  Whatever  applauses 
are  won  by  them  are  received  as  being  in  some  degree  the 
property  of  all ;  as  all  that  will  be  won  in  future  will  be  re- 
garded with  peculiar  complacency,  by  each  member,  as  be- 
longing to  the  common- stock  credit  of  the  class.  "  Our 
class."  What  potent  words  are  these  to  stir  emotion,  then 
and  ever  after !  Do  you  never  meet  with  even  the  gray- 
haired  alumnus  that  points  you  to  such  and  such  a  distin- 
guished name,  and  says,  These  were  classmates  of  mine  ? 

Doubtless  those  wrho  have  failed  of  appointments  are  con- 
scious of  some  chagrin ;  still,  that  feeling  is  relieved  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  the  majority  ;  and  by  the  thought,  perhaps, 
that  the  greater  race  is  still  before  them  in  the  public  path  of 
life,  where,  though  behind  their  fellows  here,  they  will  yet  be 
before  them  ; — a  thing  which,  by  God's  favor,  by  industry,  and 
by  the  later  ripening  of  talents,  often  happens,  especially  in 
the  ways  of  virtue  and  beneficence.  And  in  one  capital  re- 
spect they  are  all  on  a  level  in  the  awards  'of  the  day :  the 
bits  of  parchment  they  alike  receive  are  fac-similes  of  each 
other. 

To  the  gratified  appointee — If  his  ambition  for  the  honor 
has  the  intensity  it  has  in  some  bosoms — the  day  is  the  proud- 
est he  will  ever  see.  In  the  case  of  any  friend  of  mine,  I 
hope  indeed  his  ambition  has  not  that  intensity.  But  apart 
from  the  feeling  of  gratified  ambition,  the  young  man  upon 
the  commencement  platform  has  certainly  some  reason  to  re- 
gard his  position  with  complacency.  When  will  he  again 
see  before  him  another  such  assemblage  of  youthful  and  fair 
faces,  bright  eyes,  and  sweet  smiles  ;  or  speak  in  the  hearing 
of  so  many  learned  and  grave  men  ?  But  do  they  listen  to 
him  ?  Do  they  attend  to  a  word  he  utters,  beyond  the  first 
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two  or  three  sentences  ?  The  truth  is,  they  have  not  come 
together  to  hear  ;  but,  as  it  regards  the  younger  portion,  they 
have  come  to  see  and  be  seen,  and  to  feel  the  excitement  of 
the  crowd — that  luxury  to  those  to  whom  the  world  is  yet  in 
its  novelty  and  freshness  ;  and  the  rest  are  come  to  greet 
friends,  renew  old  acquaintances,  and  revive  old  scenes. 
There  are  sympathies  at  work,  on  such  a  day,  which  it  needs 
not  eloquence  to  waken  or  to  stimulate  ;  to  which  indeed  elo- 
quence is  but  impertinent  and  intrusive.  Nor  has  the  speaker 
any  reason  to  be  mortified  at  inattention  in  such  circum- 
stances ;  indeed  he  may  have  reason  to  congratulate  himself, 
as  it  may  be  better  for  him  that  his  piece  unheard  should  be 
complaisantly  presumed  to  be  good,  than  be  judged  tolerable, 
perhaps  a  fore,  on  an  attentive  hearing*  He  will  himself 
think  so,  perhaps,  if  he  will  lay  it  by  for  a  re -perusal  when 
he  is  more  mature.  How  often  does  the  professor  whose  duty 
it  is  to  criticise  and  approbate  the  pieces  for  this  exhibition 
wish  they  were  better !  But  that  is  wishing  old  heads  on 
young  shoulders. 

The  exercises  over,  and  another  list  of  names  added  to 
the  great  catalogue  of  the  Alumni,  the  day  "dies  into  an 
echo." 

Pass  along  the  college  buildings.  Greetings,  adieus,  words 
hastily  and  heartily  exchanged,,  and  the  stir  of  packing  up, 
are  the  sounds  that  meet  the  ear.  Stages  and  hacks  are  at 
the  gates  receiving  passengers ;  more  will  follow  in  the 
morning. 

Late  in  the  evening — it  is  a  trivial  circumstance  in  itself 
and  unworthy  of  relating,  except  as  it  is  significant  of  the 
feeling  of  the  hour — when  the  hum  of  voices  is  dying  away, 
and  unextinguished  lights  are  few,  our  door  opens,  and  in 
walk  S.  H.  C. ;  R. ;  and  one  or  two  others,  our  neighbors  of 
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the  entry,  with  beds  and  bedding  on  their  backs.  "  Halloo, 
fellows  !  What  now  ?"  "  We  are  going  to  make  a  dormito- 
ry of  your  room,  and  sleep  sociably,  our  last  night  in  college." 
Accordingly  the  floor  was  strewed  with  beds  ;  and  so  we 
slept. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


STARRED  NAMES. 

O  vitam  vere  vitalem,  ut  ait  Ennius,  omnibus  bonis,  ac  gaudiis  circum- 
fluentem  :  sed  beatam  etiam  mortem,  qua3  ad  beatissimam  vitam  aditum 
aperiat. 

WHO  that  sympathizes  with  Cicero  in  his  grief  for  a  be- 
loved  daughter,  does  not  sympathize  still  more  painfully  with 
him  in  his  anxious  search  after  comfort  through  the  reasonings 
and  conjectures  of  what  he  calls  his  CONSOLATIO  ? — from 
which  these  words  are  taken.  How  dark  still — at  the  end 
of  all  his  speculations  and  conjectures,  and  all  his  citations 
from  philosophers — is  the  unseen,  the  unrevealed  world ! 
How  impenetrable  the  curtain,  how  inexorable  the  silence  ! 
Whither,  and  to  what,  has  fate  snatched  away  the  cherished 
one  ?  How  painful,  and  how  useless,  is  conjecture  ;  and  yet 
affection  will  not  cease  from  the  inquiry  that  ends  where  it 
begins,  and  begins  again  where  it  ends.  Tu  vero  felix  et 
beata,  Tullia  mea,  si  quis  tibi  in  morte  sensus  est,  quse  tot, 
tantisque  miseriis,  quibus  proposita  fuisses  in  vita,  una  morte 
perfuncta  es  :  a  presentibus  malis  expedita,  ab  impendentibus 
erepta,  et  in  tuto  ac  tranquillo  quietis  portu  collocata.  Ah, 
yes,  si  quis  tibi  in  morte  sensus  est,  if  thou  hast  any  con- 
sciousness in  death  !  But  who  shall  solve  that  agonizing  if? 
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Is  there  oracle,  or  seer,  or  ghost  that  can  ?  "  The  books  of 
the  philosophers  are  full ;  almost  every  page  of  them  abounds 
with  arguments  and  reasons,"  for  another  and  a  happier  life  ; 
but  still  the  dark  uncertainty  remains.  Philosophy,  conjec- 
ture, cannot  remove  it ;  nothing  can  remove  it  but  the 
knowledge  of  Him  who  hath  abolished  death,  and  hath 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  gospel. 

The  Triennial  Catalogue  becomes  increasingly  a  mourn- 
ful record — it  should  be  monitory,  as  well  as  mournful — to 
survivors,  looking  at  the  stars  thickening  on  it,  from  one  date 
to  another.  ,  How  much  more  melancholy  must  such  a  cata- 
logue have  been  to  the  alumnus  of  that  old  '  Academy'  of 
Plato,  or  of  the  other  schools  of  the  Philosophers — supposing 
them  to  have  made  catalogues — where  the  dearest  and  the 
brightest  names  were  looked  upon  as  lost,  not  gone  before, 
or  lost  perhaps — who  could  tell  ? — in  everlasting  night.  It  is 
not  in  such  a  light  that  we  read  the  starred  names  on  our 
catalogue  of  Yale. 

I  had  the  privilege,  not  long  since,  of  reading  the  histoiy 
of  an  entire  class,  graduated  at  Yale  some  sixty  years  ago, 
consisting  of  thirty-five  members.  It  was  comprised  in  a 
single  sheet  of  foolscap,  densely  written,  by  one  of  the  few 
survivors,  an  octogenarian,  and  was  a  literary  curiosity.  Fol- 
lowing the  order  of  the  catalogue,  and  omitting  no  name,  its 
brevity  was  like  that  of  "  the  book  of  the  generations  of 
Adam,"  in  the  fifth  of  Genesis.  It  was  surprisingly  compre- 
hensive. How  large  a  biography  may  be  written  in  a  single 
sentence  !  "  Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  was  not ;  for  God 
took  him."  There  is  the  impressive  and  imperishable  history 
of  a  man  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  years. 

The  biography  of  any  class,  through  college,  and  through 
life,  would  be  an  interesting  and  valuable  compilation  ;  that 
of  my  own  would  not  be  the  least  so.  Of  course,  such  a  his- 
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tory,  so  far  as  the  living  are  concerned,  would  be  indelicate 
and  premature  here ;  but  I  propose  to  give  a  few  brief 
memoirs  of  the  dead.  I  find,  at  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  thirteen  of  them  on  the  catalogue  of  my  class. 

Of  the  course  and  end  of  some  of  these  I  know  little.  The 
memory  of  no  one  of  them,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  stained  with 
any  matter  of  reproach.  Some  were  conspicuous  for  their 
virtues  and  their  usefulness. 

Adee,  who  died  in  1843,  spent  the  most  of  his  life  as  sur- 
geon in  the  navy ;  in  which  capacity  he  attained  to  some 
distinction,  and  saw  much  of  the  world.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered for  his  youthfulness  and  amiableness  in  college.  He 
made  a  profession  of  religion  there,  uniting  with  the  college 
church. 

BELDEN,  much  esteemed  as  a  classmate,  was  not  less 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him.  His  Christian  character  left 
his  amiable  partner  the  best  consolation  which  such  a  be- 
reavement admits  of.  A  memoir  of  him  may  be  seen  in  the 
Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Dec.  1839. 

BENEDICT  studied  theology  at  Princeton.  His  hopes  were 
early  blighted  by  disease*  After  a  few  years  of  lingering 
and  suspense,  he  died  suddenly,  from  bleeding  at  the  lungs, 
having  time  only  to  say,  "The  will  of  the  Lord  be  done  !" 

GOODWIN  : — Unobtrusive,  quiet,  conscientious.  "  He  be- 
came, in  the  judgment  of  charity,  pious  at  the  age  of  fourteen ; 
when  he  had  been  four  years  an  orphan,  and  ten  years  de- 
prived of  the  counsel  of  a  pious  mother.  The  hope  through 
grace  which  he  then  indulged  with  trembling,  strengthened 
with  his  years  and  knowledge,  and  cast  its  firmest  anchor 
within  the  veil,  on  the  near  approach  of  death." — "  The  sub- 
ject of  missions  he  ever  contemplated  with  intense  interest.— 
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That  he  would  have  engaged  in  the  work  personally  is  pro- 
bable,  if  his  health  had  not  failed."  See  a  biographical 
notice  of  him  in  the  Christian  Spectator,  May,  1824  ;  from 
which  these  extracts  are  taken.  He  died  while  a  member  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover. 

HINSDALE  will  be  fondly  remembered  for  his  amiable  dis- 
positions and  his  cheerful  manner  ;  for  his  good  scholarship  ; 
and  for  his  piety.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  years,  much 
lamented. 

JUDSON  had  a  large  share  of  that  charity  which  thinketh 
no  evil ;  he  was  remarkably  confiding,  affectionate,  and  pure- 
minded;  eminently  pious.  On  his  death,  in  1839,  the 
American  Home  Missionaiy  Magazine  makes  this  record : 
"  He  was  a  lovely  and  faithful  brother,  and  his  end  was 
peace."  He  was  long  employed  as  a  missionary  of  that  So- 
ciety in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  a  lovely  and 
faithful  brother. 

Which  of  his  classmates  does  not  cherish  the  memory  of 
GEORGE  COWLES  ;  or  does  not  regret  his  untimely  end ?. 

Native  amiableness  and  deep  but  unobtrusive  piety  were 
qualities  he  possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree.  He  was  a  good 
scholar,  and  was  graduated  with  honor. 

His  life,  devoted  to  the  Christian  ministry,  though  not  long, 
was  eminently  successful. 

He  perished,  with  his  amiable  wife,  in  the  steam-packet 
Home,  which  was  wrecked  between  New  York  and  Charles- 
ton, during  a  great  storm,  October  9, 1837.  A  dreadful  scene, 
rarely  paralleled  in  the  history  even  of  steam-packet  disasters. 
He  appeared  entirely  composed,  as  did  Mrs.  Cowles ;  both 
endeavoring,  by  means  of  religion,  to  fortify  their  companions 
in  peril,  and  prepare  them  for  a  fate  that  was  inevitable. 
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When  last  seen,  they  were  standing,  with  their  arms  about 
each  other,  in  the  forepart  of  the  vessel,  and  the  last  words  he 
was  heard  to  utter  were,  "  He  that  trusts  in  Jesus  is  safe,  though 
in  the  midst  of  tlie  seas.''1  Those  words  were  like  the  man.* 
When  news  of  his  death  reached  me,  I  turned  to  my  book 
of  classmate  autographs,  to  see  what  he  had  written  there, 
and  to  read  a  name  unusually  dear.  I  found  the  following 
lines  ;  dated  Yale  College,  June  20, 1821,  and  signed  GEORGE 
COWLES,  New  Hartford,  Ct.  They  seemed  prophetic. 

*  Mr.  Cowles  was  going  South  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  Mrs.  C., 
(Elizabeth  Adams,  of  Andover,  Mass.,)  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  del- 
icacy and  timidity.  She  had  an  instinctive  dread  of  the  sea,  on  which  ac- 
count they  had  determined  to  go  by  land  :  but  they  yielded  to  the  advice 
of  friends,  and  went  on  board  the  Home,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  Charles- 
ton sooner,  and  with  less  fatigue. 

The  vessel  began  to  leak  several  hours  before  she  struck,  and  all  on 
board,  even  the  ladies,  exerted  themselves  to  keep  her  from  going  down. 
Mrs.  Cowles  took  her  place  in  the  hold,  in  the,  line  formed  for  passing 
buckets.  She  had  attired  herself  in  a  neat  and  simple  manner,  and  re- 
marked that  she  had  dressed  herself  for  her  burial.  Timid  as  she  natu- 
rally was,  she  manifested  the  calmness  of  Christian  heroism  from  first  to 
last,  and  earnestly  exhorted  others  who  were  confessedly  without  hope  in 
Christ,  immediately  to  lay  hold  on  him  ;  expressing  her  own  trust  and 
resignation,  and  assuring  them  of  his  readiness  to  impart  the  same  faith 
and  hope  to  them. 

The  bailing  given  over,  she  rejoined  her  husband,  and  with  him  calmly 
awaited  the  will  of  God.  They  were  lovely  in  their  lives,  and  in  death 
were  not  divided. 

The  passengers  and  crew  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-five,  of 
whom  ninety -five  perished.  The  female  passengers  were  about  thirty, 
all  of  whom  were  lost  except  two.  One  of  these — strange  to  say,  where 
so  many  young  and  active  ones  failed  to  reach  the  shore, — was  an  infirm 
and  heavy  woman  of  seventy  years.  There  were  said  to  be  nine  young 
ladies  returning  home  from  the  same  school ;  who,  .when  they  went  on 
board,  gleefully  repeated  the  vessel's  name,  because  it  suggested  the  home 
to  which  they  were  going.  "  Home,  sweet  home  !" 
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"  Then  let  the  trial  come  !  and  witness  thou 
If  terror  be  upon  me,  if  I  shrink 
To  meet  the  storm,  or  falter  in  my  strength 
When  hardest  it  besets  me.     Do  not  think 
That  1  am  fearful  and  infirm  of  soul, 
As  late  thy  eyes  beheld,  for  thou  hast  changed 
My  nature.     Thy  commanding  voice  has  wak'd 
My  languid  powers  to  bear  me  boldly  on 
Where'er  the  divine  will  my  path  ordains, 
Through  toil  or  peril ;  only  do  not  thou 
Forsake  me." 

Though  I  was  admitted  to  college,  with  others,  at  com- 
mencement, I  did  not  join  the  class  till  it  had  passed  through 
one  term.  Consequently  I  appeared  a  stranger  among  them 
while  they  had  become  mutually  familiar.  In  such  a  com- 
pany character  is  rapidly  developed ;  and  three  or  four  months 
had  been  sufficient  to  make  apparent  whatever  was  peculiar 
in  individuals,  and  had  given  to  each  one,  for  the  time  being, 
and  in  some  degree  prospectively,  his  relative  standing  in  the 
social  and  student  life  of  the  collegiate  community  ;  respect 
for  talents  and  scholarship  had  begun  to  fix  on  its  objects  ; 
friendship  had  formed  its  circles. 

Passing  down  the  college  yard  in  front,  with  the  observant 
eye  of  a  new  comer,  I  noticed  a  group  who  seemed  to  be 
much  entertained  by  one  around  whom  they  were  standing, 
and  who  was  evidently  a  favorite.  He  was  somewhat  taller 
than  his  fellows,  of  an  erect  and  rather  thin,  but  well  formed 
figure,  his  face  thrown  forward  and  slightly  upturned  while  he 
talked,  his  voice  bland  and  pleasant.  A  small  blue  coatee, 
with  gilt  buttons  ;  coarse  brown  linen  trowsers,  draggled  and 
soiled  at  the  bottom  (for  he  had  been  rambling  a-field  in  the 
morning  dew;)  a  loosely  tied  cravat;  and  a  broad-brimmed 
leghorn,  drooping  upon  the  shoulders  and  about  the  face, 
were  his  costume. 
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That  was,  in  some  respects,  and  on  the  whole,  the  most 
remarkable  young  man  I  have  ever  known.  There  are 
scores  of  his  acquaintances  that  will  subscribe  to  this,  the 
instant  they  hear  the  name  of  SAMUEL  HOOKER  COWLES. 

A  brief  memoir  of  him  by  his  room-mate  appeared  soon 
after  his  decease,  in  a  periodical  ;*  and  a  delineation  of  his 
character  has  been  attempted  by  an  anonymous  hand  in  a 
religious  tract  called  The  Ringleader.f  The  writer  of  the 
Memoir  aimed  at  little  more  than  an  obituary  notice,  feeling 
probably  that  Cowles  was  too  well  and  too  widely  known  to 
require  more  at  the  time,  or  that  a  complete  portrait,  such  as 
would  meet  the  feelings  of  his  numerous  and  fond  acquaint- 
ance,  was  a  task  too  delicate  and  difficult  to  be  attempted. 
The  author  of  the  Tract,  who  was  not  a  class-mate,  and  was 
more  an  observer  than  an  intimate  of  Cowles,  is  mainly  cor- 
rect, but  not  altogether  so.  I  doubt  that  "  the  book  which 
he  read  most  was  Shakespeare,"  and  still  more,  that  "  his 
Shakespeare  was  his  Bible."  He  read  with  avidity  any  book 
of  merit  that  fell  in  his  way.  He  was  not  a  "  man  of  one 
book."  The  man  of  one  book,  is  a  one  idea-ed  man,  and 
may  be  a  philosopher,  or  a  blockhead,  an  enthusiast,  or  any 
thing,  according  to  the  matter  of  the  book  that  directs  and 
bounds  his  reading  and  reflection.  Cowles  was  not  such. 
From  the  character  of  his  mind  you  would  say,  indeed,  that 
such  works  as  Shakespeare's  and  Walter  Scott's  would  be 
read  by  him  with  eagerness  ;  and  so,  from  the  character  of 
his  mind,  you  might  say  of  other  books,  as  diverse  from  those 
as  logic  is  from  romance. 

Nor  is  it  correct  to  suppose,  as  would  naturally  be  inferred 
from  the  Tract,  that  Cowles,  previous  to  his  conversion,  was 
dissipated,  and  a  contemner  of  religion.  He  was  not  dissi- 

*  Christian  Spectator,  Jan.  1828. 

t  Tract  355,  American  Tract  Society. 
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pated ;  he  did  not  treat  religion  x*ith  disrespect ;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  he  was  ever  wholly  without  serious  thought  in 
his  irreligious  state.  There  was  an  impression  somewhat 
prevalent  that  he  was  immoral ;  for  when  he  was  proposed, 
with  others,  for  admission  to  the  Moral  Society,  which  makes 
unexceptionable  morals  a  condition  of  membership,  he  was 
rejected.  This  impression  was  owing,  probably,  to  the  cha- 
racter of  some  who  were  regarded  as  his  associates.  Those 
of  his  class-mates  who  were  in  the  society,  and  who  best 
knew  him,  regretted  his  exclusion,  and  felt  it  to  be  unjust. 
They  were  not  the  majority. 

"  His  companions  were  the  gay,  the  thoughtless,  even  the 
scorner  of  religion.  Between  him  and  the  pious  stood  a  cir- 
cle of  proud-spirited,  and  in  many  instances,  dissipated 
companions,  who  echoed  every  sentiment  he  uttered,  and 
were  ready  to  swear,  that  as  he  was  the  strongest,  so  also 
was  he  the  noblest  fellow  they  ever  knew."  So  says  the 
tract ;  and  so  he  appeared,  doubtless,  to  the  writer.  But  his 
companionships  were  more  among  the  moral  than  among  the 
immoral.  His  very  attractive  qualities  brought  to  his  ac- 
quaintance almost  every  sort  of  characters,  worse  as  well  as 
better ;  yet  he  had  little  sympathy  with  vice  itself,  and  was 
shocked  at  irreverence  towards  religion :  for  he  had  been 
reared  religiously  from  the  cradle,  and  a  mother's  teachings, 
and  a  mothers  death,  had  left  uneffaceable  impressions  on 
his  mind.  If  the  dissipated  could  at  any  time  make  a  boon 
companion  of  him,  they  were  fain  enough  to  do  so ;  but 
while  he  sympathized  with  whatever  was  generous  and  noble 
in  others,  even  though  associated  with  vice  and  irreligion,  he 
had  naturally  a  purity  and  loftiness  of  mind  that  made  him 
disrelish  the  intimacy  of  very  corrupt  associates. 

In  a  few  instances  he  found  himself  present  at  a  carousal. 
He  once  mentioned  this  to  me,  and  spoke  of  the  effect  on  his 
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moral  sensibilities.  The  company  would  prolong  the  suit- 
ting  to  a  late  hour,  enlivening  themselves  with  liquor.  The 
first  effect  of  the  drink  would  of  course  be,  to  make  them 
merry  ;  and  it  need  not  be  doubted  that  they  were  as  likely  to 
utter  foolish  and  indecent  things,  as  wise  and  becoming  ones. 
When  excitement  subsided,  and  sleepiness  and  torpor  drew 
on  to  occupy  their  disordered  senses,  they  would  fall  into  a 
very  serious  mood,  almost  invariably  ending  the  debauch  with 
drawling  talk  of  religion ;  which  would  strike  Cowles,  who 
remained  perfectly  sober,  as  about  equally  ludicrous,  profane, 
and  disgusting.  These  religious  windings-up  of  their  baccha- 
nals, in  which  the  parties  were  perfectly  serious,  in  their  way, 
as  inebriate  talkers  are,  in  such  cases,  were  so  offensive  to 
his  taste  that  he  soon  resolved  to  avoid  them.  Eveiy  one  has 
observed  how  disposed  inebriates  often  are,  during  the  subsi- 
dence of  intoxication,  to  be  thus  religious — ready  to  argue 
points  of  faith,  quote  scripture,  relate  experiences,  or  shed 
tears.  The  most  entertaining  account  in  the  world,  of  this 
kind  of  alcoholic,  or  vinous  religion,  may  be  found  in  a  ca- 
rousal mentioned  in  a  life  of  Moliere,  prefixed  to  an  old 
French  edition  of  his  plays,  which  I  regret  I  cannot  specify. 
It  outdoes  any  thing  ever  related  by  the  Washingtonians. 

Cowles  had  naturally  a  high  sense  of  character,  particu- 
larly in  respect  to  truth  and  honor.  Incapable  of  falsehood, 
or  of  meanness,  he  could  not  bear  the  imputation  of  it.  He 
entered  a  classmate's  room  one  day  much  agitated.  Tears 
were  rolling  down  his  face.  What  is  the  matter  Cowles  ? 
asked  his  friend.  "  That  tutor — the  rascal  doubts  my  word!" 
was  his  reply ;  and  pacing  the  room  a  few  moments,  he 
stopped  and  struck  the  door  with  a  force  that  staved  out  one 
of  the  panels,  driving  it  into  the  entry.  That  act  seemed  to 
relieve  him,  and  calmness  returned. 

As  the  Tract  to  which  I  have  referred  has  been  extensively 
18 
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read,  and  gives  the  initials  of  his  name,  I  have  thought  these 
corrections  due  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and  to  the  feelings 
of  the  living.  He  was  not  immoral.  Nor  was  he,  previous 
to  his  conversion,  wholly  inaccessible  to  religious  conversation. 
I  can  refer  to  instances,  in  his  most  thoughtless  days,  when 
he  manifested  not  only  sincere  respect  for  religion,  but  consid- 
erable feeling.  We  had  been  listening  one  Sabbath  morning 
to  an  admirable  sermon  in  the  chapel.  It  portrayed,  with  great 
eloquence  and  feeling,  the  generous  and  lofty  aims,  the  grand 
results,  and  rich  rewards,  of  Christian  philanthropy ;  together 
with  the  labor,  faith,  and  patience,  practically  involved  in  such 
philanthropy.  The  discourse  was  heard  generally  with  fixed 
attention.  Perhaps  many  heard  it  only  as  an  eloquent  per- 
formance, which,  like  a  brilliant  painting,  charmed  the  eye,  or 
like  music,  charmed  the  ear,  while  it  lasted.  Upon  the  gene- 
rous and  enthusiastic  mind  of  Cowles  it  had  a  different  effect : 
it  stirred  deeply  his  sympathies  and  convictions.  Full  of  emo- 
tion, he  came  directly  to  my  room  to  talk  about  it.  "  That 
(said  he)  is  the  kind  of  preaching  to  do  me  good."  I  doubt 
if  the  effect  of  that  discourse  ever  wholly  left  him. 

I  do  not  propose,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  write  a  me- 
moir ;  but  a  few  reminiscences,  illustrative  of  his  character, 
will  not  be  unacceptable. 

In  person  he  was  rather  lean  than  otherwise ;  and  above 
medium  height,  though  you  would  hardly  say  he  was  tall. 
His  frame  and  muscular  development  were  peculiarly  fitted, 
like  those  of  the  greyhound,  (if  the  allusion  may  be  par- 
doned) for  great  activity.  His  face  was  more  remarkable  for 
its  expression  than  for  its  features,  though  these  were  good  ; 
it  was  continually  beaming  with  variable  thought  and  feel- 
ing— the  unmistakable  index  of  intellect,  enthusiasm,  gene- 
rosity, enjoyment. 
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He  was  extremely  agile.  It  was  a  common  thing  with 
him  to  leap  a  fence,  instead  of  passing  through  the  gate. 
Muscular  exertion  seemed  as  delightful  to  him  as  to  a  deer. 
A  number  of  us,  rambling  far  from  college,  are  attracted  by  a 
magnificent  pine.  We  throw  ourselves  down  in  its  broad 
shade,  to  contemplate  and  admire  it.  It  is  one  of  the  grand- 
est of  its  species.  Cowles,  saying  it  is  too  magnificent  to 
content  one  with  merely  looking  at  it,  starts  up,  and  climbing 
with  the  activity  of  a  squirrel,  is  soon  hid  among  its  lofty  foli- 
age. We  are  on  East  Rock.  C's  enthusiasm  takes  him  di- 
rectly to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  to  reach  which,  at  that 
place,  he  has  to  descend  a  small  and  somewhat  hazardous  de- 
clivity, the  grass  being  dry  and  slippery.  "  Cowles,"  ex- 
claims one  of  the  party,  "  you  must  have  good  nerves  to  stand 
there  !"  He  pays  no  attention  to  the  caution,  but  gazes  in 
silence  a  few  minutes,  and  then  suddenly  lets  himself  down 
over  the  front,  and  is  out  of  sight.  He  is  upon  a  little  shoul- 
der of  rock,  so  small  that  his  leghorn  would  have  nearly  cov- 
ered it,  tugging  to  dislodge  a  fragment,  to  hear  the  noise  of 
its  descent.  Down  goes  the  block  of  trap,  grinding  the  face 
of  the  precipice,  and  sending  back  a  trail  of  dust  forced  up  by 
the  wind  into  our  faces.  He  was  fond  of  incident  and  adven- 
ture, and  a  mind  like  his,  with  such  perceptions,  sympathies, 
and  impulses,  creates  incident,  and  finds  adventures  every- 
where. The  most  familiar  road,  or  street,  would  furnish  some- 
thing to  arrest  him  at  every  step.  Just  now  he  is  stopping  to 
admire  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  canine  species,  for  which 
his  fondness  amounts  to  a  passion.  Then  a  flock  of  graceful 
doves.  '  Observe  the  delicate  red  rings  that  encircle  their 
eyes.'  A  few  rods  further,  a  group  of  blooming  young  girls. 
He  turns  unconsciously  and  follows  them  with  his  eye  : 
*  The  Lord  does  make  pretty  creatures,  don't  he  V 

His  dress  was  negligent,  but  not  slovenly.     Ho  gave  no 
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importance  to  it  farther  than  that  it  should  be  clean,  well 
fitted,  and  not  effeminate.  He  had  an  aversion  to  all  effemi- 
nacy, and  to  all  foppery,  whether  in  mind  or  person,  and 
instinctively  avoided  the  intimacy  of  those  who  were  par- 
ticularly characterized  by  such  qualities  ;  though  without  re- 
marking on  them.  His  habits,  like  his  sentiments,  were 
manly  and  hardy — too  hardy,  as  the  event  proved,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  health.  Cloak  or  overcoat  I  do  not  remem- 
ber ever  to  have  seen  him  wear.  The  blue  coatee  invariably 
formed  a  part  of  his  attire ;  for  the  rest,  he  seemed  to  take 
whatever  came  first  from  his  wardrobe,  however  one  thing 
might  happen  to  sort  with  another.  I  have  at  this  moment  a 
picture  of  him  in  my  mind  as  he  appeared,  one  morning,  in 
a  parlor,  conversing  with  some  ladies  to  whom  he  had  just 
been  introduced.  The  blue  coatee,  of  course ;  the  neat  but 
negligent  cravat ;  low  quartered  shoes  ;  and  black  yarn  stock- 
ings, singularly  contrasting  with  a  light  vest  and  white  jane 
pantaloons  delicately  striped,  and  with  the  season,  which  was 
summer,  formed  the  suit  in  which  he  happened  to  be  appar- 
relled.  Every  article  of  it  was  neat  in  itself,  and  the  dress 
was  odd  only  as  it  was  singularly  assorted.  This  was  attri- 
butable, not  to  eccentricity,  but  to  negligence.  The  woolen 
hose  had  been  taken,  not  from  taste,  but  at  random. 

The  young  ladies,  a  little  amused,  evidently,  at  his  costume, 
were  charmed  with  the  noble  freedom  of  his  manner,  and  the 
sense  and  humor  of  his  conversation.  He  had  just  come  from 
attending  Commencement  al  Cambridge  ;  which  he  described 
to  them  in  his  usual  graphic  manner.  Among  the  speakers 
of  the  graduating  class  there  was  one  who  delivered  a  poem ; 
of  whom  his  account  was  something  like  the  following.  *  As 
the  scheme  of  exercises  promised  a  poem  in  connection  with 
his  name,  the  audience  were  looking  forward  with  some  im- 
patience to  the  time  when  the  prose  speakers  who  preceded 
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should  have  done,  and  give  place  to  him.  His  turn  came  at 
length ;  the  house  was  hushed  throughout,  and  the  poet  stood 
upon  the  platform.  He  was  a  little  man  with  a  small  and 
very  round  head,  and  a  placid  self-complacent  face.  No  one 
would  have  taken  him  for  a  poet — born  such  ;  for  there  was 
evidently  nothing  of  the  irritabile  genus  about  him.  He  put 
himself  in  a  particularly  precise  attitude,  planting  the  feet 
close  together,  with  the  arms  and  hands  laid  close  to  his  sides ; 
so  that  he  regularly  tapered  from  the  shoulders  down.  His 
dress  was  black,  and  was  as  exactly  fitted  as  was  possible ; 
his  hair  was  sleekly  combed  close  to  the  head,  all  round, 
except  a  thin  tuft  in  front,  which  was  very  zealously  brushed 
up,  and  stood  on  end ;  he  looked  as  if  he  had  been  drowned. 
As  for  his  poetry,  it  was  rhyme — one  line  gingled  with  another, 
and  it  was  well  enough  in  that  respect,  but  as  for  any  thought, 
or  progress  in  it,  it  had  the  same  relation  to  that  that  teet- 
ering* has  to  trotting.' 

Without  any  fickleness  of  character,  he  was  often  very  im- 
pulsive in  his  movements.  It  was  an  impulse,  apparently, 
that  brought  him  to  college.  "  His  early  taste  for  reading  first 
inspired  him  with  the  desire  of  a  public  education,"  says  the 
writer  of  his  memoir,  "  but  he  did  not  look  very  seriously  at 
the  object,  until,  becoming  vexed  with  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  Latin  and  Greek  quotations,  he  determined  to  learn  those 
languages  and  go  to  college." 

A  classmate  was  surprised  one  morning,  at  the  close  of  a 
vacation,  by  his  appearance  at  his  father's  house  ;  which  was 
forty  miles  from  New  Haven.  He  was  glad  to  see  him,  but 
begged  to  know  how  he  came  to  have  that  pleasure  at  such 
a  time  ;  for  the  next  day  the  term  was  to  commence,  and  he 
was  himself  on  the  eve  of  setting  off  for  college.  The  reply 

*  A  word  used  by  children  for  see-sawing. 
18* 
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was,  "  I  came  down  to  college  yesterday,  and  finding  it  rather 
lonesome,  for  nobody  had  come,  I  wandered  about  till  two 
o'clock,  when  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  come  over  here  and 
return  with  you  to-day.  So,  taking  Nankeen,  (a  favorite  little 
saddle  horse,  so  called  from  its  color,  kept  at  one  of  the  sta- 
bles,) I  set  off,  expecting  to  be  here  by  bed-time.  But  I  lost 
my  way,  and  have  been  out  all  night.  People  were  all  abed, 
so  that  I  could  make  no  inquiries,  either  about  the  road,  or  for 
a  tavern."  He  mentioned  that  about  an  hour  before  day-light, 
passing  a  little  low  house  in  a  solitary  place,  he  observed  a 
bright  fire  of  shavings,  through  the  window,  and  an  old  man 
sitting  before  it.  He  dismounted  and  went  in.  The  old  man, 
who  was  a  noted  miser,  and  lived  quite  alone,  was  a  good  deal 
surprised,  and  somewhat  startled,  at  the  appearance  of  a  youth- 
ful stranger  at  his  house  at  such  an  hour ;  whose  voice  and 
manner,  too,  showed  him  to  be  no  very  ordinary  man.  "  Who 
be  you,"  said  the  miser,  "  and  what  may  be  your  business,  if  I 
may  be  so  bold,  that  you  travel  so  early— or  else  so  late,  I 
don't  know  which  f  Cowles  replied  that  he  was  going  to 
see  a  friend,  and  had  lost  his  way ;  and  asked  if  he  could 
direct  him.  The  old  man  disbelieved  his  story,  and  insisted 
that  he  was  an,  officer,  going,  with  stealthy  haste,  to  attach 
some  person  or  property  for  debt ;  for  it  was  not  likely  he 
would  be  riding  so  far  and  late  merely  to  pay  a  visit.  "  It 
can't  be  me !"  said  he,  inquiringly,  "for  I  owe  nobody." 

Nankeen  and  his  rider  being  both  fatigued,  the  return  to 
college  was  deferred  a  day. 

At  another  time  he  came  from  home  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles  to  see  this  same  classmate,  to  whom  he  was  particularly 
attached ;  and  it  so  happened  that  in  this  instance  also,  he 
arrived  in  the  morning.  The  spirit  of  adventure  had  induced 
him  to  take  a  peculiar  conveyance,  that  of  a  country  wagon 
coming  to  Connecticut  river  for  shad.  He  was  met  at  the 
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door  by  a  young  lady,  a  sister  of  his  friend,  who,  in  answer  to 
his  inquiry,  informed  him  that  her  brother  had  gone  a  journey, 
but  assured  him  of  a  cordial  welcome  from  the  family.  He 
stood  a  moment,  and  then  giving  utterance  to  his  deep  disap- 
pointment, "  Tell  him  (said  he)  I  have  come  all  the  way  from 
Farmington  to  see  him,  riding  half  the  night  with  a  sliad  dep- 
uty, and — the  scamp !  he  has  gone  from  home  !"  No  per- 
suasion could  induce  him  to  enter  the  house ;  he  turned  and 
went  away ;  for  which  he  afterwards  apologized,  accusing 
himself  of  rudeness ;  but  said  such  was  his  disappointment 
that,  at  the  time,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  getting  away  from 
the  scene  of  it. 

Cowles  was  much  admired  for  his  intellectual  qualities ; 
but  it  was  his  fine  social  dispositions  which,  still  more  than 
his  intellectual  gifts,  made  him  so  agreeable  as  a  companion. 

His  conversational  powers  were  beyond  those  of  any  young 
man  with  whom  I  have  ever  been  acquainted.  A  rich,  en- 
thusiastic imagination^  strong  native  sense,  a  cultivated  taste, 
fine  susceptibilities,  a  voice  approaching  the  tenor  key,  flex- 
ible and  expressive,  a  face  illumined  from  within,  free  and 
animated  gesture,  and  topics  as  various  almost  as  human 
thought  and  incident,  characterized  his  conversation.  He 
had  a  strong  perception  of  the  ludicrous  and  mirthful,  and 
abounded  in  humor,  and  was  sometimes  satirical,  but  never 
contemptuous  and  personal.  No  one  could  be  more  abso- 
lutely free  from  evil  speaking,  nor  from  the  envy,  conceit, 
or  other  ignoble  feelings  of  which  detraction  is  the  offspring. 
The  deep  pathos  he  often  exhibited  was  always  natural  and 
manly,  without  the  least  appearance  of  weakness,  still  less  of 
affected  sensibility.  He  never  said  a  flat  thing.  From  every 
thing  impure,  vulgar,  and  profane  in  speech,  he  was  eminent- 
ly free.  Though  communicative,  he  was  unobtrusive,  never 
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usurping  conversation  to  himself,  but  delighting  not  less  in 
hearing  than  in  speaking. 

His  social  qualities  made  him  alike  entertaining  to  all  sorts 
of  persons.  If  he  met  with  a  professional  man,  or  a  me- 
chanic, a  farmer  or  a  statesman,  a  gentleman  or  a  lady,  an 
acquaintance  or  a  stranger,  the  other  would  be  sure  to  derive 
pleasure  from  the  interview.  He  would  jump  into  a  rustic's 
cart  and  ride  a  mile  with  him,  engaging  him  in  a  conversa- 
tion which  would  bring  out  all  the  homely  ideas  the  fellow 
had,  and  leave  him  with  his  wits  sharpened,  and  wondering 
who  it  was  that  had  entertained  him  so  much,  or  rather  had 
been  entertained  by  him, — Cowles  himself  deriving  some- 
thing from  the  interview,  probably,  in  the  way  of  fact  or 
phraseology,  worth  remembering.  No  one  is  fully  possessed 
of  his  native  tongue  who  is  in  no  degree  conversant  with  the 
homely,  and  often  highly  figurative  and  forcible  language  in 
use  among  the  homebred  and  simple. 

He  called,  during  a  vacation,  to  see  a  classmate  in  New 
York  City.  The  young  gentleman,  the  servant  said,  was 
gone  out,  but  would  soon  be  in ;  and  he  sat  down  to  wait  for 
him.  The  family  was  wealthy,  and  lived  in  a  style  of  fash- 
ionable elegance.  The  young  ladies  particularly,  of  whom 
there  were  three  or  four,  valued  themselves  for  their  fashion- 
able accomplishments  ;  and  estimating  others  by  the  fineness 
of  their  exterior,  and  being  more  conversant,  probably,  with 
fine  gentlemen  than  with  men  of  sense,  were  so  far  from  be- 
ing very  favorably  impressed  with  the  style  and  manner  of 
the  stranger,  that  they  even  thought  him  a  good  subject  for 
pleasantry.  "  What  sort  of  a  character  is  this  country  friend 
that  brother  E.  has  got  here  to  see  him  ?"  Leaving  their 
mother  to  entertain  him,  they  withdrew  to  a  corner  of  the 
adjoining  parlor,  beyond,  the  folding  doors,  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  their  speculations  upon  him.  Bye  and  bye  the 
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brother  comes  in,  and  entering  the  drawing  room,  whom  does 
he  see  there  but  Cowles,  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
in  his  own  free  and  manly  attitude,  and  the  mother  and 
daughters  grouped  about  him  in  perfect  delight.  The  young 
ladies  confessed  to  their  brother  their  silly  impressions  of  him 
at  first,  and  how  charmed  they  were  on  knowing  him  better. 
The  brother,  who  was  sensible  and  amiable,  and  better  knew 
both  Cowles  and  the  world  than  they,  related  these  circum- 
stances to  some  of  us  on  his  return  to  college* 

The  same  qualities  that  made  him  so  interesting  in  conver- 
sation, made  him  a  first  rate  debater.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  who  are  up  on  every  question,  and  who  talk  with  equal 
frequency  and  shallowness  ;  but  when  he  did  debate,  he  threw 
his  soul  into  the  discussion,  and  brought  to  it  a  fund  of 
thought,  and  illustration  ;  always  taking  the  side  of  his  con- 
victions. I  doubt  if  he  could  debate  on  the  wrong  side  for 
the  sake  of  arguing — a  practice  unprofitable,  if  not  danger- 
ous, on  moral  subjects.  Truth  is  too  sacred  to  be  made  a 
play-thing  or  a  target  of.  Commencing  calmly,  but  kindling 
as  he  proceeded,  he  would  plant  one  foot  in  advance  of  the 
other,  leaning  forward,  throwing  one  arm  behind  him  and  the 
other  before,  and  gesturing  in  a  manner  quite  peculiar  to 
himself.  His  utterance  was  of  very  variable  rapidity  and 
force,  never  slow  and  hesitating,  never  too  rapid  to  be  dis- 
tinct, never  noisy,  and  never  languid.  Fixed  attention  and 
variable  emotions  in  his  hearers,  smiles,  audible  assent,  and 
not  unfrequently  a  burst  of  laughter,  would  attest  the  elo- 
quence of  which  he  alone  seemed  unconscious  ;  for  there 
was  not  apparently  a  shade  of  vanity,  or  eagerness  for  ap- 
plause, in  his  composition. 

Those  who  were  contemporary  with  him  in  our  debating 
societies  at  college  will  recognize  this  picture.  He  was  a 
still  more  interesting  debater  afterwards,  when  not  only 
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greater  mental  discipline,  and  a  wider  range  of  information, 
but  religion,  with  its  own  opening  world  of  ideas  and  emo- 
tions, had  enlarged  his  heart  and  mind.  The  writer  of  this, 
residing  a  year  or  more  at  Andover,  after  we  graduated,  was 
associated  with  him  in  a  spirited  debating  club  at  that  sem- 
inary. No  member  of  it  was  heard  with  greater  pleasure 
than  Cowles.  To  say  more  might  be  invidious  :  this  is  say- 
ing much  ;  for  that  society  comprised  more  than  a  modicum 
of  talent,  as  would  readily  be  confessed,  were  I  to  give  its 
catalogue  of  names.  Of  the  twenty  members,  from  different 
colleges,  of  which  it  was  composed  at  first,  several  of  whom 
were  graduates  of  three  to  ten  years'  standing,  and  were  re- 
siding there  for  literary  as  well  as  professional  purposes,  five 
have  since  been  professors  at  colleges,  and  one  a  president ; 
seven  are  well  known  editors  and  authors ;  one  a  very  dis- 
tinguished philanthropist,  a  man,  in  his  way,  of  continental 
reputation,  American,  if  not  European  ;  one  a  distinguished 
civil  engineer ;  one  a  well  known  foreign  missionary  on 
classic  ground.  One,  whose  name  it  is  no  sacrilege  to  write 
here,  HENRY  E.  D WIGHT,  died  early,  but  not  unknown,  nor 
unregretted.  He  was  one  of  nature's  noblemen.  Nor  is  he 
the  only  one  of  that  our  happy  fraternity  that  has  died  la- 
mented ;  in  some  of  whom  bright  hopes  perished  young, 
while  others,  more  mature,  but  still  too  soon,  as  man  would 
judge,  have  been  called  away  in  the  meridian  of  their  useful 
lives.  \ 

His  talents  as  a  writer,  it  was  often  remarked,  were  not 
equal  to  his  conversational  powers.  The  writers  of  the  me- 
moir and  the  tract  both  speak  of  this.  His  letters  were 
more  like  himself  than  his  compositions.  They  were  free, 
spirited,  and  graphic.  Of  formal  compositions  he  attempted 
very  few.  Those  he  was  required  to  exhibit  in  college  were, 
as  I  remember^  generally  broken  off  in  the  midst,  and  read  in 
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an  unfinished  state.  Writing  was  a  too  mechanical  and  tedi- 
ous process — not  because  his  mind  was  indolent,  but  because 
it  was  active.  His  quick  perception  and  rapid  thought,  with 
the  rich  and  diversified  colors  that  played  before  his  fancy, 
were  too  etherial  for  ink,  or  too  transient  to  be  put  on  paper. 
He  lost  them  in  the  attempt.  Thinking,  too,  was,  with  him, 
wont  to  be  associated  with  utterance  and  action.  The  fixed 
posture,  with  pen  in  hand,  was  irksome  ;  the  sheet  of  fools- 
cap was  an  uninspiring  object,  and  its  lines,  like  furrows  to 
the  plough-boy,  seemed  interminable  to  the  slow-moving  and 
oft-inverted  stylus.  He  had,  moreover,  so  fine  a  taste,  his 
perception  of  the  beauties  and  defects  of  composition  was  so 
exquisite,  that  he  could  never  be  satisfied  with  his  own,  and 
would  therefore  fling  aside  his  pen  in  disgust.  Still,  he  was 
by  no  means  inferior  as  a  writer.  What  he  wrote  bore  much 
of  the  peculiar  stamp  of  his  genius.  More  was  naturally  ex- 
pected of  him  than  from  ordinary  men,  and  to  be  inferior  to 
himself  was  not  to  be  so  positively.  It  is  not  probable  he 
would  have  written  much  had  he  lived,  but  he  would  have 
written  more  or  less,  and  always  in  a  way  to  command 
attention. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  his  contemporaries,  as  a  promi- 
nent item  in  the  college  history  of  Cowles,  that  he  was  elected 
to  the  Bully-Club.  The  term  Bully  is  changed  in  the  tract 
into  Ring-leader.  The  one  is  as  ill-sounding  as  the  other. 
Neither  of  them  savors  of  refinement— supposing  the  name 
to  indicate  the  thing. 

Many  years  ago,  the  farther  back  towards  the  middles  ages 
the  better,  some  students  went  out  one  evening  to  an  inn  at 
Dragon,  as  it  was  then  called,  now  the  populous  and  pretty 
village  of  Fair  Haven,  to  regale  themselves  with  an  oyster 
supper,  or  for  some  other  kind  of  recreation.  They  there  fell 
into  an  affray  with  the  young  men  of  the  place,  a  hardy, 
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if  not  a  hard  set,  who  regarded  their  presence  there,  at  their 
own  favorite  resort,  as  an  intrusion.  The  students  proved  too 
few  for  their  adversaries.  They  reported  the  matter  at  col- 
lege, giving  an  aggravated  account  of  it,  and  being  strongly 
reinforced,  went  out  the  next  evening  to  renew  the  fight. 
The  oystermen  and  sailors  were  prepared  for  them.  A  des- 
perate conflict  ensued,  chiefly  in  the  house,  above  stairs  and 
below,  into  which  the  sons  of  science  entered  pell-mell. 
Which  came  off  the  worse,  I  neither  know  nor  care,  believ- 
ing defeat  to  be  far  less  discreditable,  to  either  party,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  students,  than  the  fact  of  their  engaging  in 
such  a  brawl.  Where  the  matter  itself  is  essentially  disgrace- 
ful, success  or  failure  is  indifferent,  as  it  regards  the  honor  of 
the  actors.  Among  the  Dragoners  a  great  bully  of  a  fellow, 
who  appeared  to  be  their  leader,  wielded  a  huge  club,  formed 
from  an  oak  limb  with  a  gnarled  excresence  on  the  end,  heavy 
enough  to  battle  with  an  elephant.  A  student,  remarkable 
for  his  strength  in  the  arms  and  hands,  griped  the  fellow  so 
hard  about  the  wrist  that  his  fingers  opened  and  let  the  club 
fall.  It  was  seized  and  brought  off  as  a  trophy.  Such  is  the 
history  of  the  bully-club.  It  became  the  occasion  of  an  an- 
nual election  of  a  person  to  take  charge  of  it,  and  to  act  as 
leader  of  the  students  in  case  of  a  quarrel  between  them  and 
others.  '  Bully'  was  the  title  of  this  chivalrous  and  high 
office. 

The  election  is  (or  was,  for  I  am  told  the  thing  is  discon- 
tinued now)  from  the  Senior  class.  Distinguished  scholar- 
ship was  not  the  essential  qualification  for  it,  but  strength  and 
spirit.  These  Cowles  had  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  which, 
joined  to  his  other  popular  qualities,  caused  him  to  be  chosen, 
nem.  con.  There  was  nothing  of  the  bully  about  him,  in  the 
ordinary  acceptation  of  that  word.  He  accepted  the  club  as 
a  compliment  which  he  could  not  well  decline,  hoping  it 
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would  be  a  sinecure,  or  if  not,  intending  to  use  the  influence 
connected  with  it  as  a  pacificator,  rather  than  as  a  champion. 

I  must  mention  that  the  iron-handed  student  whose  grip 
caused  the  club  to  drop,  not  then  pious,  I  presume,  became 
not  only  a  Christian,  but  a  missionary.  He  was  one  of  the 
devoted  band  of  pioneers  to  Hawaii,  and  its  sister  islands, 
where  he  has  continued  almost  thirty  years,  laboring  and  re- 
joicing  in  the  great  results  of  that  holy  enterprise. 

It  was  not  till  the  last  year  of  his  residence  at  college  that 
Cowles  became  pious.  With  all  his  fine  qualities,  he  had  an 
unsanctified  heart,  and  was  by  nature  a  child  of  wrath  even 
as  others.  This  was  but  too  apparent  to  his  religious  ac- 
quaintance ;  who  regretted  it  the  more  on  account  of  his 
talents.  His  irreligious  associates  showed  their  judgment  of 
the  case  by  their  fondness  for  his  society  in  his  thoughtless 
state,  and  by  their  endeavors  to  divert  him  when  they  saw 
him  beginning  to  be  arrested  by  religious  things. 

During  the  earlier  stages  of  the  revival  of  which  some 
account  has  been  given,  he  was  more  or  less  affected.  When 
he  saw  his  room-mate  coming  out  and  making  an  open  pro- 
fession of  religion  in  the  chapel  at  one  communion  season, 
and  fourteen  others  at  the  next,  his  manner  showed  that  he  did 
not  regard  these  things  wholly  without  emotion.  The  hopes 
and  prayers  of  Christians  were  stimulated  in  regard  to  him. 
They  conversed  with  him,  earnestly  and  faithfully ;  his  feel- 
ings and  convictions  seemed  to  deepen  into  penitence ;  and 
the  hope  was  expressed  by  others,  and  by  himself,  that  he  had 
become  a  new  man. 

But  soon,  to  the  surprise  and  deep  regret  of  those  who  had 
rejoiced  over  him,  his  new  views  and  feelings  seemed  to  leave 
him.  He  became  averse  to  religious  society  and  conversation, 
and  reverted  to  his  former  companionships  and  ways.  His 
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goodness  was  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the  early  dew  it  passed 
away.  Yet  he  did  not  seem  happy,  or  like  himself. 

In  this  lapsed  state  he  continued  two  or  three  months  ;  when, 
over-hearing  his  pious  classmates  praying  in  their  rooms,  he 
imagined  they  were  praying  for  him.  They  had  desisted  lat- 
terly, he  reflected,  from  conversing  with  him  much  ;  prayer 
seemed  their  last  resort.  There  was  sincerity  in  such  solici- 
tude ;  there  was  benevolence  in  it.  Why  should  they  be  so 
concerned  for  the  soul  of  one  who  was  himself  so  indifferent 
to  it? 

Thoughts  like  these  brought  him  to  himself.  Conviction, 
deep  and  overwhelming,  returned  upon  him.  There  was  at  the 
time  a  great  revival  in  his  native  town.  Whether  to  witness 
that,  in  the  hope  of  benefit  to  himself,  or  to  flee  from  college, 
as  his  state  of  mind  was,  I  do  not  know,  he  hastened  thither. 
All  that  he  beheld  there — the  changed  appearance  of  the  town, 
the  serious  yet  happy  manner  of  many  a  one  that  greeted  him, 
the  surprising  transformations  which  some  in  particular  had 
undergone,  the  enmities  that  had  been  changed  to  love,  the 
thronged  and  solemn  meetings,  the  new  voices  heard  in  prayer, 
the  devout  and  unaffected  singing,  every  thing,  filled  him  with 
astonishment,  and  ere  long  with  delight. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  nature  of  those  evanescent 
feelings  mentioned  above,  there  was  no  doubt  now,  of  the  re- 
ality of  his  conversion.  No  one  hesitated  to  admit  it ;  and 
thenceforward,  to  his  death,  the  evidence  of  it  accumulated. 

He  returned  to  college,  longing  to  give  utterance  there  to 
his  emotions,  and  to  persuade  others.  He  wished  particularly 
to  see  his  unconverted  classmates  and  associates.  We  were 
accustomed,  at  the  time,  to  hold,  as  I  have  before  mentioned, 
a  meeting,  conducted  by  members  of  the  Senior  class.  He 
was  requested  to  address  this  meeting.  The  room  was  densely 
filled.  A  prayer  was  offered,  and  a  few  remarks  made  by  one 
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or  more  of  the  church-members  present,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
conduct  the  meeting.  A  pause  followed,  with  a  silence  so 
deep  that  the  slightest  breath  was  audible.  Cowles  rose  from 
his  seat,  near  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  his  manner  modest, 
and  his  emotions  such  as  for  a  moment  choked  his  utterance. 
I  cannot  describe  his  address.  The  manner,  the  substance, 
and  the  impression  of  it  are,  I  doubt  not,  still  retained,  and 
ever  will  be,  in  the  memory  of  those  who  heard  it. 

But  one  thought  and  feeling  seemed  now  to  possess  him—- 
the conversion  of  those  about  him,  especially  his  intimates ; 
towards  whom  he  felt  a  peculiar  responsibility,  on  account  of 
his  former  relations  with  them.  He  conversed  with  them 
much  personally,  with  an  earnestness  and  benevolence  of 
feeling  only  resistible  because  the  carnal  mind  can  resist  any 
thing  short  of  Omnipotent  grace.  One  morning,  as  my  rooms- 
mate  and  I  were  at  our  studies,  he  entered  the  room,  without 
knocking  or  speaking,  and  passed  into  one  of  our  bed-rooms, 
where  he  threw  himself  down  in  an  agony  of  prayer  and 
weeping.  He  had  just  parted  from  one  of  his  old  associates 
in  the  college  yard,  on  whom  he  had  not  been  able  to  make 
the  least  hopeful  impression,  and  whose  obstinacy,  or  skepti- 
cism, had  been  the  cause  of  his  emotion.  His  feelings  strug- 
gling for  vent,  like  Joseph's  in  the  presence  of  his  brethren, 
he  had  betaken  himself  to  that  place  of  retirement  because  it 
happened  to  be  nearer  than  his  own  room.  Indeed  our  room 
was  at  that  time  almost  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own. 

There  is  no  human  soul,  from  the  meanest  to  the  loftiest,  that 
grace  does  not  ennoble.  Ardent,  frank,  and  manly,  as  he 
naturally  was,  he  appeared  much  more  so  in  his  new  charac- 
ter as  a  convert  to  Christ.  Religion,  as  all  saw  and  confessed, 
had  wrought  a  great  and  striking  change  in  him ;  without 
having  done  away  with  any  of  his  natural  and  essential  cha- 
racteristics. It  had  not  spoiled  him ;  it  had  neither  abated  nor 
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obscured  any  one  of  his  better  qualities  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
had  developed  and  refined  them,  and  made  them  more  con- 
spicuous. Religion,  while  it  new-makes,  does  not  un-make 
the  man. 

He  seemed  at  times  almost  to  lose  himself  in  the  elevation 
of  his  thoughts  of  the  grandeur  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  the 
privilege  of  laboring  for  its  advancement.  His  whole  plan 
of  life  was  revolutionized  in  accordance  with  these  views. 
One  calm  summer's  eve,  in  the  days  of  his  thoughtlessness,  a 
classmate  and  he,  throwing  aside  books,  in  a  practical  con- 
viction that  much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh,  proposed 
a  ramble  to  refresh  them  for  the  pillow.  They  wandered  so- 
ciably and  far,  and  returned  late.  The  evening  air,  grate- 
fully cool,  made  them  reluctant  to  leave  it,  and  they  seated 
themselves  on  the  college  fence.  The  conversation  turned  on 
the  choice  of  a  profession.  Cowles  had  determined  on  the 
Law,  in  which  he  saw  much  that  was  attractive  ;  and  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  the  other  would  adopt  it.  "  No,  Cowles," 
said  the  other,  "  the  law,  properly  pursued,  is  a  noble  and 
useful  profession  ;  but  there  is  a  better — that  of  the  Ministry. 
My  convictions  and  my  choice  lead  me  to  that."  "  It  is  true," 
replied  C.,  "  that  that  is  a  great  and  good  profession,  the  best 
of  all  probably  ;  but  most  of  the  pious  students  are  going  into 
it,  and  we  want  some  pious  lawyers.  We  want  them  to  sus- 
tain the  moral  credit  of  the  bar,  and  to  reform  it,  by  their  in- 
fluence, if  need  be."  The  clock  struck  twelve,  and  they  went 
to  their  rooms.  Months  after  this,  when  C.  had  become  a 
Christian,  and  was  expressing  himself  with  overflowing  feel- 
ing in  reference  to  the  great  interests  of  Christ's  kingdom,  and 
the  more  than  angelic  privilege  of  devoting  one's  self  to  its 
promotion,  the  companion,  alluded  to  above,  said,  with  quiet 
humor,  "  Cowles  you  had  better  be  a  lawyer,  had  you  not  ? 
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We  want  pious  men,  you  know,  in  that  profession."     "  Oh  ! 
don't,  don't  speak  of  that !" 

The  scholarship  of  Cowles  was  good ;  it  would  have  been 
better  had  he  given  his  mind  more  exclusively  and  systemat- 
ically to  the  prescribed  studies.  But  while  he  prosecuted 
these  with  diligence  enough  to  place  him  much  above  a  me- 
dium standing,  he  acquired  a  large  amount  of  general 
information.  He  was  graduated  with  honor,  his  appointment 
being  that  of  first  disputant. 

From  Yale  he  went  to  Andover,  where  he  pursued  a  three 
years'  course  of  theological  study  ;  receiving  there  the  same 
proofs  of  esteem  and  admiration  he  had  enjoyed  at  New  Ha- 
ven. As  president  of  the  Society  of  Inquiry  respecting 
Missions,  he  delivered  the  customary  farewell  address  in  be- 
half of  his  class,  on  leaving  the  Seminary. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  residence  there,  he  began  to  be 
sensible  of  failing  health,  and  did  but  drag  through  it — with 
increasing  heaviness  to  the  end.  Dyspepsia  was  the  malady 
which  first  invaded  him  ;  then  came  hemorrhage  of  the  lungs 
and  consumption.  The  disease  of  which  he  died  was  not  he. 
reditary  in  his  family.  He  appeared  to  have  been  blest  with 
a  fine  constitution.  His  imprudences  destroyed  it.  Violent 
exertion  and  great  recklessness  of  exposure  were  the  habits 
that  at  length  prostrated  a  frame  proverbially  athletic.  Such 
habits  in  connection  with  a  life  active  and  laborious,  and 
spent  chiefly  in  the  air,  are  not  hazardous  ;  but  in  connection 
with  the  student  life,  they  are  destructive.  Let  those  whom  it 
concerns  take  warning.  I  do  by  no  means  recommend  effem- 
inacy, or  a  nervous  dread  of  atmospheric  influences.  Air  and 
exercise  are  conditions  of  health  universally  imposed  on  man. 
But  our  habits,  in  these,  as  in  all  respects,  must  be  accommo- 
dated to  our  pursuits.  Many  of  our  students  pass,  often  sud- 
denly and  late,  from  the  very  active  and  hardy  life  to  which 
19* 
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their  boyhood  has  accustomed  them,  the  sons  of  farmers  par- 
ticularly,  to  the  confined,  brain-toiling  life  of  the  Latin  school 
and  the  college.  The  change  is  a  violent  one,  and  trying  to 
the  constitution.  Then,  if  their  habits  be  not  accommodated 
to  the  change  ;  if,  on  the  one  hand,  they  too  much  neglect  the 
air,  and  systematic,  and  sufficient  exercise,  or  if  on  the  other, 
they  imagine  they  can,  with  impunity,  be  just  as  hardy  as 
they  have  been,  or.  as  if  their  pursuits  were  different — as  vio- 
lent in  the  exertion  of  their  strength,  as  careless  of  extreme 
fatigue,  and  as  indifferent  to  weather,  as  they  might  be  if 
they  were  agriculturists,  smiths,  or  carpenters,  I  can  tell  them, 
from  some  experience  and  much  observation,  they  will  rue 
the  consequences*  Our  catalogues  are  starred  with  such  as 
die  early  in  consequence  of  their  imprudences  ;  and  I  suspect 
that,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  imprudence,  is  a  disproportion, 
whether  it  be  excess  or  deficiency,  (oftener  the  latter,)  be- 
tween the  labors  of  the  brain  and  the  exertions  of  the  body. 
Compare  the  countenances  and  frames  of  twenty  lawyers,  or 
physicians,  (with  all  the  irregularities  of  fatigue  and  watch- 
ing, too,  to  which  the  latter  are  subject,)  or  twenty  ministers 
of  the  olden  time,  when  demands  upon  their  heads  and  hearts 
were  less,  and  when  farms  formed  in  part  the  basis  of  their 
settlement,  with  the  frames  and  faces  of  twenty  ministers  of 
the  present  day;  and  say  to  what  is  the  difference,  so  obvi- 
ous and  painful,  to  be  attributed,  but  that  over-working  of  the 
mind,  and  that  non-employment  of  the  limbs  and  muscles, 
which  are  now  the  condition  of  the  Christian  pastor's  life? 

A  short  time  after  leaving  the  seminary,  Cowles  received 
license  to  preach.  A  few  days  after  this,  he  has  was  taken 
with  bleeding.  Thenceforward  his  recovery  was  doubtful, 
and  his  large-hearted  schemes  of  philanthropy  suspended. 
He  lived  a  year  or  two,  and  died,  Feb.  1, 1827,  in  the  twenty- 
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ninth  year  of  his  age.  His  native  place  was  Farmington, 
Connecticut. 

I  have  written  this  most  imperfect  sketch  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  not  uninteresting,  nor  unprofitable,  to  the  young 
student  who  may  chance  to  read  it.  And  with  this  view  I 
shall  add  a  few  more  paragraphs. 

It  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  how  such  a  mind  has  been  formed. 
What  have  been  the  methods  of  its  training  1  From  what 
sources,  peculiar  to  itself,  has  it  received  its  impulses  and  its 
furniture  1 

There  is  a  constitutional  difference  in  minds.  Nascitur, 
non  fit,  may  be  said  of  other  men,  not  less  justly  than  of  poets. 

And  there  are  facts  pertaining  to  the  inner  history  of  every 
individual  beyond  the  reach  of  psychological  inquiry.  There 
have  been  causes  affecting  the  soul,  and  giving  it  its  bent,  in 
one  direction  or  another,  too  early  to  have  been  observed  by 
others,  or  to  have  been  retained  in  the  memory  of  the  man 
himself.  In  very  infancy  some  scene  or  incident,  perhaps, 
occupied  the  senses,  and  imparted  a  hue  to  the  soul,  light  or 
dark,  which  has  grown  to  be  its  prevailing  complexion  ;  or 
touched  a  chord  whose  vibrations  have  continued,  and  become 
the  leading  passion,  the  penchant  of  the  man.  Little  circum- 
stances at  the  source  of  a  river  determine  its  character  and 
destination.  Had  such  a  hill,  or  hillock,  stood  a  few  yards  to 
the  right  or  left  of  where  it  was,  had  the  valley  into  which 
the  fountain  gushed  sloped  to  the  south  rather  than  to  the 
north,  or  had  the  mountain  streamlet  leaped  down  the  eastern, 
rather  than  the  western  side  of  the  ridge,  the  waters  would 
have  found  their  way  to  a  different  ocean.  They  would  have 
flowed  on  enlarging  with  a  thousand  tributary  streams,  through 
picturesque  and  fertile  countries,  to  a  populous  and  busy  coast. 
But,  turned  another  way,  they  steal  sluggishly  along,  perhaps, 
through  monotony  and  barrenness,  to  an  obscure  exit  into 
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some  neglected  lake,  or  unfrequented  sea.  So  it  is,  or  so  it 
may  be,  with  minds.  Circumstances  trivial  in  themselves, 
and  unrecorded  in  the  memory,  produce  the  early  bias,  often, 
by  which  the  course  and  character  of  the  man  are  in  a  great 
degree  determined.  In  many  instances,  perhaps  inmost,  we 
ourselves  can  revert  to  the  causes  in  our  childhood,  which 
have  given  rise,  we  think,  to  our  prevailing  tastes  and  habits. 
The  author  of  the  Memoir  tells  us  Cowles  used  to  speak  of 
a  certain  book,  full  of  incident  and  heroism,  which  so  de- 
lighted him  when  a  child,  that  he  would  start  up  and  amuse 
himself  with  personating  its  characters,  and  acting  its  scenes. 
This  may  have  been  among  the  forming  influences  that  made 
him  what  he  was ;  but  the  probability  is,  that  the  book  did 
but  fall  in  with  the  previous  current  of  his  feelings,  enlarging, 
as  a  tributary,  the  stream  whose  source  was  farther  back. 

But  be  our  early  tastes  and  impulses  what  they  may,  and 
however  they  be  explained,  we  are  not,  per  force,  dependent 
on  them  for  our  character  in  manhood.  If  they  are  of  happy 
tendency,  we  may  cherish  them ;  but  if  not,  they  may  be  re- 
sisted  and  eradicated.  I  have  no  faith,  or  complacency,  in 
fatalism,  as  it  regards  either  the  heart  or  the  intellect.  I  be- 
lieve with  an  old  writer,  that  "  Wisdom  and  virtue  be  the  only 
destinies  set  for  a  man  to  follow."  Whatever  Cowles  might 
have  been  by  nature,  or  by  early  circumstances,  he  was  more 
by  effort.  His  habits  were  not  born  with  him,  nor  were  they 
formed  without  his  will ;  nor  was  his  mental  furniture  ac- 
quired without  toil.  If  what  he  was  as  a  child  nature  made 
him,  what  he  was  as  a  student  and  a  man  he  made  himself. 

How  he  did  this,  is  the  inquiry  now  before  us. 

He  read  much,  and  eagerly ;  and  with  discrimination  and 
reflection:  and  this  was  one  secret  of  the  richness  of  his 
mind. 

He  was  a  minute  observer  of  men  and  things.     Every  ob- 
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ject,  every  voice  and  motion,  arrested  his  attention.  The 
world  was  an  open  book  before  him,  which  he  read  wake- 
fully,  in  all  its  lights  and  shades,  often  throwing  the  prismatic 
colors  of  his  own  fancy  over  the  most  ordinary  objects. 

He  conversed  much  with  nature  ;  in  pure  delight  roaming 
alone  and  far  over  rural  scenes.  From  nature  in  her  soli- 
tudes he  received,  often,  his  happiest  inspirations,  and  gathered 
his  finest  thoughts  and  images,  and  felt  his  noblest  impulses. 
The  soul  that  is  dull  to  nature — 'that  finds  no  charms  in  field, 
and  flood,  and  sky,  and  feels  no  sympathy  with  the  innocent 
and  happy  brute  creation,  is  dull,  probably,  to  all  things  else 
of  generous  kind.  I  cannot  write  such  among  the  gifted.  In 
Cowles  this  love  of  nature  was  without  the  least  mixture  of 
sentimentality.  A  mind  filled  with  that  which  is  genuine, 
needs  not,  and  cannot  affect  that  which  is  counterfeit  and 
sickly. 

He  conversed  much  with  men ;  and  the  character  of  his 
intercourse  with  them  is  another  thing  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
account  of  his  mental  cultivation.  His  fine  qualities  attracted 
to  his  intimacy  the  best  minds ;  his  enlivening  conversation 
called  them  out ;  and  thus,  While  he  imparted  much,  he  was 
himself  put  in  possession  of  the  best  thoughts  of  the  most 
gifted.  Mind  grows  faster  in  intelligent  society  than  in  li- 
braries. 

One  thing  more,  and  not  the  least  significant  in  this  ac- 
count,— his  frank  and  generous  disposition.  Whatever  en- 
larges the  heart  expands  the  intellect.  Show  me  a  youth, 
selfish,  envious,  suspicious, — without  confidence  in  men,  de- 
void of  generous  sympathies, — show  me  one  in  whom  these 
unhappy  and  belittling  qualities  exist,  and  are  enduring  and 
characteristic  ;  or  in  whom  any  one  of  them  is  strongly  de- 
veloped ;  and  I  do  not  look  for  intellectual  greatness  in  such 
a  youth.  He  may  learn  Greek,  or  mathematics,  successfully ; 
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but  a  truly  great  man  he  can  never  be.  His  heart  must  be 
cultivated ;  or  the  weeds  that  are  growing  there  will  choke 
and  dwarf  the  intellect  itself.  "  It  is  from  the  heart  that  great 
thoughts  come."  Such  a  mind,  besides  its  want  of  ease  and 
freedom  in  itself,  which  are  so  essential  to  mental  growth, 
forecloses  to  itself  a  thousand  opportunities  and  means  of  im- 
provement, by  its  repelling  effect  on  others.  Cowles,  in  all 
his  sentiments,  was  eminently  generous.  Kindness  shone  in 
him  habitually,  and  saw  itself  reflected  in  the  good  will  of 
others  towards  himself. 
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CONCLUSION. 

To  those  that  enter  years  seem  infinite  ;  to  those  who  depart  nothing. 

Petrarch. 

To  the  boy  commencing  his  Latin  grammar,  and  drilling 
in  his  preparatory  studies,  the  time  seems  endless  before  he 
will  enter  college  ;  and  when  he  has  reached  that  point,  there 
seems  an  age  to  be  labored  through  between  his  first  recita- 
tion there  and  the  day  that  gives  him  his  diploma ;  and  then 
the  years  that  must  be  spent  in  acquiring  his  profession  spread 
themselves  out  before  him  as  still  another  wide  tract  to  be 
crossed,  before  he  reaches  the  place  where  he  will  embark 
upon  that  great  sea  of  life  to  which  these  years  and  studies 
have  reference. 

How  slowly  the  seasons  pass !  Where  are  those  wings 
with  which  they  use  to  paint  Time  ? 

But  these  are  years  of  tutelage  and  restraint,  and  of  aspi- 
ring and  looking  forward.  This  is  the  ascending  side  of  life. 
The  years  of  engrossing  occupation,  and  of  life's  declivity, 
ensue ;  and  how  wonderfully  do  they  change  our  apprehen- 
sions of  this  matter  !  Perhaps  even  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
course  at  college  the  student  marvels  somewhat  to  find  it 
actually  and  so  soon  completed.  But  thenceforward  his 
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graduating  day  will  appear  to  him  as  a  starting  point,  from 
which  he  is  spirited  onward  and  away,  with  a  rapidity  that 
amazes  him  :  it  is  like  the  wharf  from  which  the  ship  casts 
off  her  moorings,  and  puts  to  sea,  with  all  her  canvas  set, 
and  wind  increasing. 

It  is  a  quarter  of  a  century — I  start  at  the  reflection,  as 
from  a  dream — since  he  that  writes  this,  and  his  class,  dis- 
persed from  yonder  halls.  So  many  years  so  soon,  and  so 
mysteriously,  and  so  eventfully  gone  !  And  the  sons  of  those 
who  separated  then  are  already  coming  to  occupy  their  places. 

Yet  the  time  seems  as  yesterday,  and  I  cannot  realize  so 
many  years  elapsed,  except  as  I  retrace  my  way  through 
them,  and  reckon  up  the  labors  and  the  incidents  that  have 
filled  them,  and  the  changes  they  have  wrought. 

If  these  pages  should  come  before  the  eye  of  him  that  is 
now  in  his  college  course,  let  me  say  to  him,  that  the  surprise 
here  expressed  at  the  unutterable  lapse  of  time,  and  of  life, 
from  the  day  we  enter  on  that  busy  scene,  the  world,  will 
soon  be  realized  and  uttered  by  himself.  Resolve,  then,  to 
make  that  rapid  life  long,  and  forestal  regret,  by  adopting  the 
noblest  aims,  and  the  holiest  incentives,  and  by  doing  with 
your  might  what  your  hand  finds  to  do.  You  have  heard  a 
thousand  times  that  life  is  to  be  measured,  not  by  years,  but 
by  results. 

Desire  not  long  to  live,  but  to  live  well ; 
How  long  we  live,  not  years,  but  actions  tell. 

Each  Triennial  Catalogue  will  show  you,  under  the  date 
of  your  beloved  class,  a  lengthening  list  of  those  stelligeri, 
qui  de  vita  decesserunt,  and  soon  your  own  name  will  have 
that  mark  affixed.  See  to  it  that  those  who  survive  to  find  it 
there  shall  think  of  you  as  one  who,  having  shone  as  a  light 
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in  this  world,  is  gone  to  shine  in  another,  even  as  the  bright- 
ness of  the  firmament,  and  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever. 

"  Live,  live  for  God, 
And  toil  a  world  to  save  ; 

Live,  live  for  God, 
Nor  heed  the  coming  grave  : 
The  time,  the  place,  the  way, 

He  knows  them  all ; 
Do  well  thy  work  to-day, 

And  wait  his  call." 
20 
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